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THE ROMANCE OF 
MICHAEL TREVAIL 


CHAPTER I 
THE COMING OF THE STRANGERS 


THE village of St. Breock was more than ordinarily ex- 
cited. But then it needed no great happening to arouse 
the simple villagers, for the reason that very little 
eccurred from year’s end to year’s end. St. Breock is 
miles from a railway station, and two hours’ fast walking - 
from the nearest gas lamp. The place consists of about 
thirty houses, a parish church, a Methodist chapel, and a 
school-house.. The time of which I write was before the 
advent of motor-cars; indeed, for that matter, bicycles 
were. practically unknown. There was a tin-mine nearly 
three miles away, with a few farmsteads and cottages 
scattered around the countryside; but beyond this nothing. 
As was natural, therefore, but’ few events took place to 
break the monotony of the people’s lives. The passing 
of a gipsy caravan would form the subject of conversation 
for at least five days, while the coming of a. travelling 
show would mean that the whole neighbourhood was 
aroused to its very depths. 

It will be quite understood, therefore, that the smallest 
happening in St. Breock would arouse the ardent interest 
of every man, woman, and child within a mile of the. 
parish church. 

It came to pass, therefore, that when one grey March 
evening a strange woman, of perhaps twenty-four years of 
age, was seen to enter the village, leading a little boy by 
the hand, everyone was on the alert to know who she was. 

Jack Brag, the village blacksmith, was the first to see 
her.- He was standing at his vice filing a piece of steel 
as he saw her, and immediately eed Jim Bassett, his 
apprentice, if he knew who she was. Jim shook his head 
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THE ROMANCE OF MICHAEL TREVAIL — 
sadly and ran to his mother, Ann Bassett, who immediately 
rushed to the village. lane to inform Matilda Truscott con- 


cerning the newcomers on the way. By the time Jim 
Bassett had returned to the smithy, Jennifer Roberts, who 
had been busily preparing her husband's supper, had 
offered several theories concerning the strangers. 

And yet there was nothing wonderful in the appearance 
of either the young woman or the little boy. The former 
was plainly and tidily dressed, and had, as was generally 
agreed later, “a superior way with her,” while the boy 
was but little regarded. The Smithy was the first place 

at which the two stopped. 

“This is St. Breock, is it not?’ asked the woman of 
Jack Brag. 

“T s’poase 'tes,” remarked Jack, who was seldom known 
to give an unqualified statement, the reason being that 
his wife invariably used such statements against him at 


some later time, when she sought to baffle him in argument. 


“Do ’ee knaw anybody ’ere? ” asked Jack presently, 
as he saw the woman hesitate. 

She shook her head, and then said: 

“Tt is a pleasant village, isn’t it? ” 

“T don’t s’poase there’s no other plaace like it,” he 
replied, and then added, as an afterthought, “’cept 
London.” : 

“Do you know London? ” she asked. 

“No,” replied Jack. “I’m tould ’tes a long way from 
Cornwall to London, and I bean’t known there as I be 
down here, so to spaik. For that matter, people do zay 
Jim Brewer, the auctioneer, went up to i 
and when Aaron Beel went up to see un, and axed some- 
body at London station to tell un where Jim Brewer lived, 
the people laughed. What be you come to St. Breock for 
then, making so bould? ” 

“T thought,” she replied—and then hesitated. “I sup- 
pose it’s very quiet here, isn’t it? ” 

“ Quiet! ’' replied Jack, lifting his voice as if in pro- 
test. ‘‘ You should ax Mary ef ’tes quiet.’ 

““ Why, isn’t it? There are not many people who come 
here, are there? ”’ 


“I dersay Mary would tell ’ee,” remarked Jack, with” 


impressive gravity, “that ’tes a very noisy place. Wot 
with sheep-shearin’, the faist, the cheapel tay treat, curls 
(carols) at Christmuss, travellin’ shows, and sich like, ’tes 
&@ very noisy plaace."’ : 
Even the woman, who looked sad-eyed and weary, 
smiled at Jack’s earnestness. 
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THE COMING OF THE STRANGERS : 


“Wet for might ’ee come ’ere?” persisted Jack, who 
by this time was burning with curiosity concerning the 
stranger. 

“]—J thought of taking a house here, if there’s one to 
be had,” she replied hesitatingly, 

“Muvver, i’se hungry,” said the child, who had been 
standing patiently by her side. He was a pale-faced little 
fellow, not yet three years old, and did not look very 
strong. ; 

“Are you, darling? I wonder if I could get some tea 
for you?” said the woman, looking into the child’s eyes 
with longing affection. 

“Course you cud,” said Mrs. Trudgeon, who, with three 
other women, had stood listening. “I'd be glad to give 
"ee a cup a’ tay.” 

“JT c'n tell ’ee where you can git a ’ouse, too,” she went 
on. “Ever sence Betsy Jennings got married and went to 


Liskeard to live, nobody ain’t a-lived at ’er ’ouse, and ’tes 


fower pound ten a year. Come weth me now, and I’ll give 
you and the cheeld some tay straight off.” 

The girl, for she looked scarcely older, gazed into Mrs. 
Trudgeon’s kindly face, and accepted. 

“Wonder who she es?” remarked Jack Brag, who, 


with the others, had watched her into Mrs. Trudgeon’s 


shop. 

“Wonder who who es? ” asked a sharp voice. 

Jack looked up and saw his wife. 

“That theer woman and ’er cheeld,” he replied, timidly. 

“Go on weth yer work,” she said sharply, “and don’t 
go wastin’ yer time. What ‘ave you got to do weth 
strage wimmen and cheldern? ” : 

Jack looked at her and sighed. He was a tall, power- 
fully built man, while his wife was a little, undersized 


woman; nevertheless he stood in great awe of her. 
Muttering something to himself, he went to the bellows 


and began to blew vigorously. 
“Jim,” he shouted to his apprentice, “come to work, 
and doan’t ’ee go wastin’ yer time weth wimmen.” 5; 
Mary Brag took a step into the shop in order to bring 


’ her husband to his senses, but she was anxious to know 


who the stranger might be, and, curiosity having over- 
comé her desire to correct her husband, she turned to the 


other women instead. She asked many questions, but, 
although various theories were forthcoming, she got no 


definite information. 
As for Mrs. Trudgeon, she plied the stranger with 
innumerable questions as she sat and drank tea with her, 
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but she learned very few of the many things she desired to 
know. What she did learn, however, and what she duly 


related to every villager, with many surmises thrown in, — 


was eagerly received. 

The stranger’s name was Constance Trevail, and her 
little boy was called Michael. She had been married some 
four years before, and Mrs. Trudgeom gathered that her 
husband was dead. She was not without means, and she 
wanted a cottage where she and her little boy could live 
together. She had come from Truro to Lazick Crossways 
by Ferril’s van, where she had left her box at the toll- 
keeper’s house. 23 

This was very nearly the extent of the information 
which Mrs. Trudgeon could obtain, in spite of a most 
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searching cross-examination. In one thing, however, she- 


had yielded to Mrs. Trudgeon’s curiosity; she had shown 
her her marriage-lines. These distinctly stated that she 
had been married and that her husband was called Michael 
Trevail. 
Mrs. Trudgeon was not a scholar, neither was her 
‘acquaintance with legal documents sufficient to enable her 
to grasp the details even of a marriage certificate; but she 
did see that it was a legal document, and she had no 
doubt about it being genuine. 

In after days she was sorry that her examination of this 

_ important paper had been so hasty, for she had an idea 
that it would have given her much desired information; 
especially was this so when she realised that Mrs. Trevail 
was not the kind of person with whom one could take 
liberties. However, the fact of the marriage-lines gave the 
newcomer a sort of badge of respectability, and she was 
estimated accordingly. . 

Nevertheless, the important questions still remained 
unanswered. Who was she? Where did she come from? 
And, above all, what were the reasons which led her to 
come to St. Breock ? 

After tea Mrs. Trudgeon accompanied her to the late 
dwelling of Betsy Jennings, a pleasant little cottage 
surrounded by a pretty garden. The cottage had just five 
rooms—a front and back kitchen, a parlour, and two bed- 
rooms. All of them were small, but the house was 
pleasantly situated, and, what seemed of great importance 
to the girl, it was practically hidden from the read by 
huge evergreens. 

“T’]] take the house,” she said. 

“Will ’ee, my dear?” remarked Mrs. Trudgeon. 


“Well, that'll be aisy, for Bill Olver, the man whose ’tes, — 
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have gived 'Siah the right to let it. Where’s your 
( furniture, my dear? ” 
Pray do not think Mrs. Trudgeon was unduly familiar 

‘in calling the girl “my dear.” The term is exceedingly 
common in Cornwall, and is used among complete 
strangers. 

“J must buy furniture,” said the girl, ‘quietly. 

“Then you ain’t a-got noan now?” remarked Mrs. 
‘Trudgeon. 

_ “TIT must buy some at once. I must have it here by to- 
morrow. It is so kind of you to let me sleep at your house 
to-night. Of course, I will pay you for it,'' she added hastily. 
: “Tha’s all right,” remarked Mrs. Trudgeon, “but where 

did ’ee live afore you comed ’ere, and where's your 
furniture, my dear?” 

“T suppose I shali have to go to Truro to buy the 
things I need,” she said, without noticing the question. 

“Nothin’ ov the sort. You can git everything over to 
Marchant’s shop. All the Blancoe miners do git theer 
things from ‘ee.’ 

“Where is Marchant’s? ® she asked. 

“Ted’n ‘where’ toal, my dear. Marchant is a man. 
His name is Liddicoat, and we do call un Marchant pee 
"ee do sell everything.’’ 

“Merchant, you mean?” 

“Tha's what I said. Now, then, 'tes too late for 'ee to 

go to Marchant’s to-night; but I'll send 'Siah over to 
Crossways for your box.” 
“ The advent cf the box did not throw any light upon the 
history of Mrs. Trevail, in spite of Mrs. Trudgeon’s hopes. 
She was present when it was opened, and saw that it con- 
tained only some simple garments for herself and her 
child. It was not the box of a servant; that Mrs. 
Trudgeon declared most emphatically. “The things be of. 
a different order,” she asserted, emphatically, and that was 
all the satisfaction she could give to the many inquirers 
who came to her shop after Mrs. Trevail and her little boy 
had gone to bed. 

There was not\a house or a cottage in St. Breock in 
which the identity and history of Mrs. Constance Trevail 
was not fully discussed that night. Her clothes, her boots, 
her hat were all reported upon in detail, as well as the 
child’s wearing apparel; but beyond the fact that there was 
some mystery about her, and that she was “quite out of 
the ord’nary,’’ no definite conclusion was arrived at. 

| The next day the centre of interest was transferred 
from Mrs, Trudgeon's shop to the “stores %—for so he 
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termed them—of Elijah Liddicoat. Before the sun set, 
every item that she had bought, as well as the sum she 


paid for each, was common property. 

At first Elijah was dubious about supplying her with the 
things she needed; but when she told him she intended 
paying for them on ’ delivery, his scruples all departed, and 
he promised her that everything should be in her house 
that very night. The woman who had scrubbed the cottage 
had also been paid before she left it. : f 

_ This also formed a subject for wonder. 
z “JT tell ’ee she’ve spent over thirty pound to-day,” 
remarked Ann Bassett. 

“Marchant’s bill was thirty- two ‘pounds two and seven- 
ae ha’p’ny,” answered ’Tilda Truscott; “he knocked 
off the sevenpence-ha’p’ny ’cause she paid ready money. 
Keziah Trudgeon charged ’er fower and tenpence for her 
tay, bed, breakfast, and denner, which I do think es a 
shame, especially seein’ she’ve spent thirteen and tenpence 
in groaseries. Walter Martin ’ave sent her haaf a sack of 
flour, ten shellen, and she paid one and fippence a hunderd 
for haaf a ton 0’ coal. So now you do know ezzackly what 
she’ve paid to-day.” , 

“But where did oal ’er money come from?” asked 
Jennifer Roberts. 

“That ed’n your business, Jennifer, ” remarked Tommy, 
her husband; “and I be starvin’ for my supper.” : 

In spite of Tommy’s remark, however, this question was 
seriously discussed. For any woman to " spend over thirty 
pounds in one day was a phenomenon too important to be 
passed lightly by, . 

““Shudden wonder ef she ed’n a thief,” suggested Mary 
Brag, the blacksmith’s wife. : 

“Shudden wonder ef you bean’t a fool, Mary,” re- 
marked her brother—Sampson Goudge by name—with 
fine irony, who was looked on as a confirmed bachelor. 

Meanwhile the subject.of all the discussion sat in her 


cottage alone. The simple things she had bought had been. 


brought to the house and placed in their respective places. 
A cheap cotton blind covered the window, and a lamp was 
burning on the table. A fire was burning cheerfully in 
the erate, 

Now that her hat and jacket were removed she looked 
younger than ever; in truth, she seemed little more than 
a child. In spite ‘of the yearning look in her eyes and 
the curious expression around her mouth, she appeared 
little fitted to take up her residence Lec and take charge 
of a child nearly three years old. 
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For a long time she sat looking steadily into the fire. 
Her eyes were hard and at times defiant. Presently, 


however, the hardness passed away and the old expression 


of yearning love came back. She took the Jamp and 


stole qutetly upstairs. 


The little boy was lying in his bed asleep. Evidently 


_ no care or sorrow was in his heart. He smiled as he slept 


.and-murmured something about“his’new bed, and presently 


_ uttered words which made the girl sob outright. 


_ “Ged bless muvver and little Mytall, and make muvver 
very ’appy. Amen, dear God.” 


boy,” she sobbed, and then she found her way ‘down to 
the’ little parlour: ‘again, where the fire was burnin 


_- The front door was locked. That she knew, ae “she 


had carefully attended to it herself; nevertheless, Shem 
looked around the room as though afraid of being seen. 


é: 

: “God help me and God bless you, my little fatherless 
. 
: She pulled aside the window blind and looked out into ~ 


the garden. No one was there. She could see plainly, 


_for the moon was shining brightly. Having carefully 


adjusted the blind again, and giving another hasty glance 
around the room, she took out her purse and carefully 
counted its contents. After this she took a Post Office 


_ Savings Bank book and examined it. 


_ “T must be very careful,” she murmured; “and he shall 


not suffer—no, he shall not. O God, help me, help me!” 


Ske gave a start as though she heard a noise, and then 
listened intently; but she heard nothing save the sighing 
of the March winds among the bare branches of the trees. 

Assuring herself again that she was unseen, she took 


_ from her bosom a small packet, which she opened with 
_ trembling hands as though she were fearful. 


For a long time she sat poring over the contents of 


the packet as though she were fascinated. When, pres- 
ently, she lifted her head again, it might seem from the 


light in her eyes that she had made some Bese ae de- 
- cision. 


CHAPTER II 
MARY BRAG AND THE LAW 
‘THE next morning Constance Trevail had early. visitors. 


Mary Brag, who had evidently repented of her unfavour- 
able opinion expressed the day before, being the first. 


. “Good mornin’,’ said Mary, opening the door of the 4 


cottage without knocking, and entering the room where 
Constance and Michael were sitting down to their simple 
breakfast. ‘“’Ow be ’ee to-day, then? ” 

“T’m very well, thank you,” replied Constance. 

“Be ‘ee likin’ the plaace, then? ” ; 

“T think it is a very pretty village,” replied the girl. 

“Ther’s no doubt ’bout that. But what you d’ want, 
my dear, is a friend who’ll be a mawther to ’ee. Do 'ee 
knaw that 'twas to my husband that you spok’ first when 
you comed the night afore laast? ” 

“Oh, indeed! The blacksmith? ” 

“Tss. I be purty well looked up to in thaise parts, 
and everybody do look to me as a friend. Tha’s why 
they do tell me everything. They d’ knaw that I shud 
never think of tellin’ anybody else wot I d’ hear. What 
I was thinkin’ ’bout laast night was this—t That pore dear 
yourg wumman do want a friend, a mawther. She d’ 
want zumbody she can confidé to, and who can kip the 
people from talkin’.’ This is a ter’ble talkin’ place, my 
deear.”’ 

“Indeed | 

“Iss, ’tes. You must ’spect that. Tha’s why you need 
to tell me oal 'bout ’ee, and then I can zee to et that you 
bean’t talked about. What was yer 'usband, my deear? 
What ded a do, and where ded a live? [I reck’n ’ee wad’n 
no farm labbut or a common miner. 'Ee was summin’ 
in a town, I ’snect? ” j 

The girl quietly poured some milk into a cup for little 
Michael, and then turned to her own breakfast. 

- “You've never done much work,” went on Mary Brag, 
undaunted because of the failure of her first attack. 
““Anybody’ve onnly to look at yer vingers to zee that. I 
*spect you wos a upper sarvent at a gen’l’man’s ’ouse, or 
summin’ ov that sort, wad’n 'ee now? ” 


- MARY BRAG AND THE LAW 


: “No,” said the girl, after a short silence; “Dye worked 
hard all my life.” 
-_ “You doan’t zay so. What sort of work, then, my 
deear? » 
_ “Michael, you would like to go for a walk with 
mother, wouldn’t you?” said Constance, ignoring Mary’s 
z inquiry, and she rose from the table and prepared to dress _ 
im. 
“People be zayin’ things ’bout ’ee already,” remarked 
_ Mary, after her second failure, “and I wanted to tell ’em 
they was mistook.” 
_- “How kind of you!” replied the girl; “but really, 
‘there’s no need for you to trouble, and I’m afraid I’m 
detaining you?” 
© “Nota bit of et. I bean’t in so such ter’ble pore. as 
_ that. What I was goin’ to zay was that people be sayin’ 
2 that you’ve come by yer money in a w rong way.” 
E 
ie 


*“Oh! Who told you?” - 
“Keziah Sradgeon.” replied ‘Mary, unguardedly, not 
- expecting the question. 
_. “Very well,” said the girl quietly, “then you and I 
will go across to Mrs. Trudgeon at once, and I’ll ask 
_ her in your presence what her reasons were for telling 
you this.” 
“Well, she didn’t ’zactly say et, she onnly said she 


_ I tould ’er that anybody could see in a minnit that you 
—_ was ’onnest.” 
; “Thank you so much for your kindness. All the same, 
_ we’ll go to Mrs. Trudgeon’s, and I'll tell her what you’ ve 
: said, and thank you in her presence for defending me. 
: Why, there is Mrs. Trudgeon coming here now. How _ 
- fortunate! I shall be akle to ask her without troubling ~ 
you to go to her.” 
_ For a moment Mary was nonplussed, and she looked 
_ anxiously at the shopkeeper’s wife, who was coming into 
3 the garden. Then her face cleared. 
_-. “J doan’t believe ’twas Keziah, arter all,” she said, 
& like one reflecting. “It must a bin the new sarvent man * 
wot have come to Maaster Keast’s farm. I zed when I 
seed un in the blacksmith’s shop last night that I did’n 
think much ov en.” 
Nevertheless, Mary left the cottage as Mrs. Trudgeon 
entered it. 
__ “She’s up to no good, she ed’n! She’s a reg’lar good 
for nothin’! Tha’s what I bleeve, for oal ’er up-country . 
fine ways. But I’Jl vind out oal ’bout ’er so sure’s my 
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name’s Mary Biag,” she said to herself, as she went into 
the shoemaker’s house. “I wonder ef ’Tilda ev 'eerd any- 
thing through the night? ” 3 : 

Mrs. Trudgeon, although less ostentatious in her ques- 
tioning than Mary Brag, was just as unsuccessful, as 
indeed were the other neighbours who thought it their 
duty to call on Constance Trevail that morning. s 

“She’ve got a way of puttin’ ’ee off without sayin’ 
anything,” was the opinion expressed by Mrs. Trudgeon. 
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“Iss; and yet she's so perlite that you caan’t say _ 


nothin’ to ’er,” remarked Jennifer Roberts. ; 

“JT tell ’ee oal,”’ urged Mary Brag, with emphasis, 
“she ed’n no better’n she ought to be, and we shall oal 
vind out before long that we’ve been nursin’ a viper 
in our bussoms)” 

“The worst of ‘er es she waan’t laive us nurse ’er,” 
said the shoemaker's wife. “She doan’t seem to want 
to ’ave anything to do wi’ us.” ; 

“Why caan't she tell us oal ‘bout ‘erself?” urged 


- Mary Brag, with indignation. “Why caan't she be 


friendly-like? I was willin’ to tell ’er everything ‘bout 
me and Jack. But we sh’ll zee, you'll zee ef we doan’t.” 

In spite of Mary Brag'’s prediction, however, a week 
passed and nothing came to light. Constance Trevail 
spent her days in looking after little Michael and in beau- 
tifying her cottage. She visited none of the houses, in 
spite of the repeated invitations to come and have a “dish 
of tay,’ and she encouraged no one to see her. When 
Sunday came, she took little Michael to church in thé 
morning and to the Methodist chapel in the evening. 
This also formed a subject for conversation. : 

“We doan’t know-ef she's chapel or church, I tell 'ee,” 
said Mary Brag to her brother, Sampson Goudge, in a 
tone of bitter complaining. 

“Well, what’s that to you or anybody?” asked Samp- 
son. “The best thing you wimmen can do is to mind your 
own business and leave hers alone. You don’t trouble 
either church or chapel.’ 

_ “Not me,” cried Mary. “These pious people be all such 
ippercrits. She’s a onneighbourly ‘ussy, thas’s wot she es.” 

“And you be a vinegary-tongued ould gossip,” said 
Sampson, who had regarded Constance with great admira- 
tion as he saw her at the village chapel. 

_Sampson walked out of his sister’s cottage when he 
said this, while Mary thought hard for something to 


_shout after him, but, nothing suitable occurring, she 


vented her spite on her husband. 
10 
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MARY BRAG AND THE LAW 


Let it not be supposed that Mary Brag represented the 
feeling of St. Breock concerning the newcomer. Most of 
the people, although deeply curious concerning her, 
thought of her kindly, and would gladly have offered her 
assistance if she had shown a willingness to accept it. 


' They saw, however, that, young as she was, she possessed 


a kind of. invisible armour which none of them could pene- 


' trate, and that she was not, as they frequently termed it, 


“of the ordinary sort.”’ Moreover, she paid ready money 
for everything she bought. 

At the end of a fortnight, however, there was a bolt 
from the blue. Mary Brag declared with great emphasis 
and much solemnity that she had discovered all about 
Constance Trevail. 

“Y’ve vound out everything!” she announced in one _ 
cottage after another. ‘“Ded’n I tell ’ee that we’ve been 
nursin’ a viper in our bussoms? You'll zee who’s right 
now!” 

“But what ‘ave ‘ee found out? ” 

“You'll kraw zoon. I be goin’ to Pleeceman Blewitt's 
right off.” 

“What for? What ’ave Pleeceman Blewitt got to do 


with et? Es she a thief or what? ” 


* Wuss’n that! You'll zee! ” 

“You be a buffle-’eaded boobah, tha’t wot you be,” re- 
marked Jack Brag to his wife as after dinner she put on 
her best bonnet, preparatory to going out. ‘“S’poase she — 
es wot you zay, 'ted’n yore bisness.”’ s 

“Ed’n et? Whose es et, then? She’ll wish she 'adn’t 
flounced me when Blewitt do put on the 'and-cuffs.” 

“Ther’s no knawin’ where this job’ll laid ’ee,” re- 
marked Jack. “You doan't knaw nothin’ ’bout the law.” _ 

*“Doan’t I? Ded'n I live in sarvice for two ’ear at 
Lawyer Tremain’s? Aw, wot a fool I wos to marry you! ” 

“Tss, and I wish you ’ad’n a bin sa fullish,” remarked 
Jack, with emphasis. 

“T’ll pay you out for that when I do git back,” retorted © 
Mary. .“ Where cud 'ee git another wife like me?” 

§ ‘Nowhere, ” replied Jack; “there ed’n another 
nowhere.” 

At this Mary left the house, carefully carrying a news- 
paper in her hand, and walked: with great rapidity towards 
the village of Polteath, near which Policeman Blewitt 
lived. 

“ve got a job for 'ee,” was Mary’s salutation as she 
entered the policeman’s kitchen, where that worthy sat in 
his shirt-sleeves. 
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“What sort of a job?” asked Blewitt. 

“Have ’ee raid this in the West Briton?” she asked, ~ 
eagerly unfolding the paper and pointing to a paragraph. 

“Course I ’ave. As a sarvent of the law I do read 
everything,” replied Blewitt with dignity. : 

“T do knaw where she es,” said Mary, eagerly. 

“You doan’t zay so!” cried Blewitt, excitedly. 3 

Policeman Blewitt had for many weeks been unable to 
_distinguish himself. Beyond one man who was the worse 
for drink he had never taken anyone to the police-station. ‘ 
In reality he believed himself to be the cleverest man_in 
the Cornish police force, and that al] he wanted was an 
opportunity of showing his abilities. “I might be made a 
judge in no time if I lived in a big town,” he reflected. 
“Bat in a place like this there’s no chance to show how 
clever I be, There ed’n a man in England so quick to 
vind out things as me, ef I could git a chance.” 

Mary Brag’s visit seemed like a godsend to Blewitt, : 
therefore, .and he saw himself the hero of the hour. The : 
paragraph referred to described a woman who had been 3 
guilty of swindling on a large scale, and who for the last 
two weeks had eluded the search of the police. 

“Tm the only one in St. Breock, ’cept the passon, who - 
do read the newspaper,” said Mary, proudly; “and the 
moment I seed et I made up my mind what to do. She 
comed to St. Breock more’n a fortnit ago, and she d’ live 
in Betsey Jennings’s ’ouse, and she paid Marchant more’n 
thirty pounds and pete 

“Stop!” said Blewitt, solemnly. “’Tes my dooty to 
inform you that whatever you zay to me may be used as 
evidence against you later,” 

“What do ’ee main?” said Mary, in fear. 

“Legal phraseology,” replied Blewitt. “I bean’t quite 
clear whether I ought to zay it to you or to the wumman, 
but it must be zed, that I do knaw.” 

“Then I wean’t zay another word,” cried Mary. 

Nevertheless, she gave a lengthy and graphic account - 
of the coming of Constance Trevail and her little boy, and 
spoke of her suspicions concerning her from the first 
moment she had seen her. 

Policeman Blewitt put on his policeman’s coat and 
helmet, placed his truncheon and his handcuffs in his 
pocket, and walked towards St. Breock with Mary Brag 
by his side. When they were in sight of Constance 
Trevail’s cottage Blewitt hesitated. 

“You'll be sure that ’tes she?” he queried. 

“Sartin, Why shud I go for you else? ” 
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“* Age about forty-two,’” read the policeman, im- _ 
pressively; “‘ stylishly, dressed; height about five feet 


eight; black eyes; dead black hair, beginning to turn grey; 
has a mole on her left cheek.’ You be sure ’tes she—sure, 
mind? ” ret 

“You'll never get promoted,” said Mary, with a sniff; 
nevertheless, there was a look of doubt in her eyes. 

“Not that I d’ pay much attention to descriptions,” 
remarked Blewitt, sagely. “Clever criminals can make 
up so well.” 


“Course they can,” said Mary, with evident relief in 


her voice. ‘ te 

Still, he was far from satisfied, and turned to the news- 
paper again. “* An easy mark of identification,’ ’ he con- 
tinued, “‘is the fact that the woman has lost her little 
finger on the left hand.’ ‘'Ave ’ee examined ’er ‘ands? ” 

“Course I ain’t,” snapped Mary; “that’s for you to do.” 

“Very well,” said Blewitt. “Dooty is dooty,”’ and he 
marched towards the cottage with a stern, set look on his 
face. 

By this time nearly all the women and children of St. 
Breock had gathered around the policeman. Next to the 
clergyman he was the most important man for miles 
around. Indeed, if a vote as to the relative importance of 
the two men had been taken, I am inclined to think Blewitt 
would have come out on top. The schoolmaster would 
have had no chance at all. The shining buttons, the 
helmet, and a reputation for great physical strength had 


done their work. More than one youth in the parish had 


aroused envy by declaring that he had handled Blewitt’s 
truncheon. 

Moreover, Mary Brag’s statement had been discussed 
for the last three hours, and as a consequence the wildest 
theories were afloat. 

When the policeman reached the garden gate he realised 
that he was the hero of the hour. At least thirty children 
and a number of women watched him with evident wonder 
and awe. He had come to solve the mystery of the 
stranger and to take her to jail. No wonder his heart 
swelled with triumph. He saw himself the subject of 
adulatory articles in the West Briton. He heard the 
magistrate publicly compliment him upon his cleverness, 
his bravery, and his efficiency in tracking a dangerous 
criminal to her lair. 

He was not quite certain how to proceed, but he must 
show no hesitation. He therefore went up to the cottage 
door and knocked. 
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* “Open in. ihe name of the law,” ae said. zs 

Constance Trevail opened the door, and a look of 
wonder came into her eyes as she saw the policeman 
and nearly all the inhabitants of St. Breock behind him. 

“What is the meaning of this?” asked the girl. 

“What is your name? ” asked Blewitt sternly. 

“Tss, tell us yer rail name! ” cried Mary Brag. “We 
sh’ll zee who you be now.” ; . 

“Silence! ” said Blewitt. 

A smile played around the girl’s face. 

“Tf you’}1 tell me why you wish to know my name, I’ n 
tell you with pleasure. That is, if your reason for asking | 
is sufficient,” she replied. 

“You are accused of being a swindler ane a notorious 
evil liver,” he -replied solemnly, while the onlookers 
gasped. 

“Who accuses me of this? ” asked the girl. 

“This woman “ere,” replied Blewitt, turning to Mary 
Brag, rather nonplussed by the-girl’s question. E 

“You'm a liard, Pleeceman Blewitt,” replied Mary. 

“You've brought me ’ere to happrehend this woman,” 
said Blewitt. ‘“You’ve declared that she’s the celebrated 
Mrs. Rogers—poisoner, swindler, and thief.” 

“Well, so sbe es,” cried Mary i in desperation. 

“Come ? ome, you boobah,” cried Jack, who had joined 
the crowd; “you ll get into trouble for this.” 

“Oa yeu ’ard-’earted coward, to desert yer pore wife 
w’en she’s doin’ ’er dooty,” cried Mary.. 

“The question is,” said Rie “be you the famous 
Mrs. Rogers? ” 

For the first time since she came to St. Breock the girl 
laughed merrily. But she did not reply to the constable’s 
question, because at that moment there was a newcomer, 
who entirely altered the complexion of matters. 

‘Tes the parson,” was the general whisper, and all 
turned to see a placid, elderly gentleman in old-fashioned 
clerical attire. 

“What's the trouble?’ he asked. “What have you 
come here in this fashion for, Blewitt? ” 

Blewitt turned to the newspaper and read aloud: 

“¢ Fifty pounds reward to anyone who will apprehend 
or give information that will lead to the apprehension of 
Martha Rogers, who has been guilty of 
read a long list of misdemeanours. 

Mr. Page, the clergyman, took the newspaper from 
Blewitt’s hands and slowly adjusted his spectacles. 


“© Age about forty-two,’” he read. “‘ Height about. 
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five feet eight; stylishly dressed; black eyes dead black 
hair, beginning to turn grey; has a mole on her left cheek; 


this? . oS 


' “Tnformation hev bin lodged with me that this es 
woman,” said Blewitt, waving his hand with a dramatic 
gesture towards Constance. 

“Are you a fool, man?” said the clergyman. “Forty- 
two? Why, this young lady is scarcely more than twenty! 
Her eyes are blue, her hair is light brown, she has no mole 
on her left cheek, neither has she lost her little finger!” _ 

~Dead silence prevailed. Mr. Page had called the 


has lost her little finger on-the left hand.’ ve ; 


policeman a fool! This fact would convulse the parish — 


for at least a week. 
“T—I onnly——” stammered Blewitt. 


“Go home, my man,” said the clergyman, “and be ~ 


thankful if the young lady doesn’t get you expelled from 
the force.” 

“That’s the woman wot ’ave deceived me,” cried 
Blewitt, pointing to Mary Brag. ~ 

“Me?” cried Mary. “Oa you liard. I’ve allays tooked 
up for the young woman when people have been ’busin’ 
‘er. I believe she’s a reg’lar laady, tha’s wot I bleeve 
Shezes2? 

“Let there be an end of this,” cried the rector. “And 
let me tell you that I’m ashamed of you—yes, all of you. 


You women, instead of minding your own affairs, have 


been circulating scandalous gossip about an inoffensive 
young lady who has thought fit to come into the parish to 
reside. For shame on you all! And now get back to 
your homes, or it shall be worse for you.” 

Never was such consternation known before. Mr. Page 
was a quiet, scholarly old gentleman, who did not come 
into much personal contact with the people, and thus his 
intervention had marked effect. The people left the 
garden as if by magic, while Blewitt went into the road 
utterly crestfallen. His prestige was gone; he had been 
snubbed by the clergyman, and, what was worse, the boys 
began to hoot him. Ordinarily they would never have 
dared to do this, but now, after the rector’s rebuke, he 
hadn’t even the heart to vent his spite on the children. 

“¥sh’ll be the laughin’ stock of the parish,” he mused. 


“My wife waan’t spaik to me. All th’ other constables Il 


plague my life out, Catch me ever hark’nin’ to a woman 
again!” ; 
Meanwhile Constance Trevail was left alone with the 
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THE ROMANCE OF MICHAEL TREVAIL ~ 
“Won't you come in? ” she said to Mr. Page. | 
“Thank you,” he replied. “I hope that—that——” 
“Oh, it Is nothing,” she laughed. “Or, rather, it is 
very amusing. Still, I’m glad you came when you did. 
He was getting his handcuffs ready.” 
~ “Tf I can be of any service to you?” said Mr. Page 
questioningly. ey 
“Oh, no, thank you,” she replied. ‘ You have rendered 
me all the service necessary. I am sure [{ shall be left in 
peace after this.” = 
_ The rector looked at her steadily. “A lady,” he re- 
flected: “there can be no doubt about it. But why is she 
here? After all, there is some mystery about her.” 
But he did not ask her any questions. He was a 
gentleman. = ; 
He little thought then, however, what the future was 
to bring forth, 
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CHAPTER III 


MICHAEL’S EDUCATION 


_ AFTER the episode which ended in Blewitt’s defeat, 
_ Constance Trevail had nothing of which she could com- 
_ plain im the behaviour of the neighbours. The rector’s 
wife had called to tea with her, and had also invited her 
to the rectory. Moreover, when the superintendent 
Methodist minister had paid his monthly visit. to St. 
_- Breock, he had also called upon the newcomer, and 
_ had afterwards declared that Mrs. Trevail was doubt- 
less an educated lady. Added to all this, Mrs. Carkeek 
—who lived at St. Breack Manor, which, with the ex- 
ception of the rectory, was the only house of importance 
in the parish—had, so it was declared, taken quite a 
fancy to Mrs. Trevail. ; 
~These facts taken together had quite established the 
_ girl’s position in the neighbourhood. Of course, there 
was a mystery about her which no one had been able 
_ to solve; but this added to, and not diminished, her 
importance. For the first few months after her coming 
the people eagerly looked for some important news which 
would solve the mystery of Constance Trevail’s life, 
but when months lengthened into years, and no news 
was forthcoming, they gradually came to the conclusion 
that there was no mystery, and that she was just a 
lady of private means who had selected St. Breock to 
live in because of the loveliness of the situation and the 
attractiveness of the people. In short, although her com- 
‘ing had proved at least a nine months’ wonder, instead 
of the proverbial nine days, she was at length allowed 
to settle down as one of the better-class residents in 
the district. 
During the first three years of her stay at St. Breock 
she received several offers of marriage. Sampson Goudge 
was the first who paid court to her. In vain, however. 
Sampson pleaded hard and urged a love hitherto un-> 
known, but the girl told him plainly that while she 
appreciated his offer she must decline it. After Samp- 
--son came the Polteath schoolmaster.. His plea was of 
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the altruistic order. He had been thinking of little’ — 
Michael’s education, he said, and felt that no man could 
give him the advantages which he, the schoolmaster, 
could. This gentleman’s name was Wakem. He, in 
his early days, hada great ambition to be a minister, 
and had obtained an entrance into a Congregational 
college. While there he had obtained a fair knowledge 
of Greek and Latin. He had also studied the usual 
subjects which appertain to a theological college. But 
Mr. Wakem could not preach, and after a failure at 
his first church he was unable to secure another, and 
so at length he drifted to Polteath as a village school- 
master. 

Although Mr. Wakem’s offer was declined, it was 
not without effect. It made Constance realise that little 
Michael’s education must be considered, and she ac- 
cordingly established therself as his teacher. Moreover, 
although Mr. Wakem could not obtain her consent to be 
his wife, she spoke to him so kindly that he expressed 
the hope that he would be able to befriend her. He 
also offered to teach little Michael Greek and Latin,” 
as soon as he was old enough to learn. ; 

Meanwhile, Michael grew from a delicate, pale-faced 
child to a thoughtful-looking boy. By the time he was 
ten, although he was by no means undersized, he looked 
very fragile. He seldom ailed anything, but he was not 
robust. Some said he would have been good-looking but 
for his eyes. These were large, and hd a far-awdy 
expression, as though he saw visions and dreamt dreams. 
His mother did not send him to the St. Breock school. 
This led to Mr. Page accusing her of neglecting his 
education; but when he examined Michael he found that 
the boy was, as far as his mental attainments went, far 
ahead of any child im the parish. Mrs. Trevail had 
not only taught him the three R’s, but she had also 
taught him some French and a little German, and by 
the time Michael was twelve he was regarded with 
something like awe by the simple villagers. 

About this time, moreover, Mrs. Trevail took ad- 
vantage of Mr. Wakem’s offer to teach the boy Greek 
and Latm, and three nights each week Michael was- 
seen plodding off to Polteath for this purpose. This 
plan worked well through the summer months, but when 
winter came the fond mother could not bear sending 
her boy through the cold, dark nights to Polteath. On 
this Mr. Wakem offered to come to St. Breock. It may 
be that this offer was not entirely inspired by his desire 
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to tcach Michael the classics. Indeed, the schoolmaster 
saw in the arrangement a means whereby he could 
~break down Mrs. Trevail’s obstinate refusal to be his 
. wife. Although she was grateful to Mr. Wakem for 
his kindness, she did not accept his offer. She knew the 
St. Breock love of gossip, and the Greek and Latin 
lessons were suspended until spring, with the exception of 
Saturdays, when Michael spent the whole day at Polteath. 
When Michael arrived at the age of fifteen he became 
very religious. His mother had kept up the custom 
which she had commenced on the first Sunday she spent 
at St. Breock. She took Michael to the parish church 
in the morning and to the Methodist chapel in the even- 
ing, and it was during some “revival services” at the 
latter place that Michael became, as the villagers termed 


it, “soundly converted.” From that time he ceased . 


going to the parish church. 

“T’m going to be a minister, mother,” he said, and 
the mother was silent. 

It was about this time that Mrs. Trevail received 
a communication which caused her to grow pale, and 
to stagger as though she had received a blow. 

“What's the matter, mother?” asked Michael. 
“Why do you look so ill?” 

She gave no answer, save to throw her arms around 
his neck and to burst into violent sobbing. 

“Tell me, mother, what is it?” 

“Nothing, Michael; nothing.” 


“But there is. I saw you grow pale while you read 


that letter.” 
“Michael,” she said presently, “do you feel strong? ” 
“Of course I’m strong, mother—very strong.” What 
boy of fifteen would admit to being anything else? 
“You wouldn’t mind having to work, would you?” 
“Work, mother? What sort of work?” 


“At the—at anything—at—that is, the mine, for 


example.” 

Michael had always regarded himself as of a different 
class from that of the miners, and he burst out, “Why, 
mother?” 

“Because—Michael, I’ve no more money, and—and, 
Michael, I’m afraid I shaa’t live long.” 

Michael laughed at this. He had not noticed how 
for months she had become paler and paler, and that 
she had been exhausted after the slightest exertion. 

“Of course, you are going to live a long time. As 

for the money—why, of course, Ill work.” 
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“J had hoped that my money would have lasted 
longer,” she said; “but I am afraid I’ve been very — 
careless. It’s all gone. Besides, I’ve not had you taught ~ 
- a trade. You see, I had always hoped that—that——” — 

“I’m going to be a minister, mother,” he cried, 
stoutly. 

“But how, my boy? To be a minister you must 
go to college, and—and I’ve no money to send you 
there.” 

“Vl go to work at once,” he cried; “and I can 
keep on with my studies during the evenings.” 

It was the saddest day that Mrs. Trevail had known 
since she had come to St. Breock when Michael returned 
from Blancoe Mine and told her that Cap’n Edwards had 
given him a job. But Michael was in high glee. He 
was to receive ten shillings a week, and this seemed to him 
untold wealth. 

What the villagers said concerning this I will not 
record. The old question concerning the mystery which 
surrounded Mrs. Trevail’s life was aroused. What was 
the cause of the change in her fortunes? How had 
she come by the money by which she had lived so long, 
and why had it come to an end? : 
_ “Mother,” said Michael, one day, “what kind of a ~- - 
man was my father?” 

“Hush!” said the mother. “Don’t ask such a ques. 
tion.” 

“But why?” said the boy. “He’s dead, isn’t he? ” 

“Yes,” said the mother, with a gasp, “he’s—he’s 
—yes, that is—he’s dead! ” 

“But you’ve never told me anything about him. 
Why, mother? The people in the village have often_ 
asked sme, and I’ve never been able to tell them any- 
thing.” 

“Michael, my son, don’t ask me. Some time you 
shall know, but not yet. After I’m dead—it won’t be 
long, and 

“Mother, you must not talk like this. I’m sure 
you look better, and Cap’n Edwards told me that if I 
kept on doing so well he’d raise my wages soon.” 

“When I’m dead, Michael,” she said, “you will 
find a letter addressed to you. You must not open 
it until you are twenty-four. Remember that—not until 
you are twenty-four. Then you will be old enough to 
understand. And, oh, Michael, my darling boy, I’ve 
done my best; indeed I have. I’ve been foolish, ie 
but I did all I could.” 
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This was in the spring of the year, and as June 
came on and -his mother seemed stronger his fears de- 
parted, and he threw himself into his studies with renewed 
ardour. His mind was of the scholastic order, and he 
delighted in walking to the sea coast, which was only 
two miles away, and there he shouted the songs of 
Homer to the incoming waves. _- 

The study of Greek and Latin became his supreme 
delight, and he rejoiced in the old classic authors with 
great joy. He could recite the Beatitudes in Greek, and 
Mr. Wakem had much lustre added to his name because 
of his brilliant pupil. ee 

_ He was but little more than sixteen when he preached — 

his first sermon at the St. Breock Methodist chapel, 
and the place was crowded to hear this prodigy of 
cleverness and learning. 4 

Poor Michael! He was no better and no worse than 
most other boys of his age who attempt such a task. 
He proved beyond doubt the heresy of certain writers, 
writers of whom the villagers had never heard, and he 
backed his opinion by giving the Greek for certain 
passages of Scripture. A prig, if you like—but what 
wonder? 

“Never ’eerd nothin’ like et,” was the universal ac- 
clamation of the villagers. “’E’ll be President of the 
Conference, ther’s no doubt ’bout et.” 

But Michael’s joy because of his great achievement 
was short-lived. When the autumn came on Mrs, .Tre- 
vail was taken very ill indeed, and in a few days she 
died. 

“Ged bless you, my boy, God bless you! Forgive 
me; I—I did what I thought was right,” she said 
just before she died. “You won’t forget the packet? 


‘It’s in the little box which lies in the cabinet there. 


It’s addressed to you, and—and—don’t open it till you 
are twenty-four.” 
' For many weeks after his mother’s funeral Michael 
went around like one dazed. He scarcely ever spoke 


_ to anyone. 


He continued to live in the cottage. The neigh- 
bours had tried to persuade him to give it up and 
to come and lodge with one of them, but Michael would 
not hear of it. He accepted the offer of a woman noted 
for her taciturnity to clean the cottage and to look after 
him generally. Susan Udy wanted to do this for nothing, 
but Michael insisted on paying/her for her services. 
The old woman, who scorned to take payment for “lookin’ 
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arter the pore booy,” as she termed her work, while seem- 
ing to agree with him, failed to»charge him for certain 4 
of the things she secured for him, and this made her : 
service a service of love. 

Most of the youths of Michael’s age wondered that F 
he did not console himself by “gittin’'a maid and goin’ — 
courtin’,” for it is a common experience among lads 
in tural districts to tegard this as one of the chief re-- 
creations of life. But Michael was an exception to this” 
rule: He gave his company to neither maid nor man, 
but lived-alone in his mother’s cottage. ~ 

By the. time he was eighteen Michael had passed 
what was called the local preachers’ examination with 
flying colours: and Mr. Berry, the superintendent minis- 
ter, had already hinted to him that he had a call to 
the ministry. 

“The difficulty is,’ said Mr. Berry, “that I doubt © 
if. the’ denominatica will admit you into the ministry 
without going through college, and this circuit is such 
. a poor one that we can’t help you.” 

“How much will it Ss asked Michael, almost 
tremulously. 

Mr. Berry named the sum usually expected of can- 
didates on entering college, and then added, “But besides 
that you would have to keep yourself in clothes and 
pocket-money. while you were there.” 

When Michael returned from the circuit town where 
he had had the conversation with Mr Berry, he sat for a 
long time alone, thinking. 

The sum the minister had mentioned, although com- 
paratively small, seemed fabulously large to him. .It 
would take him years to save it. So many, in fact, 
that by the time he had obtained the amount he would . 
be too old to be received into college. He almost gave 
way to despair. He felt certain that God had called 
him to be a minister, and preaching was one of the great 
passions of his life. He felt he must be a minister; 
but how? He believed in prayer; there was nothing for 
him to do but to pour out his soul to God, He would 
make the way plain. 

A week or so later he received an invitation to go 
to St. Breock Manor to tea. At first he decided to decline, 
but he remembered that Mrs. Carkeek had been almost 
the only friend his mother had, and it would be un- 
gracious to refuse. 

Mrs. Carkeek was reputed to be a woman of con-. 
siderable wealth. She owned several farms as well as- 
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the. Manor House. She had.been widowed not: long 
before Mrs. Trevail had come to St. Breock, and had 
een left with only one child, a girl about fifteen years. 
of age. Mrs. Carkeek was, moreover, the principal 
supporter of the little Methodist chapel which she regu- 
larly attended, while Martha, her daughter, had early 
‘become a Sunday-school teacher and active worker. 
Martha was no beauty, but she was a good and worthy 
girl. There was no more loyal and devoted worker im 
_the chapel than she, and her position and reputed wealth 
_ gave her great influence. For years Michael had admired 
her. She was twelve years older than he, and -he_ had 
regarded her as almost of the same age as his mother. 
_At the time he was eighteen she was thirty. 
3 “JY wonder who’ll marry Miss Martha?” the villagers 
_had often said. “Of course, ther ed’n nobody in the 
parish fit for ’er ’cept the -passon’s son, and as 
_ she’s chapel and he’s church there’s no likelihood of that. 
I s’pect some squire from another parish’1l1 make up 
to her some day.” 

But up to the time when she was thirty no -eligible 
suitor had, to use the people’s term, “turned up,” and 
Miss Martha was regarded as likely to end her days as 
an old maid. 

Michael accepted Mrs. Carkeek’s invitation to tea. 
The second preacher in the circuit was there, and Michael 
could not help noticing the admiring glances which this 
gentleman, Mr. Trounson by name, cast upon Martha. 
The visit, moreover, was very pleasant to the lonely 
youth, and he could not help but feel grateful for the 
gracious attentions which were bestowed upon him. 
Moreover, to him the Manor House was filled with 

luxurious appointments. After the loneliness of his. 
cottage the place seemed a very palace of delight. 

The visit was followed by others. Both Mrs. Carkeek 

and Miss Martha were uniformly kind to him. 
Of course, the villagers knew of these visits. It 
was known on each occasion what time he went there 
and what time he returned. 
“TF tell ’ee, ’ee’s different from we,” was the general 
comment; “the fact of his workin’ at the mine doan’t 
_kip the grand people from takin’ him up. Besides,. 
although his cloas es poor, he do look like a reg’lar 
'gen’leman.” 

One night, and it was on this night that the romance 
of Michael Trevail’s life really commenced, he was sitting 
alone. Most of the villagers were abed, for it was past. 
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nine o’clock, and the month was November. There had 
been a meeting at the chapel, but Michael, for a wonder, 
had not gone. Mr. Berry, the superintendent minister, 
had lent him a new book, and Michael had been eagerly 
devouring it. He had finished the book about half-past 
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eight, and was now suffering a slight reaction; moreover,. 


his reading had increased his desire for a student’s life. 


He longed to go to college, and to come into contact, 


not only with the great intellectual world, but also with 
fellows of his own age and outlook. He wanted to 
measure himself with them, to meet them in class and 
in examination halls. : 

While he sat thinking he heard a knock at the door. 

“Come in,” he said, almost without knowing he spoke. 

There was a slight fumbling at the latch and the 
door opened. 

“Miss Carkeek!” he cried, in astonishment, rising 
from his seat. 

She looked pale and excited, and he wondered much why 
she should do such an unheard-of thing as to call on him. 

“Won't you sit down?” he stammered. 

She sat down near the door like one afraid, while he 
stood by the fireplace. ; 

“Ts there anything I can do for you?” he asked, and 
even as he spoke the question seemed foolish to him. 
He realised that he was only a poor boy who worked 
at the mine, while she was heiress to the richest land- 
owner in the parish. Moreover, even although she looked 
pale and nervous, he knew her as a capable, self-con- 
tained woman, who had been spoken of by Mr. Berry 
as a lady of wise judgment. \ 

“JT hope you will forgive me for calling,’ she said, 
“but I have your interests very much at heart. Mr. Berry 
told me some time ago that you desired to go to college 
and enter the ministry.” 

“Yes,” said Michael; “but it seems impossible. It 
will cost a great deal of money, and I have none.” 

“T hope you will not allow that difficulty to stand in 
your way,” she said. 

“Tt must because it does,” said Michael. 

“But if some friend would pay for you, Michael?” 
and there was a tremor in her voice. 

“I suppose I am stupidly proud,” said Michael; “but 
mother always taught me never to be indebted to any- 

- one as far as money is concerned. Besides, I know of 
no friend who would help me. I never knew my father, 
my mother is dead, and I am friendless.” 
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“Indeed you are not, Michael,” said Miss Martha 
‘Carkeek. “I know one friend who would gladly pay. 
our college fees, and who would rejoice to advance all 
ae money necessary, not only that you might go through 
ye aad course, but to get your Arts degree as 
_ The lad’s eyes flashed. An Arts degree! He had 
Made up his mind that if he ever got into the ministry 
he would take it; but for the present even the divinity 
‘course was beyond his hopes. Even if he qualified him- 
self, the University fees frightened him. - 
__“You know of a friend who would do this?” he cried. 


“Who? ” z 
{| “TI would, Michael.” _ 
|_ The boy’s heart throbbed wildly. His head swam. 
)For the moment he forgot his promise to his mother— 
mever under any circumstances to get into debt. The 
jthought of going to college, of taking his degree, of - 
jentering the ministry, was too alluring. His brain reeled 
jwith excitement. A moment later the purport of her 
(words came to him. If he accepted her offer he would 
jowe her a large sum of money. He would be disobeying 
his mother’s wishes; he would be sacrificing his pride. 
-- “Thank you very much, Miss Carkeek,”? he said. 
“Your offer makes my way very easy, but—but I cannot 
saccept it—really, I cannot.” 

| “But you must, Michael, you must. It would break 
imy heart if you didn’t.” 

_ This extravagant statement struck even Michael Tre- 
‘vail as peculiar. 

- “J do not understand,” he said. “Why should |it 
‘break your heart?” - 

— “Don’t you know? Can’t you guess, Michael?” she 
‘answered, and there was a sob in her voice. 

'_ He stood by the fire staring at her with utter astonish- 
‘ment, while she, sitting on a chair near the door, looked 
‘at him with eager eyes. 
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Bur even yet he scarcely realised what was’ in her mind., 


He had admired Miss Carkeek from afar. She was an 


educated woman, far above him in social position. She — 
was looked upon by many of the villagers as a kind of — 


latter-day saint, and he had been proud that he should 
have been received so kindly into the Manor House. But 
the thought of loving her never entered the boy’s mind. 
Nevertheless, he was enough of a man to know that she 
meant something more than ordinary friendship. 

Presently, however, it burst upon him. Miss Carkeek 
had offered to pay his college expenses because——. -He 
hardly dared to put his thought into words. Nevertheless, 


it could mean nothing else. But the thought was absurd. — 


He was not yet out of his teens, while she was thirty. 
“You will not refuse me—will you, Michael?” she 


continued, presently. “The money is nothing to me, and © 


it will be such a joy. Oh, you must—you must do what I 
ask you! Think of your future career; think that the 
desire of your life will be fulfilled ! ” 

“But how can I repay you?” he cried. 

“Don't vou know?” she asked. 

“How can I know? Tell me.” 

“Tove me,” said Miss Carkeek. 

Michael Trevail was in a land of dreams. The thought 
that all the difficulties concerning his future could be re- 
moved, and, what was more, that this gracious woman 


loved him, bewildered him beyond measure. As he looked. 


at her the number of years between them seemed bridged 
over. Besides, she was not old. There was not a line 
upon her face, and, although she was not beautiful, she 
was kind, and gracious, and loving. Something new 
seemed to be born in his life. Hitherto he had lived for 
his mother, his books, his dreams and hopes, but now he 
knew a world hitherto unknown to him. 

Besides, was not her coming an answer to prayer? 

“But—but I am not eeriey of you,” said Michael. 
“You see, even though I passed all my examinations and 
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'was received into full connexion, J should only have a 
small house compared with yours.’ 

“As though I should care anything about that,” said 
Miss Carkeek. 

“And then it must mean years and years,” said Michael, 
to whom the time spent in college, as well as the pro- 
.bationary period, seemed interminable. 

“T would wait twice as long,” was the answer, and 
Michael saw that her eyes were swimming with tears, 

There could be no doubt about it; Miss Carkeek had 
conceived a most violent affection for the pale-faced, 
studious youth. Perhaps it was not altogether to be 
wondered at. She lived far away from the society of her 
social equals, and there was but little to interest her in 
the parish. The mystery which had surrounded the coming 
of Mrs. Trevail had aroused her interest in the boy, even 
-when she was a girl, and as the years went by she thought 
mote and more about him as she saw him growing into 
manhood.’ By and by, as stories were circulated about his 
cleverness and learning, she began to weave romances 
about him, until, strange as it may seem, she grew to love 
Michael with a fond, devoted love. She pictured him 
sitting alone over his books, in the cottage where he and 
his mother had lived so long, and she ionged to offer him 
a home at the Manor. 

Then when Mr. Berry told her of the difficulty he ieoale 
have in becoming a minister, it seemed that her duty was 
clear. For first of all, Miss Carkeek’s heart was of the 
maternal order, and, more, it had been the dream of her 
life to become a minister’s wife. Her success at the 
village chapel had confirmed her in the belief that she was 
eminently fitted for this vocation, and if she could make 
Michael’s dream a reality, what more could she desire? 

He was poor and she was comparatively wealthy; he 
was lonely and almost hopeless, while she could cheer his 
loneliness and open the magic doors to him. He was much 
younger than she, but that seemed to make everything 
easier. She could speak to him as she could not speak 


to one of her own age. She had seen how miserable he 


had been looking for weeks, and so because she desired to 
give him brightness, and because her heart went out 
towards him in a tender love, she went to him, knowing 
that he would never dare to come to her. 

As Michael stood watching her, and saw her kindly 
eyes swimming with tears, his own heart melted with 
what he thought was love, "Her coming, as we have said, 
seemed to him an answer to prayer, and this to a lad of 
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Michael’s temperament had tremendous influence. There 


was no one to whom he had ever given a thought of love, 
and Miss Carkeek’s gracious affection moved him beyond 
words. He was but a poor, lonely youth; he had no 
counsellors or friends; he lived a lonely life with his books 
and thoughts. He knew nothing of what the future would 
bring forth, or of what his heart would presently feel. 

For years Miss Carkeek had been his ideal of woman- 
hood, and now had come the intoxicating news that she 
loved him. The thought opened up a new worid to the 
lonely boy. She, a lady of high social positien, loved him! 
In her great love she had offered to provide the means 
whereby the dream of his life could be fulfilled. What 
greater joy could he have than that she should be his 
helpmeet when he came into full connexion? She would 
help him in his work as no one else could. She would 


~ make the success of his life certain. 
Still he hesitated to speak again. Why, he did not 


know. Everything was so strange and bewildering. 
“Your goodness to me makes me afraid,” said Michael. 
“No, no, Michael; do not speak of goodness. It’s not 
that at all. I should love to wait for you.” 
“Would you? ” said Michael, in wonder. 
“Ifyou wanted me to,” she said. 


“JT do,” said Michael, carried away by the new vision- 


of life which he saw. “If I thought I could be worthy, 
and I will be—yes, I will be. I never saw anyone that 
I loved and admired as I love and admire you.” 

“Say that again, Michael,’ she said, as he took a 
step nearer to her. 

“Do you really love me like that?” he cried, quite 


overwhelmed with joy, for the thought of such a lady 


loving him seemed to make the world new. 

“How could I come kere else? ” she asked. 

“Tt has all come suddenly to me,” he said- “An hour 
ago I should not have dared to think of loving you, but 
now—why—why, you have come into my life like an angel. 
I do not think I ever knew what it was to be happy before. wy 

She rose to her feet as he spoke and held out her 
hands to him. He eagerly grasped them, and a moment 
later he found himself ‘kissing her. 


“T must go home with you,” he said, with an air of- 


proprietorship. 
“But think of the lonely road back,” she replied. 
“Every bit of the road back will be peopled by angels,” 
answered Michael. “I shall be thinking of the time we 
spent together.” 
28 
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girl as.she spoke, who had been kissed for the first time 
by the man she loved. 

He put on his overcoat, and, having locked the door, 
they stepped out together into the road. Not a soul. 
Saw them, for the village lane was deserted. : 

“Will you take my arm?” said Michael. He felt 
that his manhood had come to him all at once, and he 
knew that the world could never be the same again. 

Michael was a fairly tall youth, but Miss Carkeek 


_ was nearly as tall as he. Probably she was stronger than 


c 


he; nevertheless, he Knew that he must be her protector. : 
For a little while they walked together, Michael’s 
heart bounding wildly, the girl too happy for speech. 


\ 


“What will your mother say?” asked Michael, pre- 


sently; “we must tell her at once.” 

“lve been thinking about it,’ she answered. “We 
-™must not tell her until you have passed the District 
Meeting.” 

“That won’t be till May,” replied Michael. 

“1 know; but you won’t mind, will-you? ” 

“Not if you wish it,” he answered. 

“T am glad of that,’ was her reply, “for I want to 
do everything to please you.” j 

“Why, I wonder?” said Michael. 

“Oh, you know,” she replied, with a happy laugh; 
and he told her that he did. 

Presently they entered the grounds of the Manor House, 
and Michael could not help a feeling of pride coming 
into his heart. The woman who would be the owner of 
this was to be his wife. He was not a worldly, self- 
@seeking youth, but the thought was wonderful. For one 

who had always been poor and who had been unable to 
obtain a sufficient sum to enter college, the thought of 


- being betrothed to so much wealth was bewildering. He 


wondered what his mother would have said if she had 
lived. But more than all, Martha Carkeek was by his 
side. He had always regarded her as one so far removed 
from him, and yet only an hour before he had kissed 
her, and she had kissed him. No ’wonder he was in 
Arcadia. 

“There is one thing I think I ought to say, Miss 
Martha.” ; 

“Qh, Michael, never call me ‘Miss’ again. I am 
Martha to you; not to anyone else, you know. I should 
be awfully sad if you thought of me in—in that way. 
But what ought you to say, Michael?” 
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_. “This,” replied Michael. “We have promised our- 
selves to each other, We are—are engaged, aren’t we?” — 
- “Are you glad, Michael? ” a 
“It is wonderful to me,” replied the boy. “You 
are sure there is no mistake—you are sure you love 
me?” : 
-©Qh, if you only knew how much, Michael, my love,” 
she said, with a sob. “I wish I could tell you, but the 

words won’t come.” = 

“Then I must go in and tell your mother,” said he. 
“T am afraid she’ll not like it- Perhaps—perhaps she’ll 
tell me to leave the house; but I feel I ought to tell 
her. - Do you think she’ll be very angry?” 

Miss Carkeek was silent for a few seconds. 

. “You really wish her to know?” she queried. 

“Of course,” replied the youth. “She ought to know 

= atoonce.” : 

“Then Ill tell her,” she replied. “Yes, I’H tell her . 
to-night. But ‘not you, Michael. She might not—that 
is—understand at first. But I’ll tell her.” 

Her motherly heart wanted to shield him from any 
pain. She was not sure what her mother would say, 
and she was determined to bear the brunt of her anger, ~ 
if anger there was. In any case, Michael must not suffer. 
Now and henceforth she must place herself between him 
and the unpleasant things of life. 

For, although Martha Carkeek did not realise it, her 
love. for Michael was largely maternal. The very differ- 
ence in their ages made her desire to be a constant com- 
fort to him, and be for ever at his side as his helper - 
and supporter. 

“JT think I would rather tell her myself,” said Michael.g 
“Tt seems mean that I should allow you to do this. 
Surely it is my place.” 

“No, Michael. I know my mother, and therefore 
the right words will come to me to say. When I have 
told her, you will come to the house and:all will be 
well. There is nothing to fear, and you are happy, aren’t 
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you?” 
“TI seem to be dreaming a beautiful dream,” he re- 
plied. “All the clouds are rose-tinted. It is not a 


November night at all. It is June; the birds are sing- 

ing, the flowers are blooming, and the air is peopled 

by spirits of love. And you have done it all, Martha.” 
“Kiss me again, Michael,” she said, with a glad laugh. 

“T must go in now, but to-morrow or the day after you 

will come, won’t you? ” 2 
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“IT must study harder than ever, now, ‘he replied. 

_ Yes, harder than ever.” ; 

“But not too hard. You must take care of your 

_ health. I could not bear to see you ill.” . #2 
__ A few minutes later Michael was alone. He strode 

_ down the carriage-drive, feeling as though he were walk-. 

— ing on air. The wintry sky was. wondrous in its beauty; 

= the night was peopled “by angels. What wonder? He, 
Michael, was loved, and by such a woman! He had no 

remembrance -of any details of the road. He was in 
dreamland. The distant chant of the sea was the song 
of the heavenly hosts. There were no clouds in the 
skies, his dreams were realised, his-way was made plain. 
___ When he came back to the cottage the fire still burned. 
_ He thtew on a log of dry wood and turned up the lamp. 
The village had gone to bed, and the night was very 

_ Silent, but naught mattered; he drew up his chair before 

the fire and dreamed. 

Everything was as he could have wished; but was 
it? He searched into the depths of his heart and per- 
suaded himself that it was. There was no one in the 
world like Martha Carkeek, kindly, gracious, loving. 
She was a saint, too. The villagers almost. worshipped 
her. She had been Lady Bountiful for years, and there 
was nO man in the parish but touched his forelock to 

_ her with respect. And she loved him! She had told 
him so, and she had removed all the difficulties from his 

- path. And did she not satisfy every longing of his 
heart? He was satisfied. 

- He remembered the wooing of John Wesley and George 
Whitefield. He had read the lives of these men with all 
the fervour of a young Methodist devotee. Were they not 
his heroes, and were they not the patterns set for young 

-men to copy? Neither of them was very ostentatious 
in his love. They seemed to select their wives, not be- 
cause they loved them, but because they would help them 

- in the ministry. Jobn Wesley had told the lady he pro- 
posed to marry, that if he thought she would cause him 

- to preach one sermon the less, or interfere in the slightest 
degree with his work, he would forsake her, no matter 
how much he loved Ler. Yes, that was the right spirit 

' for a minister to have, and, great as was his love for 

Martha Carkeek, he must not allow his studies to suffer. 

He must waste no time. 

 . The thought comforted him, -and when he went to 

- bed it was to feel that there was not a single cloud in 


his sky. 
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Two days later he received a note from Mrs. Carkeek. 
asking him to come to the Manor House. What had — 
passed between Martha and her mother it is not for me 
to say. Suffice that the latter wrote a friendly note to 
Michael, asking him to spend the evening with them. 

Michael went thither with a fast-beating heart. He 
dreaded the interview, and although he determined to. 
undergo the ordeal boldly, the thought of it hung like 


a millstone around him. But he had no need to fear. 


Martha had made the rough places plain and the crooked 


_ paths straight. She understood how sensitive he was, 


and she had prepared things accordingly. Mrs. Carkeek 
had been tactful and kind. She never once referred to 
the fact that he was only a boy, and that her daughter 
was twelve years older than he; and, although she told 
Michael that she had plans for her daughter, which were 


_ very different from those which had been made known 


to her, she would not destroy her child’s happiness. 

There was one thing, however, which she desired. 
Michael must give up his work at the mine. He could 
afford to live on his: savings until the time he entered 
college, and after that, his money matters should be her 
care. > 

To this, however, Michael demurred. He was sorry. 
to disagree with her when she had been so kind to him, 
but it was his duty to earn as much as possible. 

“But don’t you see the position?” said Mrs. Carkeek. 
“You are engaged to my daughter, and yet you will be 
working among common miners for several months. It 
will not be pleasant for Martha to see you in your miner’s 
clothes.” 

“But I shall be doing my duty,?? said Michael. 

“JT do not see that,” replied Mrs. Carkeek. “The 
money difficulty is entirely out of the way, and you 
will have more time to study if you leave the mine.” 

“Yes, I know,” replied Michael doubtfully; then he 
added, quickly, “but it would be said, and said truly, 
that I was taking advantage of—of the situation, and 
was sponging on you.” 

Martha added her entreaties to those of her mother, 
but the youth was like adamant. Martha, in her motherly 
heart, was wanting to make the way easy for him, but 
Michael would not have it so. The next day he went 
to the mine as usual. i 

Even the coming of Mrs. Trevail into St. Breock 
caused less excitement than the news of Michael’s en- 
gagement to Miss Martha Carkeek. For three whole days 
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_ there was no other subject of conversation, and if Michael 


was regarded as a wonder because of his gifts as a 
preacher and his learning, the fact of his being engaged 
to Miss Carkeek caused the villagers to look upon him 


Not that the engagement was universally approved. 
Mrs. Trudgeon said “it was goin’ ’gin Providence like, 
for a miner, even ef ’ee was goin’ to be-a praicher, to 


4 
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_ Marry into sich a high family.” 


“Ah, but she’ve ’ad ’er eyes ’pon en for ’ears,” re- 
marked Jennifer Roberts. “’Sides, who’d know, she 


_ may have learnt summin about hes family that we ain’t 


never vound out.” 
“Well, you’ve got er,” said Mary Brag to Michael 


the first time she saw him after the news had become - 


public property. 

Michael tried to change the subject in vain. Mary 
determined to have her say. : 

“J dersay you d’ think you’ve bin very clever; but 


_ you'd ’a’ done better to marry a maid ov yer oan age. 


Why, she’s ould enough to be yer mawther, my dear, 


that she es. And I tell ’ee this too—she’ll be allays © 


throwin’ et up to ’ee that she paid for yer collegin’. 
And she’s a managin’ soart, tha’s wot she es. You'll 
ave to kip ’count of every penny you d’ spend. You'll 
’ave to ax ’er for oal yer pocket-money, and she’ll tell 
’ee wot time you must go out, and wot time you must 
come in.” 

But Michael paid little heed to the gossip of the 
villagers. He was perfectly happy. He was going to 
college, and would be a minister. Martha loved- him 
and he loved her, and she would be the best minister’s 
wife ever known. 

He confined his visits to the Manor House to two 


evenings a week; the others he spent at the cottage: 


preparing for his examination. He never failed to be 


in time at the mine, and, although the miners some- 


times attempted to chaff him, he was on the whole treated 
with great respect. 

Presently May came, and he obeyed the summons 
of the convener of the District Meeting to a distant 
town, where he was to preach before the representatives 


of Methodism in the county, and afterwards ba examined 


by the chairman of the district. 
Michael attracted a good deal of attention. For 
one thing, he looked so very young, and, for another, 


_ the news of his studious ways had gone before him.’ The 
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preaching service was at seven o'clock in the morning, 
and the chapel was almost full. There was another 
candidate beside himself, and, as a consequence, com- 
parisons were freely drawn. The other candidate was 
a farmer’s son, who was some three years older than 
Michael, and whom many regarded with great favour. 

The farmer’s son preached first, and with great con- 
fidence. ‘He dealt with the question of the Eternal 
Sonship of Christ, and mystified everyone present, includ- 
_ing himself. He had committed to memory many pas- 
sages which he thought were eloquent, and convinced - 
some of his hearers, especially Michael, that he was a 
remarkable young man. When he sat down, Michael felt 
that his own sermon would be poor and insignificant, 
and as he looked out over the audience and saw a lot 
of grey-headed ministers, as well as many who were 
young and critical, he wished that the floor of the pulpit 
would give way and that he might fall out of sight. 

Still, with pale face and trembling voice, he gave 
out his text. How poor his thoughts were! What. had 
he to say that would make him thought worthy of being 
an ambassador of Christ? Had he not better apologise 
for his presence and then withdraw his candidature? 

But this was only for a moment. He knew that he 
had been called to be a preacher, and he must not turn 
coward at this, his first great ordeal. Besides, what 
would Martha Carkeek say? 

For a few minutes he was hesitating and nervous, and 
then confidence came to him. Doubtless the sermon 
was full of crudities, but it was full of promise. Besides, 
he revealed that he had a passion for preaching. 

At nine o’clock the examination took place and con- 
tinued till twelve, and here Michael felt more at ease, 
Definite questions were asked, and he had a chance. of 
using his brains and to utilise his reading. The field 
of thought covered was so great that Michael’s brain 
reeled. But although they covered much ground they did 
not dig deep. This disappointed the youth. The great 
questions of the existence and personality of God, the 
authority of the Bible, and the Christian doctrines were 
merely skimmed, but perhaps they went deep enough to 
reveal the calibre of the candidates, and at length the 
examination was over. 

“Before you retire so that we may consider your 
cases,” said the chairman, “there is a question I would 
like to ask you both. Have you any matrimonial en- 
gagements?” 
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“No,” replied the farmer’s son. 
« Yes, » replied Michael. 
é; “What is the name of the lady?” asked the chair-. 
man, with a ae He was an old man, and pS 
kindly. 

“Miss Menta Carkeek,” was the teply; 


The secretary wrote down the name, while nearly ier: oe 


member of the meeting smiled. Michael’s face showed 
no sign of the need for a razor. 


An hour later Michael was informed that he had been _ 


“unanimously recommended to the college committee, while 
the farmer’s son was told that his candidature was not 
successful. g 

- “T am so proud, Michael,” said Martha Carkeek, when — 
he returned to St. ~Breock ; “and did you really tell 
them that you were engaged to me?” 

“Yes,” replied Michael, “and I was proud to tell 
them.” 

“T do love you, oh, so much,” she answered. 

The following September Michael was summoned 
before the college governors to be again examined, and 
again he satisfied his examiners. 

“Are you prepared to pay the college fees?” asked 
the secretary of Michael. 

“Yes, sir,” replied Michael. 

“And you can be ready to start your studies at once? ” 

Sess six.” 

“That is well.” 

A week later Michael became a student at a theolo- 
gical college in a great northern city. In this city also 
was a college which was affiliated with one of the newer 
Universities. 

“T must not disappoint her,” said Michael, as he settled 
down to work. “I must take my University degree as 
well as pass my theological examinations.” 
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MICHAEL’S COLLEGE YEARS 


MICHAEL TREVAIL did not return to Cornwall for a year.- 
When the Christmas vacation came and all the other 
students went to their homes he remained at the college 
alone. He was sorely tempted to go to St. Breock, but 
he did not yield to the temptation. He could not afford 
it, he said, and he would spend the vacation in study. 

Miss Martha Carkeek was sadly-disappointed at this, 
and wrote him a long letter when he had infomed her 
of his intention. She told him that there was no reason 
for him to consider the question of money at all, and she 
enclosed a sum sufficient to cover all expenses. 

“What is mine is yours, Michael, my beloved,” she 
wrote. “Why, then, should you persist in talking about 
your poverty? I know you have been working very 
hard through the term, and I am sure you need rest. 
I am longing to see you, and mother will be only too 
pleased to have you at the Manor for three weeks. So 
come as soon as the vacation commences, and see that 
you do not lack for any comfort on your journey. The 
weather is very cold, and you will be several hours in the 
train; but the carriage shall meet you at the station, 
and you shall have the glad welcome of a loving heart 
when you arrive here. So do.come,.Michael, my dearest 
one, and then my joy will be full.” 

; But Michael did not yield. He sent an affectionate 
letter to Martha and told her that while he longed to 
come, he felt it would be mean and unworthy on his part 
to take advantage of her generosity. Already she had 
paid a large sum for his college fees, and he did not feel 
justified in going more deeply into debt. He had accepted 
two preaching engagements for the holidays, the fees for 
which would be of great service to him, and he had 
mapped out a course of study which would fully occupy 
his time. He was working for his Arts degree in addition 
to the ordinary theological curriculum, and he felt it 
his duty not to lose an hour. He therefore returned her 
money with all the love of a-grateful heart. 
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_4t must not be imagined that Michael had in the 
slightest degree grown cold towards Miss Martha Car- 
keek. He felt that his love had grown stronger rather 


than diminished, and he had no thought concerning her 


which would have given her a moment’s sadness; never- 
theless, he felt that his work must be put before every- 


debt. 

He made rapid advances with his studies. The prin- 
cipal of the college had written to Mr. Berry and had 
thanked him for sending a young man of such exceptional 
promise, and assured him that Michael would have a 
brilliant future if his health continued good. His one fear 
was that he would overwork himself. This was duly re- 
ported to Mrs. Carkeek and Martha, who rejoiced in the 
good tidings of his diligence. 

Of course, the life at the college enlarged: his out- 
look considerably. It was situated in the suburbs of a 
great city, and he was able to hear the ‘great preachers 
and the well-known scholars of the age. Moreover, 
books which he had scarcely ever heard of at St. Breock 
were now his daily companions, and he grew acquainted 
with the writings of the renowned men of the intellectual 
world. All this, although he was scarcely conscious of 

-it, altered his life considerably, while the lectures he at- 
tended at the college associated with the University made 
the world new to him. 

At the end of the first year at college he went back 
to St. Breock. He had been particularly fortunate as 
far as his preaching fees were concerned, and as he 
spent. absolutely nothing on himself he saved practically 
every penny. Then, to his great delight, a small money 


prize was presented to him just before the college broke 


up. He had stood first in the examinations among the 
students of his year, and this had won for him the 
prize in question. 

He was therefore in comparatively affluent circum- 
stances when he took his ticket for Cornwall, and he had 
been able to buy two suits of clothes, which, although 
scarcely cut to the idea of a Bond Street tailor, were, 
nevertheless, a considerable improvement on anything 
he had ever worn before. 

- Michael was very nervous when the train arrived at 
Truro Station. Would Martha be there? What would 


- she think of him? ,And what would the St. Breock people 


say concerning him? : 
He had travelled through the night, and it had been 
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early morning at the beginning of July as the train 
swept through his native county. How still and restful 
and pure everything was! He rejoiced in the leisurely 
attitude of the people and the soft, musical accent with 
which they spoke. It was a beautiful part of the country, 
~and he wondered whether he would be appointed to a 
Cornish circuit when his college course was ended. 
~ No sooner did he alight from the train than he saw 
Martha Carkeek coming towards him. She must have 
tisen early and driven several miles in order to be there 
to meet him. It was good to be loved so. The glad 
smile on her lips and the bright look in her eyes made 
her almost beautiful. 
“Michael! ” she said, with outstretched hands. 
He did not speak, but caught her hands. . Then they 
kissed each other. 
“Are you tired, Michael? It must have been a long 
journey through the night.” 2 
“Tt did not seem long,” answered Michael. “You 
see, I—I was wondering if you would come and meet 
mies. 


“And are you glad I’ve come?” = 
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“Do the birds sing in May?” asked Michael, and the - 


girl became radiant with joy. 

‘But you must be hungry,” she said. “Shall we not 
go to an hotel and get some breakfast? Or—or would 
you rather wait till we get home?” 

“Y’d rather .wait,’’ réplied Michael. “I was able to 
get something in Plymouth, and I had time for a wash, 
too.” 

The porters winked to each other as they left the 
station; nevertheless, they were very eager to take charge 
of Michael’s luggage. In the station-yard stood the 
Manor House phaeton, which Michael entered like a 
man in a dream. 

“Shall I drive, or you?” asked Martha. 

“You, please,” replied he. “I. am afraid I know 
nothing of horses.” 
So she gathered the reins in her strong, vigorous- 
looking hands, and a few minutes later they were passing 
along the most beautiful country lanes in England.~ 
j “Tt is good to be back,” sighed the youth. ‘I never 

dreamed that such happiness was possible.” 

“And I am so proud, so happy to have you back, 
Michael. I have been looking forward so long towards 
this day. And—and, Michael, you have .so much im- 
proved. You—you look quite -handsome. Just a dittle 
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pale and tired, but otherwise—Michael, you are sure. 
you leve me still ?. 22 
“Love you still!” he cried.. “I love you so that 
I can’t get over it. I fear sometimes lest I’ve dreamed ~ 
it all, and that I shall wake up one day. to find it all 
a dream.” ¢ 
“T shall always love you, Michael, always. But yes, 
you do look pale. After you’ve had breakfast I shall 
Insist that you lie down for a long rest. You’ve had © 
no cough or anything, have you?” and she looked 


‘anxiously at him. 


“No, nothing to speak of. But I am tired. You see, 
I’ve worked fairly hard.” es 

“Yes, I know you have. But now you are to have 
two months’ rest. Two months—just think of it—and 


-you are to be in my care all the time.” 


Michael lay back on the cushions with a sigh of 
content. The air was soft. and balmy, the sky was a 
great dome of blue, save for a few light silvery clouds” 
which were swept ‘along by the’ passing breeze. The 
hedgerows were covered with flowers, the whole country- 
side was in the glory of its summer foliage. But this 
was not all. By his side sat the woman who loved him, 
and to whom he had given his boyish heart. This was 
a home-coming indeed ! 

‘Mile after mile they passed, and still they were sur- 


“rounded by the same summer loveliness. The quiet old 


pony jogged steadily on, and Michael could not help 
noticing that the cottagers saluted them as the carriage 
passed by. 

Presently they entered St. Breock village. Martha 
had told no one that Michael was to come that day, but 
everyone knew it. The groom who had harnessed the 
pony had informed Mrs, Trudgeon that Miss Martha had 
driven alone to Truro that morning, and that one of 
the housemaids had told him that a bedroom had been 
prepared for a gentleman visitor. What further evidence 
was needed, therefore? Michael was coming, and Miss 
Martha had gone to meet him. 

“She must be purtly in love,” said Jennifer Roberts. 
“J’ve ’eerd as ’ow sich ladies do zend a groom to mit 


the train, and that they do wait on the door-step till ther 


sweet’earts do come.’ 


“P’r’aps she’s ’fraid ’ee’I] run away,” 


said Mary Brag. 


She’s ould ’nough to be hes mawther, as I’ve told un. 
And I dersay that the up- country maids be oal glad 


’nough to pick up a praicher.” 
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“He'd know which side his bread es buttered, - een 
may depend on that,” remarked ’Tilda Trustcott. “He H 


. kip to she right *nough. a 


were not watchers as the two drove by. 


“T doan’t knaw. Thews young praichers be ter’bly, 
run arter by the maidens.” 
- There was not a cottage in St. Breock in which there 
“Purtly improved,” was the general assent. 
“TI allays zaid ’ee’d turn out a reg "lar gent,” said 
Jennifer Roberts. “I wonder ef ’ee’s gone proud?” 
“A minister of the Gospel shud never git proud,™ 


was Mrs. Trudgeon’s rejoinder. “Else where do the 


meekness and lowliness come in?” 


“Mr. Berry have zed that he’ve done wonderful at— 


college,” remarked a.man who had stood watching from 


_ the blacksmith’s shop. 


2 


“JT doan’t owld weth colleges,” said Ellic Bone, wha 
was having a _ horse shod. ‘“?Tes clain ’gin  Scripter. 
Wot do Scripter zay? ‘Oppen yer mouth and I will 
fill .it.’ Ef ’ee’s called to praich, the Loard’ll give un 
words.” 

“T doan’t knaw sa much ’bout that, » sfid Peter Crawl. 
“Wot I d’ object to es praichers ’avin’ sa much salary. 


<I d@’ allays owld that a pound a week es ’nough for any. 


man.” 

Well, Michael will be independent of salary when 
he d’ marry Miss Ma’tha,” remarked Jack Brag. “An’ 
’ee’ll ’ave a tresher in ’er, too. A nicer laady never 
walked in shoe leather.” 

“Iss, but she’ve got a will of her oan,” said Ellic 
Bone. “’Ee’ll have a lot of addle weth his tin, and 
she ed’n the wawn to pay for his collegin’ and then 
laive un ’ave ’is oan way. I d’ wonder ’ow much she 
do ’low un for pocket money? ” 

“What I do wonder es, who popped the question, 
7ee or she?” remarked Peter Crawl. 

“Why do ’ee wonder that, Pitter?” 

“’Cos I’ve often tho’t as ’ow ’ee could never screw 
up courage nuff. ’Ees sich a quiet, bookish boy.” 

“T dersay she made et aisy for un,” remarked Ellic 
Bone, thoughtfully. 

“Tss, ther’s no doubt "bout that,” replied Peter; “but 
ther’s another thing. . What steps ’ave she tooked to 
ould un tight?” 

“Oa, tha’s all right,” replied Ellic. “He ’ad to 

fill up a paper afore ‘ee went to college 5 oal the young 
praichers do. In this paper. they ’ave to ia a “astory 
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_ of their life, so to spaik. They ’ave also to tell ef they’ve 


got a maid, and ef they ’ave, they ’ave to give ’er name 
and age and ef she’s a member of society, and oal other 
particlers ’bout ’er. Qa, she’s got un right ’nough.” 
“T ’ave ’eerd of praichers gittin’ out ov ther engage- 
ments,” remarked Peter. ‘ 
“Iss, but ef ‘ee was to try and git out of his with 
Miss Ma’tha, ’ee’d git turned out of the connexion. You 
see, Mrs. Carkeek es knawed by oal the big men.” 
Meanwhile Michael and Martha drove up to the Manor 


House. They did not know of the things which were 


said about them, neither ~did they care. Martha Car- 
keek was happy in her love for the lad she had chosen, 
and now that he was by her side did not see a single 
cloud in her sky. As for Michael, he felt as though 
his mother were alive again. His every wish was antici-, 
pated, and he was cared for as though he were a delicate 
child. At first he rather rebelled, but presently he found 
it very pleasant to be ministered unto by such ioving 
hands. 

Of course, the whole neighbourhood turned out when 
Michael preached at the village chapel. Every seat was 
occupied half an hour before the commencement of the 
service. Local preachers had come from all over the 
circuit, and the sermon was eagerly debated for miles 
around. 

The Manor House pew was filled by visitors from a 
distance, so that Mrs. Carkeek and Martha could barely 
find room. But Martha did not object. Everything was 
as it should be, and it was with a proud heart and shining 
eyes that she listened to her lover. Greatly as the sermon 
was praised, it seemed to her as though justice were not 


done to the preacher. It seemed a miracle to her that 


the thoughtful, distinguished-looking young man, who. 


spoke so powerfully, was the puny boy she had seen 


years before, sitting by his mother’s side in that same 
chapel. She stood aside after the service while people 
congratulated him; but presently she claimed him: as 
her own, and walked back with him to the Manor House, 
with the same feeling in her heart as Queen Elizabeth 
must have had when the news came to her that the 
Spanish Armada had been destroyed. 

As for Michael, he thought of Martha as he had 
always thought of her. He almost felt like apologising 
to her when he kissed her good-night. In spite of his 
success, she was far above him, and especially did he 


_--—-yealise it in St. Breock. where everyone paid her homage. 
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It may be that once or twice he thought of her as looking | 
rather stout and matronly, but this did not detract from 
her charm. Indeed, it was a comfort to him to be so 
completely cared for; it was pleasant to be shielded from 
the rough winds of life. 

' It is true he was led to wonder, as he read two or 
three novels during the vacation, why he never felt as - 
some of the characters in the stories felt. He had always 
avoided novels up to now, and regarded them as un-. 
worthy of the attention of one whose vocation was the 
ministry. But*college life had somewhat broadened his 
views, and he read them with eagerness. They described 
love as a great absorbing passion, which belittled every- 
thing else. Men under its influence tossed convention 
to the winds and were prepared to make all sorts of 
sacrifices for it. He could not quite understand this 
attitude, but he reflected that these characters were but 
the puppets of the author’s imagination, and had nothing 
to do with real life. 

The vacation passed away like a pleasant dream, and - 

when he went back to work in September he was bronzed 
and strong. Moreover, he was eager to get back, eager again 
to engage in studies which engrossed him so completely. 
_ Nothing happened to mar the pleasure of his college 
life. He went to St. Breock for each of the summer vaca- 
tions, but he remained in his college rooms during Christ- 
mas and Easter. When at last this part of his career 
was at an end, he looked forward with joy towards 
commencing his work in the ministry. He knew he had 
done well in his theological examinations, for the results 
had been made known. He had retained his position 
as the prize-winner for the year, and had, been praised 
beyond measure. 

“The most brilliant student I have ever had,” remarked 
the Principal. “How he has managed to retain his place 
while studying for his Arts degree, I don’t know. But 
I’m afraid he won’t pass that. It is hardly to be ex- 
pected.” 

This was Michael’s fear. He had worked very hard; 
but the theological work had been no child’s play, and 
had left far from sufficient time to devote to his Uni- 
versity work. Still, he had done his best, and made his 
way to the University college on prize-giving day with 
a fast-beating heart. 

Before the afternoon was over he hardly knew whether 
she was standing on his head or his heels. He had taken 
his Arts degree with first-class -honours } 
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“I owe it all to Martha,” he said in his heart as his, 


friends congratulated him. “But for her, I could never 
have done it.” . ; f 
; As_soon as he was able to get away, he ran to the 
_hearest post-office and sent her a telegram :— 


“Have taken Bachelor’s degree with first-class honours. 
—MICHAEL.” 
. After the students had returned to the divinity college, 
_and they were sitting down to tea, a telegram was brought 
to the Principal. ie 
“This is not for me, Mr. Trevail,” he said, with a 
smile. “It is addressed to Michael Trevail, B.A.” 
There was a general cheer as this announcement was 
made, and Michael’s heart beat high with joy as he broke 
the seal. 


_ “Am prouder than words can say. Heartfelt con- 
gratulations and deepest love. Come soon.—MARTHA.” 
_ Yes, it was: good to live, and his only grief was that 


his mother was not alive to know of his success. 
“T owe it all to Martha,” he repeated to himself. 


: Wi ae er ore, Ae bee 
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“One of the Cornish circuits has been pleading very _ 


hard for you, Mr. Trevail,’ said the Principal to him 
later. “Would you like to go?” 

“Which, sir?” 

“One of the best. The St. Mabyn circuit. It is 
only about forty miles from your old home. You see, 
the prophet is not without honour in his own country. 
Do you think you would like the Stationing Committee 
to appoint-you?” 

“J should be quite willing to go wherever the com- 
mittee may think it wise to send me,” replied Michael. | 

Two weeks later, as he sat on the Manor House lawn, 
Martha brought him his letters. 

“You have quite a large correspondence, Michael,” 

she said. 

But Michael did not look at the letters. His attention 
was drawn to a communication enclosed in a halfpenny 
wrapper. 

“List of Stations,” he read, and then he scanned the 
pamphlet eagerly. 

' “Martha,” he cried, “I am put down for the St. 
-Mabyn circuit.” j ; 
“TT am glad,” cried she. “It is only forty miles away, 
and we shall be able to see each other every few weeks.” 
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eee 
“Yes, won’t it be splendid?” said Michael. 
Then for a long time he sat looking into the dis 
tance. It seemed to him that the first act in the story — 
of his life was ended, and that soon the curtain was — 
to rise on new scenes and new experiences. Once or 
twice he seemed to be able to look behind the curtain, 
and as he looked he was afraid. He saw himself, and © 
yet he was a new man. His heart was wild with a joy 
hitherto undreamt of, and torn with the great storms of 
= passion that shook the foundations of life. ; 
What did it mean? 
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i CHAPTER VI : 
THE COMING OF BETTY 


MICHAEL TREVAIL arrived at St. Mabyn on the Friday 
before the third Sunday in August. He had made this 
arrangement for what seemed to him sufficient reasons. 
If he went on Thursday he would be displeasing Martha 
Carkeek, who wanted to keep him at St. Breock as long 
as possible. If he waited until Saturday it would seem 
to the circuit officials as though he only came when he =e 
was obliged. He therefore decided to go on a Friday. 
This may seem so trivial a matter that it is scarcely 
worth mentioning, and yet it was regarded as of great 
importance. 
“Well, I never,’ said Susan Jory, when she was told  —_—_. 
that the new preacher had arrived. “Come on a Friday, 
es ’a? Then ’ee’ll never do no ‘good. Flyin’ in the 
faace of Providence, I do call it. W’y, I’d never put 
a hen to set or baake bread on a Friday. I shud knaw 
that the eggs would oal turn out addle, while the bread 
wud be sa ’eavy as lead. As fer a minister of religion 
to come to a new circuit on a Friday, ’ow can ’ee ’spect 
conversions? Nobody ever knawed any good to come of 
anything or-anybody what ded begin on a Friday. I tell 
"ee now, ’ee’ll come to no good. Ther’ll be a bad end 
to un, and ’ee’ll laive the circuit in disgraace.” 
“He’s ter’ble clever, I s’poase,” remarked Betsey Ben- 
petto, who had given Susan the information. 
“{ doan’t care nothin’ for that. Cleverness doan’t 
count when you do braik the laws of the Bible. Why, 
there was Tommy Dain got married on a Friday. Wot 
-was the result? His ouldest maid was a witch. I’ve 
eerd my grandfather spaik ov et scores ov times. Then 
there was ’Siah Trenoweth; he was boorn on a Friday. 
Was ’ee ever converted? No; ’ee was sent to Bodmin 
jail for poachin’, tha’s wot ’ee was. How, then, can 
ee spect the blessin’ of God to rest on a praicher whe 
doecome to his fust circuit cn a Friday?” ; ' 
Now, Susan Jory was regarded as an oracle in St. 
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Mabyn, and thus Michael’s decision counted for more | 
than may at first appear. 

‘Still, nothing happened to harm him on his journey. 
He arrived about four o’clock in the afternoon and went | 
straight to the lodgings he had engaged, and which had 
been occupied by his predecessor. 

He found St. Mabyn to be the most beautiful - village 
he had ever seen. It was not quite a town, but it was 
certainly a village of considerable dimensions. The 
month was August, and the place seemed to be ablaze 
with flowers. Every cottage, however small, possessed 
a garden, and most of them were of considerable dimen- 
sions. Thus St. Mabyn, while it did not contain more 
than- a few hundred inhabitants, covered a considerable — 
tract of ground. It was built entirely without plan. The © 
houses had sprung up at the sweet will of the villagers, © 
and this added to the beauty of the place. There was 
no long, dreary street with the market-place near the 
centre; there were no factories to mar the rustic love- 
liness of the place. It was true there was a mine some 
little distance away—the Besowa mine—but that could 
not be seen from St. Mabyn; and as all the machinery 
of this mine was driven by water, and not by steam, 
the air was not polluted by steam and smoke, as is the 
case in the Northern factory towns. 

Indeed, St. Mabyn was a kind of Arcadia, and was 
very little influenced by the great busy world outside. 
The nearest railway station was three miles away, but — 
there were two deliveries of letters each day. ‘ 

Michael’s lodgings were in perfect accord with the — 
rest of the village. He had two rooms in a lovely, old-— 
fashioned cottage. The house was owned by a farmer’s 
widow, who let two rooms to the “second praicher” — 
of the circuit, not because she desired to make money so 
much as for the desire of helping on “the cause.” It 
was surrounded by a large garden, which was ablaze with 
flowers, while wild fuchsias, geraniums, honeysuckle, and 
rose trees covered all the walls. 

When Michael entered his rooms he felt as though 
he were entering a fairy palace. His sitting-room looked — 
out over the garden, and the open windows allowed the ~ 
perfume of a thousand flowers to pervade the room. He ~ 
found to his astonishment and delight, moreover, that — 
Martha Carkeek had prepared a surprise for him. With- 
out giving him any hint of her intentions she had ordered © 
a new bookcase to be placed in the room, and, what | 4 
was more, had it filled with books which Michael had — 
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long wanted, but which he had no hope of getting. This 
sali his own bookcase and slender stock of books look 
_poor and shabby, nevertheless he rejoiced in them, for 
they told him of Martha’s loving kindness. And even 
this was not all, for a new roll-top desk stood in the 
“room, containing every convenience for the student. E 

“How good she is to me, and how I love her!” 
he said to himself as he examined her gifts. “I owe 
everything to Martha—everything; my theological train- 
ing, my Arts degree—neither could have been without 
her. And now I find my little study a perfect dream 
of delight all through her.” 

He threw himself into the armchair and looked around. 
Everything was pleasing to the eye and convenient for 
use. The room, like the garden, was gay with flowers. 
bee You lt have tea, sir?” 2 

“Please, Mrs. Rosevear.” — 

“How do ’ee like your rooms, sir? ” 

“They are a perfect delight, Mrs. Rosevear.” 

_ “We're expecting great things from ’ee in the circuit, 
sir. The head of the college where you’ve been have 
sent glowin’ reports, as well as Mr. Berry, who used 
to be your superintendent minister.” 

“YT hope you'll not expect too much, Mrs. Rosevear.” 

Oh, no, sir. We can see that you be very young. 
) Ali the same, number two preacher have often been - 
} more popular than number one. I expect Mr. Boase will 
| be comin’ to see you soon. It do seem strange that this 
| should be called the St. Mabyn circuit while the head 
) preacher do live at Polgooth.” / 
“Ah, that is because Polgooth is a new place, while 
| St. Mabyn is an old one. What a lovely village it is, 
|) Mrs. Rosevear! Not so big as Polgooth, of course, but 
‘ten times as beautiful.” 

“Tm glad to hear you say so, sir. That new book- 

case, and the books, and the writin’ desk must have cost 
} ’ee a lot of money, sir?” : 
This was the point at which Mrs. Rosevear had been 
} driving. She was a good woman but she dearly loved 
gossip. Moreover, she wondered how Michael, who was 
| said to be poor, could afford to obtain such expensive 
| luxuries, and she wanted to know how he got them. 

But Michael did not enlighten her. He was very 
‘sensitive concerning his affairs, and, beyond informing 

the connexional officials, had said nothing about his en- 
gagement.even to his fellow students. He did not know 
| that the question as to whether he was engaged to be 
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married to anyone was at that moment eagerly discussed ~ 


by the St. Mabyn people. 


Hundreds of eyes had seen him go through the village, 


and various were the remarks passed on him as he got 
out of the conveyance he had hired at Polgooth station. 


“He did not know that his goings-out and comings-in would 


be duly noted, and that whatever he did would form 
a subject of conversation among the people. As Mrs. 
Rosevear had said, he was very young, and his know- 
ledge of life was very small. He had heard the old 
saying, common among Cornish Methodists concerning 
their minister, “The first year idolised, the second year. 
criticised, the third year scandalised,” but he had paid 
but little attention to it. Like all very young men, he 


regarded the work of his life through a halo of romance, 


and looked forward to the coming days with glad hope. 

I will not tarry over Michael’s first weeks at St. 
Mabyn, much as I would like to do so. There is always 
something very touching and pathetic about a young man 
commencing his life’s work; such little things seem to 
make or mar it. Nay, more, a small happening some- 
times becomes the forerunner of events which have issues 
that are well-nigh tragic. : 

And this was true in Michael Trevail’s case, as I 
shall now have to tell. He commenced his duties with 
high hopes and lofty determinations; he was received 
with unbounded enthusiasm by the people. His fame 
spread for miles around, and many walked long distances 
to hear him. His congregations followed him from 
chapel to chapel in the circuit, even although he told 
them: he should preach sermons which. they had heard 
before. His praise was on all tongues. When he preached 
at St. Mabyn, the parish church and the other chapels 
were well-nigh depleted. of their congregations. His 
intellectual attainments were exaggerated beyond measure. 
Many people who under ordinary circumstances never 
thought of entering a dissenting chapel went to hear the 
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youthful orator who had come to St. Mabyn, and it — 


was this fact which not only flooded St. Mabyn with 


gossip, but which shattered all Michael’s plans and sent © 


his determination to the winds. I am loth to write about 


it, for I have learnt to love Michael Trevail, and I am 


afraid that many will judge him harshly. Still, I have 
set out to write the romance of this young man’s life, 


and, as what will immediately follow forms a very im-. 
portant part of that romance, I must set it down here, — 


even although it may be read by unfriendly eyes. 
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__ The most important house in St. Mabyn was an old 
Tudor mansion called Bolitho Hall. It had been in- 
Beobited by the Bolithos for many generations. The 
present Mr. Bolitho, who had come into possession of 
the estate some twenty years before, had regarded him- 
self as belonging to a subsidiary branch of the family, 
but suddenly found -himself heir. He had belonged to 
an old Independent family, which, in the far-back past, 
-had failed to subscribe to the Act of Uniformity, and 
during his young manbood had adhered to that form of 
worship. When he took possession of Bolitho Hall, 
however, he occupied the Bolitho pew in the parish church, 
although he still had warm feelings towards his early 
faith. Henry Bolitho had one daughter, who had lately 
come home from France, having completed her education 
there. As she was an only daughter, however, a com- 
panion had been chosen for her, who, it was declared 
by the villagers, also acted in the capacity of a lady’s 
maid. 

It was wondered by many that Henry Bolitho, who 
was .a staid and somewhat sad-looking man, should have 
such a girl, as the latter was reputed to be, as a com- 
panion for his daughter. She was very young, not being 
nineteen years of age; but, more, the servants at the 
Hall declared her to be a wild, harum-scarum creature, 
who acted in an utterly irresponsible way. Laura Bolitho, 
‘however, was the idol of her father’s heart, and he never 
refused anything upon which she had set her heart. And 
Laura had insisted upon having Betty Carey as her com- 
panion. As far as Henry Bolitho could see, her cre- 
dentials were far from convincing, and her qualifications 
anything but satisfactory; but, as Laura had declared 
that she would have no one else, the father had consented. 
This, however, ought to be said. When she appeared 
at Bolitho Hall asva candidate for the post, she well- 
nigh bewitched Henry Bolitho as she bewitched every- 
cone else. Her saucy, handsome face, her flashing eyes, 
her vivacious ways made him feel young again. More- 
‘over, she answered his questions in such an unconventional 
manner, and yet showed evidences of such fine feelings, 
that Mr. Bolitho felt that, although she might not be 
exactly the kind of girl he himself would have chosen, 
her presence would be like sunshine in the house. He 
‘realised that his only son was away in the army, and 
“that he would be a very dull companion for his daughter, 
and that therefore she needed someone who would make 
the great, lonely house pleasant and glad. 
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THE ROMANCE OF MICHAEL TREVAIL — 

“My only objection to you, Miss Carey, is that I 

know so very little about you,” he said, after they had 
been chatting some time. 

“May not that be a recommendation?” she asked. 

“How can that be?” : 

“The more you know about people the less certain 
you are of them,” she answered 

Mr. Bolitho felt so impatient at this answer that he © 
was tempted to show her out of the room; but the guile- 
ess look in her eyes stopped him. 

“Besides, is it not necessary to know the -character 
of the people who give testimonials?” she added. 

“Of course, the Rev. William Jermyn speaks of you 
as a young lady of good family and tolerable education,” 
he said, turning to the only letter she had brought. 

“My family are—rather nice,” she said demurely. 

“Of course—they are not—rich?” said Mr. Bolitho, 
hesitatingly. 

“Ts not that a somewhat awkward question?” she 
said, and her eyes sparkled. 

\ “Perhaps it is,’ replied Mr. Bolitho; “but you see 
I am anxious to secure a suitable young lady as my 
daughter’s maid. I desire that no one shall have a bad © 
influence over her.” : 

The girl rose to her feet and walked towards the 
door. 

“You—you are not going?” he asked. 

“Certainly,” replied the girl. “If I give anyone the 
impression that I shall have a bad influence, I am sure 
it is time for me to leave,’ and Mr. Bolitho saw tears 
of anger in her eyes. 

I am inclined to think it was at this moment that 
he determined to engage her. Testimonials or no testi- 
monials, she had won his heart, even although his 
judgment told him that he was acting hastily. As a 
consequence Miss Betty Carey was installed as useful 
companion to Miss Laura Bolitho. 

“Wouldn’t it be fun to go to hear this new preacher ?% 
she said to Laura Bolitho towards the middle of Octo- 
ber. “Your father objects to tennis on a Sunday, and 
I really can’t stand going to church twice.” } 

“JT hear this young Mr. Trevail has converted lots 
of people. He may convert you.” 

“And I’d be an interesting convert, I promise you,” 
retorted Betty. : 

That night the two girls found their way to the St. 


Mabyn Methodist chapel. Laura Bolitho was but little 
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impressed, but Betty Carey listened like one spellbound. 
She watched Michael! as though she found him an interest- 


ing study. On their way back to Bolitho Hall she was 


very subdued. 

“What is the matter with you, Betty?” asked Laura 
Bolitho, presently. “Has the young prig impressed you? ” 

“Tremendously.” a 

“Are you going to become a Methodist?” 

“Why not? I think it. would be great fur” | 

“For shame! Don’t let father hear ~you say such 
things.” F 

“Laura, your father and I have quite fallen in love 
with each other. He has remarked that I should be 
allowed some latitude, seeing that my heart is all right, 
Yes, I seriously think of joining the Methodists.” 

“Just as at one time you thought of joining the Church 
of Rome.” fi ae 

“Hush, my dear! Even that may take place yet. 
At present I’m interested in the Methodists. This young 
man has done the work.” 

“Well, what steps are you going to take?” \ 

“JT don’t know. I must think. But don’t be surprised 
at anything, Laura, my dear.” 

That night, when Betty went to her room, there, was 
a curious look in her eyes. More than once she burst , 
into laughter, and again she seemed to be thinking 
deeply. \ 

“He does look interesting,” she said aloud, presently; 
“he might » and again she laughed. 

Two nights later Michael Trevail sat alone in his 
room. He had just returned from a week-night service, 
about a mile away from St. Mabyn. Mrs. Rosevear, 
after placing his supper on the table, had gone to bed, 
Michael ate his frugal supper in silence,~and, having 
removed the plates to the pantry, of which Mrs. Rose- 
vear had told him, sat down to think. © 

“Tt will be glorious to have a house of my own,” 
he thought. “Just fancy! To come home and find 
Martha to greet me! ” 

He turned to her last letter and read it. There was 
nothing effusive about it. It was just the affectionate 
letter of a true-hearted, loving woman. There were 
anxious inquiries about his health, and warnings against 
overwork and sitting in damp boots. She also asked him 
if he had need of anything, as she would send him any- 
thing he desired without delay. 

“How good and kind she is,” he mused, “and what 
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a help she will be to me in my work! She has been — 


my good angel for years. I hope and pray I may be. 


worthy of her.” 

He gave a start. He thought he heard a sound out- 
side and listened intently. But no; all was silent. 

“The Principal at the college seemed rather displeased 
at my engagement,” he continued, presently. “He said 
he did not approve of so young a man as I being engaged 
to one sé many years older. Why? I wonder. I shall 
mever seen anyone that I could care for as I care for 
her. I have seen all the young women in this circuit, 
and there is not one to whom I would give a second 

- Again he started. He was sure he heard a noise in 
the garden. The night was still and not a breath of wind 
stirred, yet he was sure he heard a rustling among the 
bushes, and it seemed to him that he heard the sound 
of a footstep on the pathway. 

He pulled aside the blind and looked out. No; nothing 
‘was to be seen. A half-moon sailed in the sky and the 
leaves of the trees which had not yet fallen shone in 
the silver light. 


“No; I must have been mistaken,” he said. “Every-— 


one has ‘gone to bed, and no one will be walking abroad.” 

He threw himself into his chair again and opened 
a book; but he had not read a dozen lines when he 
heard a timid knocking at the door. 

“Who can it be, I wonder?” he thought. “Mrs. 
Rosevear is in bed, and fast asleep, I expect. I’d better 
go and see.” 

He opened the door and saw a girlish form standing 
there alone. 

“Do you wish to see Mrs. Rosevear? ” he asked. “ Be- 
cause, if you do, I am afraid it will be impossible. She 
has been in bed an hour or more.” 

“YT do not wish to see Mrs. Rosevear.” 

He was silent. 

“JT would like to see the Rev. Michael Trevail, if 
I may,” she went on, and Michael noticed that her voice 
was sweet, and low, and refined. 

“T am Mr. Trevail,” he said. “What can I do for 
your” 

“T am afraid I cannot tell you in a minute. I want 
your advice very much. I heard you preach on Sunday 


night, and ever since I have felt a great longing to 


speak to you.” 
Michael looked at her again, and the idea of her 
being a beggar was dispelled in a moment. Moreover, 
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THE GOMING OF BETTY 
‘she “did not belong to the servant or the mining class. 
She spoke like a lady; doubtless she was one. ei 
_ “Won’t you come in?” he said, scarcely “knowing 
_ the purport of his words. 
@ © “If L-am_ not intruding,” she said. “I-am afraid 
© it is rather late—nearly ten o’clock; but I could not- 
FE come earlier, and really the matter is very important.” 
“Tf I can be of any help to you, I shall be very 
glad,” he said, and: he opened the door of his -sitting- 
room. 
“A minute later ‘the lamplight , fell upon a, face. that 
set his pulses dancing wildly, ‘and caused. the blood to 
tush madly through his veins. It was the face of a young 
girl, with dark sparkling eyes, rose-bud lips, .dimpled 
chin, and dark, curling hair. It was a face that,laughed. 
at you, appealed to you, made you angry, and yet made 
laughter come to.-your heart all at the same moment. _ 
- For an instant she kept her eyes on the ground, and 
then lifted them to Michael’s face. Those eyes bewildered 
him. They were shy, they were bold and defiant, they 
were roguish, they were plaintive and appealing. . | 
Michael forgot that she stood on the threshold of his 
little study, and that the lamplight was shining upon 
her face; it seemed to him that they were together in 
some fairy glen, and that she had told him of a shining 
world that she was to reveal to him. He could not have 
_ described a feature of her face; he only knew that he 
had never seen its like before. 
“You can be of very great help tome,” she said, 
| you being so learned and clever.” , ia 
Her voice roused him to himself. He realised that 
his late visitor was a young girl, who seemed to belong 
~~ to a class of which he. knew ‘nothing, and wip had 
| blinded him by her beauty. 
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“I am so afraid of you,” said Betty Carey, presently, 


lifting» her eyes coyly to Michael’s. 

“Why?” he asked. “There is no néed that you 
should.” 

“T am so ignorant, so—so—poor; and—and of course, 
well, I am afraid I shall make you laugh at me.” 

“There is no need that you should have such feelings,” 
he replied, with great self-complacency. “I have come 
here that I may be of service to any who may need me.’ 

“Oh, how grand it must be!” and again her eyes 
flashed into Michael’s. 

“What must be grand?” 

“To come to a place to help people. To teach them.” 

“That is my calling,” said Michael, proudly. He 
was pleased that ‘the girl regarded him in this way. 
“Perhaps I should be able to talk to you better if I 
knew your name,” he continued. 

“My name is Betty.” 

“Betty what? ” 

“Just Betty.” And again those wondrous eyes of hers 
appealed to him in a way he could not understand. 

“Won’t you sit down?” he asked. 

“JT ceuldn’t think of it,’ she returned. 

“Why not? ” 

“You see, I am a servant,” she replied. 


A servant. In spite of himself he could not help 


being disappointed. He was angry with himself because 
of his mistake. Besides, the situation had lost some of 
its romance. He had thought of her as a lady; and to 
be told that she was a servant ‘was to destroy a certain 
quality in their interview which gave him pleasure. 
Still, he tried to be true to his democratic principles. 


One soul should be as valuable as another to the true 


minister. 
“T hope you will ‘sit down, nevertheless,” he said, 
“and pray do not be afraid to tell me what is in ‘your 
heart.” . 
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_ “Yes, but you are so clever, and, perhaps, can’t 
- understand the feelings of a poor girl such as I.” “i 
__ He looked at her again, and she cast her eyes on 
apap for a moment and then lifted them timidly 
_ to his. ' 

“That does not matter,” he replied. “Although I 
am a minister, I was reared among poor people.” ee 

“Were you really?” she asked. “And yet you are. 
so clever. I see that when you are advertised to preach, 
B.A. is printed after your name. What do those letters 
mean? ” ee Se 

“Do you not know?” he asked. 

“T am so ignorant,” she said. “How can I be other- 
S wise? . ; © 
Ei “The letters mean Batchelor of Arts,” he said. “It 
_ means that I have passed certain examinations and satis- _ 

_ fied the authorities of a certain University.” 

“How wonderful!” she said. . 25 

Michael did not feel sure of his ground. For the 
first time it seemed as though the girl were laughing 
at him. She did not speak or act like the servant class 
-—nay, more, he could not call to mind a farmer’s 
daughter in the whole circuit who spoke with the same 
elegance of manner. She seemed quite the equal of 
Martha Carkeek. Nevertheless, ‘she was plainly dressed ; 
her clothes might have been worn by any respectable 
servant. 

“Well, tell me in what-way I can help you,” he 

said. 

She was still standing on the threshold of the room, 
and the lamplight fell upon her face— a face from which 
he could not turn his eyes away. 

3 “YT heard you preach on Sunday night. I was very 
~ much impressed.” 
“You were at St. Mabyn chapel?” 

“Yes, I was there with my mistress. She came out 
of fun, and I had to accompany her. Ah, sir, it is very 
sad! She scoffed at your preaching, but I—I have scarcely 
been able to sleep since.” 

“Whe is your mistress?” he asked sharply. 

“Miss Bolitho, please, sir,” she replied. 

“Anyhow, you did not scoff?” 

“TY? Oh, no, sir. I was frightened. I have never 
been converted. You told us that we must all be born 
again, or we should all go away into a terrible doom. 
It’s awful to think of. I’ve been told that ‘hell is a 
terrible place, where people suffer for ever and ever. I 
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asked one of my fellow-servants about it, and she gave 
me Wesley’s catechism for children of tender years, and 
I read what the catechism said about it. Please, sir, 
is this right?” And she recited some passages from the 
Methodist catechism as demurely as a child in a Sunday- 
school class. 

“Question: Where do the wicked go when they 
die?’ 

“€ Answer: The wicked when they die go to hell.’ 

«Question: What is hell?’ 

“¢ Answer: Hell is a bottomless pit, full of fire and 
brimstone.’ 

“* Question: How are the wicked punished in hell?’ 

“¢ Answer: The wicked are punished in hell by hav- 
ing their bodies burnt with fire, and their souls tormented 
by the wrath of God.’ 

“Question: How long do these punishments last?’ 
~ “Answer: These punishments last for ever and 
ever.’ 

“Please, sir, is that right?” 

“The views of theologians concerning a future state. 
have been considerably modified since Wesley’s days,” 
remarked Michael, grandly, but feeling very uncom- . 


_ fortable; “that is, with regard to the literal interpretation 


of such words.” 

“You use so many big words that I do not under- 
stand,” said Betty demurely. Do you mean to say it 
is not true? ” : 

“Tt is true in. essence,” said Michael, somewhat stam- 
meringly. 

“In essence,” said Betty; “that must be something 
awful. And I have never been born again, and I don’t 
know how I can be. Besides,” and here Betty put her 
handkerchief to her eyes, “it is so terrible, for Miss 
Bolitho won’t let me go to chapel any more. She says 
it is not good for me. That is why I- have come to you. 
Please, sir, you'll not tell anyone that I have come, . 
will you? ” 

“Certainly not,” replied Michael, with decision. 

“Thank you, sir. If you please, will you tell me 
how I can be converted? You said on Sunday night 
that this was very necessary, if we wished to escape 
the doom you spoke about.” 

She looked very plaintive, very beautiful as she stood 
there before him, and the more Michael saw the wonderful 
flash of her eyes, the more he was bewildered and fas- 
cinated. Besides, he was utterly at sea. In spite of her 
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3 : f 5 : 
words he could not be quite sure of her motive in coming 
to him. She called herself a servant, and he thought 
_ that once or twice she had revealed the ignorance of 
the uneducated classes; but, on the other hand, she spoke 
_ with all the grace and purity of a high-born lady. 

_ “First of all it is necessary that you should repent,” 
he said. 

y “Repent? Please, sir, what’s that?” 

“Well, to repent you must be sorry for your sins.” 

e “What sins, please, sir? ” 
_ . “Well, there is original sin as well as actual trans- 
: 

a 

: 


gression.” ; 

The girl opened her eyes with wonder. “How clever 
you are!” she cried. “But will you please explain, sir?” 
4 “J am afraid it would take a long time to explain,” he 
* said; and then he hesitated. “I suppose you can read? ” 
_ the added. 

“Quite nicely,” said the girl. “Of course, I need a 

_ dictionary. for long words, but easy words I can read 

without stammering.” 

if “Then I’ll lend you a book,” said Michael. “It is a 

pleasant little story, which I think will suit you. It is 

called ‘The Dairyman’s Daughter.’ ” 
“Oh, that must be nice! ” : 

“When you have read it,” said Michael, “you can come 
to me again and tell me about it.” 

“Please, sir, I could never come again. Indeed, I don’t 
know how I shall be able to get in to-night. I—I came 
here without asking leave, and—and I expect the servants’ 
door will be locked.” é © 

“711 1._that is, I will accompany you and explain 

to Mr. Bolitho,”’ said Michael. X 

“Oh, no, sir, indeed you mustn’t. I should lose my 
“place if you did.” j 

At that moment the village clock chimed. 

“Please, sir, what time is it? ” she gasped. 

“Tt is half-past ten,” replied Michael. 

. “Then I must be going. It is very hard to be a servant, 
sir, and I know of no one but you who can tell me how 
to repent.” 

There was a tone in her voice which Michael: could 
not understand. He looked at her questioningly, and again 
he caught the flash of her roguish eyes. He had never': 
_ seen anyone like her before—the perfect contour of her 
features, her pure complexion, her rosy lips, and the 
curling stray locks which glistened on her forehead. Her 
voice, to his excited imagination, seemed as sweet as the 
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music of a purling brook. He was dazzled—bewildered. — 
He did not want her to go. He longed to continue in her 
society. 

“Let me walk back with you,” he said, not realising 


the nature of his request. 
“Thank you, I prefer going back alone.” 


He knew that his offer was refused, curtly refused, tak : 


he did not realise the significance or her words. He was 
only conscious at the moment that she, a servant at the 
Hall, had refused his company, and that he was the most 
popular young minister that had ever been in the St. 
Mabkyn circuit. 

But her voice altered again in a moment. 

“Thank you so much for being so kind to a poor 
servant-girl, sir. It has been such a joy to be with you. 
No wonder’ everyone loves you, and I’ll read every word 
of the book—every word. And you’ll please pity my 
ignorance, and not be hard on me for not knowing how to 
repent, will you? ” 

For the life of him he did not know how to answer 
her. His heart fluttered like a caged bird. 

“JT shall be very glad if I can be of service to you,” he 
stammered awkwardly, and he held out his hand. 

The girl held out hers and he caught it. It was a 
beautif6l hand, and seemed so small and soft as it lay 
in his, 

“Please, sir, you'll think kindly of me, won’t you?” 
she said, and again she hifted her eyes, half coyly, half 
saucily to his. 

“Of cérse I will,” he replied hastily. . 

“And please, sir, will you tell me what Miss Bolitho 
meant by calling you a prig? ” 

‘Before he could answer she was gone. He heard her 
light footsteps as she tripped down the garden path and 
along the lane, and he stood at the door until the sound 
died away in the distance. Then he went down the path 
to the garden gate and looked in the direction where she 
had gone. 

He did not know that he stood there bareheaded and 
alone. He was only conscious that something had come 
into his life of which he had been ignorant before. He did 
not think of analysing his feelings. He did not ask how 
a servant-girl should speak with such grace and purity, 
or why the flash of her eyes and the sweetness of her voice 
should bewilder him. He did not stop to consider that 
even now the touch of her hand in his own palm seemed 
like a caress. And, if the truth must be told, he did not 
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think of her ostensible purpose in coming to see him, He 
did not think about her spiritual condition at all. She had 
come and stood on the threshold of his little study ana 
bewitched him. She had flattered him, puzzled him, and he 
-_-was not sure that she had not laughed at him. But he did 
not heed any of these things. He wanted to run after 
her, to see that no harm befell her, to—to tell her—he 
knew not what. 

=. He did not know that Mrs. Rosevear, who had heard 
- the sound of voices, had come to the window and had 
- watched her running down the garden-path and saw him 
q follow her. Had he known, much as he knew she loved 
& 
2 


gossip, he would not have cared. Nothing mattered. She 
had come into his life like a beautiful vision; she had 
bewildered him- by her seeming ignorance, her pathetic 
ignorance, her beauty; but more, she had set every nerve 
of his body tingling by the witchery of her presence. 

_ Presently he went back to his room, and to his surprise 
he found it gloomy and lonely. He looked at the spot on 
which she had stood so demurely, and he wondered. Then 
_ he sat down and tried to think what it all meant. 


int 

as 
ss Presently he started to his feet. 

= “She is no servant,” he cried; “she oan’t be. Ne 
-— servant could speak with such—such »” But he could 


not find the word to express his thoughts. 
“Tt was a hoax, a jest,” he went on. “She came here 
out of pure bravado. She has no spiritual difficulties.” 
Then he stopped. What did she mean by speaking so 
pathetically? Here eyes were pure as the dew. She was 
not cne’ who would jest about sacred things. Where had 
she learnt the Methodist catechism? No, she was no ser- 
vant. Yes, she was. She was just a precious jewel among 
the common stones. Of course, there were sweet, beautiful 
— girls among the servant class. Some doubtless spoke 
correctly, and But she had never been to a Sunday 
School, and she did not know the meaning of repentance. 
Did she not, though? How could one whose words came 
te her so easily and naturally be so ignorant? 

What did she mean by that question, twice repeated ? 
Miss. Bolitho had called him a prig, and she had asked 
him what it meant. He remembered the tone of her voice, 

_. the flash of her eyes, as the words passed her lips . 

B “A prig!” 

; The words made him writhe as he repeated them. She 
was some godless creature who made mock of religion 
-. and laughed at such“@s he. Of course, she had never been 
to Sunday school; she knew nothing, and cared nothing, 
about those things to which he had given his life. 
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Then he remembered the words she had spoken before 
» she had asked the question which had so angered him. 
“Please, sir, you’ll think kindly of me, won’t you?” 
she had asked, and he had seen her eyes as she had 
spoken. ; 

For the moment he did not care whether she were 
Jaughing at him or’ not. He was carried away by the 
thought of the witchery of her presence: She had come 
like sunlight into his hfe. She had puzzled, bewildered, 
made everything wonderful to him. 

For an hour he sat alone thinking. At one moment 
he felt sure that she was what she had said she was. At 
the next he was just as certain that she did not belong to 
the servant class at all, and that there was some reason 
that he could not understand why she came. Perhaps she 
was some writer of novels who wanted copy; or, perhaps— 
perhaps—he did not know what. Sometimes he did not 
care. 

Of course, he would never see her again. Of that he 
felt quite sure. Such a girl as she would not repeat such 
an experience; but even while he was convinced that this 
was true, he found himself wondering what kind of letter 
she would write, and whether it would be possible for him 
to arrange a meeting-place with her. 

' He could not think of going to bed—he would not be 
able to sleep if.he did, so he went out and walked bare- 
headed towards the Bolitho Hall lodge gates. When he 
saw these he went back to his lonely room again, to go 
over for the hundredth time the experiences of the evening. 

Presently he went to bed, but he did not sleep until far 
into the morning. During the hours he lay awake he 
repeated the name of “Betty ” many times, but “Martha ” 
never passed his lips. 

The next morning Mrs. Rosevear watched him closely. 
She wanted to know who his visitor was. She also had 
slept badly. What wonder, when she had conceived a 
hundred theories to explain such an event? What she 
could not understand was that he seemed to be very quiet 
and: self-possessed. 

‘“You hada late visitor last night, sir? ’? Mrs. Rosevear 
spoke more correctly than most Cornish people, although 
she often lapsed into the vernacular. 

Michael started, but he answered in the affirmative 
very quietly. 

“It struck me as very strange that,she should come so 
late,” remarked Mrs. Rosevear. 

“ She—she came about a spiritual matter,” said Michael. 
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- “Tndeed! Who was she, then, makin’ so bold? ® 

“TJ don’t know her name.” aes aa 
“You don't say so! Was she a stranger to you?” 

_“JT never saw her in my life until last night. ” 
“And she came about a spiritual matter. What was it, 
I wonder? ” < 
“Tt would not be right for me to tell you, Mrs. Rose- 
vear, neither is it a matter to talk about. She came as an 
inquirer seeking guidance, but I never saw her before. 

Most likely I shall never see her again.” eae 

. Mrs. Rosevear was silent at this; but directly after 
breakfast she discussed the question with some ladies of — 
her acquaintance. They made many surmises about the 
matter, especially concerning. who she was and what was 
the particular doctrinal matter that troubled her, but they 
arrived at nothing definite. : 

They decided, although not unanimously, however, 
that the event added to the lustre of Michael’s name. 
= People came from long distances to hear the young 
minister. Doubtless this was some high-born lady whe 
_ had been moved by his eloquence. 

- Susan Jory, however, was not in agreement with the 
-others. The fact of Michael coming to St. Mabyn on a 
Friday still rankled in her heart. - 

“T tell ’ee,” she said, with emphasis, ‘’e’ll do no abidin’ 
work. He comed on a Friday, which is unlucky. Some- 
thin’ evil ’li come ov et, and ’ee’ll laive the gircuit in 
disgraace. Conversions and revivals doan’t folla the 
works of they that do go ’gin the Bible.” 

The story of Michael’s late visitor filtered through to 
most of the St. Mabyn members of the Methodist Church, 
but as nothing else of a similar nature followed, it ceased 
to be a matter of interest at the end of ten days, except 
that it started wonderful stories concerning “gentry ” 
coming from afar to hear the gifted young minister. 

As for Michael, he eagerly scanned his letters each 
morning, only to be disappointed. At the end of a fort- 
night, however, he opened one that was addressed to him 
in a strange handwriting. 


_ ©T wonder! I wonder!” he said—and then his heart 
gave a leap, because he saw that the letter was signed 


“ Betty.” 
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BETTY’S FIRST LETTER 


WHEN Michael saw the signature he was afraid to read 
the letter. Why, he did not know, but the fact remained. 
The picture of Betty came to him as he saw it. He caw 
her again standing on the threshold of the room, so coy, 
so demure, and yet with her eyes sparkling with a strange 
light. Those saucy, pouting lips and bewitching eyes 
bewildered him then; they bewildered him still. He did not 
believe she was a servant at the Hall; he did not believe 
she was a servant at all. He called himself a madman 
for thinking of her, and declared that he would drive 
her from his mind once and for ever. All the same he 
found himself making conjectures concerning her before 
the resolution had been well established in his mind. 

At length he unfolded the paper and read the letter. 


“REVEREND SIR,—I have read the book you gave me. 
Of ‘course, I’m only an ignorant servant-girl, but it seems 
to 'me very silly. All the people in the story appear to 
me artificial, morbid, and unnatural. If they had had a 
sense of humour, I am sure they would have acted dif- 
ferently. Please, sir, don’t you think a sense of humour is 
very necessary, even in mattets of religion? And would 
it not help ministers to understand people better—if they 
possessed it? Do forgive me for suggesting such a thing 
to you, who are so clever and learned. . Do ministers ever 
laugh? You did not laugh once when I called to see you; 
-and yet some very laughable things were said. 

“T’m not a bit sorry for my sins, and therefore I can’t 
be in a state of repentance, can I? Please, sir, do you 
think there is any hope for me? Or must I go to that 
bottomless pit full of fire and brimstone? And another 
thing: Could you be happy if you thought I was there, 
even if you were in heaven? I don’t believe you could. 

“Tf you have any interest in a poor heathen like I am, 
I shall be in Besowsa Woods, close by the pond, on Tues- 
day afternoon; but of course you won’t come. 

“‘T am, Reverend Sir, 
“Your humble and obedient servant, 
% BEDI. 
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BETTY’S FIRST LETTER 


“P.S. I have asked my mistress again what she meant 


__ by calling you a prig. I have also asked her what a prig 


means, but I can’t believe she’s right.” 


Michael threw the letter from him in anger. It was 
meant to insult him; it was outrageous. The girl was a 


- godless, worldly creature, lost to all sense of reverence. 


Of course, he would not think of going to Besowsa Woods. 
First of all, they were two miles away; secondly, they were 
in the opposite direction from the chapel to which he had 
to go that same evening; and thirdly, the girl had only 
mentioned such a meeting-place in order to:laugh at him. 
And he was not a man to be laughed at. He would treat 
the missive with silent contempt. She should at least see 
that, whether he had a sense of humour or not, he held 
such a letter in scorn. 

As for the postscript, it was worse than all the rest.. 
She also had called him a prig. Had she, though? He 
would read it again just to see what she did say. 

~Having read through ‘the postscript, he thought he 
might as well read the letter again. Of course, it was 
beneath contempt, but : : 

His anger rose higher at the second reading. She had 
said that some laughable words were uttered during their 
first interview. She had told him that he had no sense 
of.humour. She had made a mock of Wesley’s catechism. 
Of course, he would not see her, and he would throw her 
letter into the waste-paper basket. 

But he did not. Instead, he read it a third time. What 
dainty handwriting it was! He had imagined a servant- 
girl’s letter with mistakes in spelling and grammar, badly 
punctuated. He had received letters from servant-girls | 
since he had been in the circuit, and he had noticed that 
in many cases small “i’s” had been used instead of the 
capital letter. Moreover, the writing had, in nearly every 
case, been cramped, awkward, agd evidently written with 
difficulty. But .this letter was written by one who had a 
command of language, and who was able to insinuate her 
meaning by the turn of a sentence. 

- When he came to’ consider the matter further he had to 
admit that what angered him more than the tone in which 
it "was written was the fact that she had touched a truth 
to which he-had, been a stranger. A sense: of. humour! 
Yes; she was right. A sense of humour made all the dif- 
ference to many matters, even those appertaining to re- 
ligion. Had he a sense of humour ? 5 For that matter ought 
he, a minister, to cultivate such a gift, even if he had it? 
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_ It:was at this moment that he realised he had not read 
his other letters, and one of them was from Martha Car- 
keek. He opened it placidly and unexpectantly. 2 

“What is the. matter, Michael?” she wrote. “My 
usual weekly letter from you has not come. Why is it? 
Are you ill, or has something gone wrong with the post?” 

The question startled him. _He remembered now. 
No, he had not written. 

He felt more angry than ever. He felt ashamed, 
and forthwith he sat down and wrote her a long, affec- 
tionate epistle. 

He went out and posted the letter he had written to 
Martha, and then asked Mrs. Rosevear to let him have 
his midday meal punctually at one o'clock, instead of 
at half-past one. Why he did this he could not have 
explained. 

- At half-past one he was out in the road. He deter- 
mined to go very early to-the village where he had to . 
preach that night, and he started to go in that direction. 

Presently, however, he took a pathway which did not 
lead to the village, and by half-past two he reached 
Besowsa Woods. aE 

Of course, he would not see Betty, for, first of all, 
such a flighty creature as she would not keep her word; 
and, secondly, he would not go near the pond. But the 
woods were very beautiful, the autumn tints were upon 
the trees, and—well, the silence of the place would help 
him to think, 

He went straight to the pond. 

Doubtless it was very quiet; and the woods were 
grand. Now and then the leaves fell slowly down through 
the spreading branches. The ground was very soft 
beneath his feet. It was carpeted by the leaves which 
had fallen and decayed through the years. 

Michael did not know it, but the romance of his 
nature was being aroused. The silence of the woods, 
broken only by the purling stream and the thud of the 
_ Besowsa stamps away in the distance, awoke all sorts | 
of fancies and longings. 

He tried to collect his thoughts in order to com- 
pose a sermon, but he found himself thinking of Betty. 
Again he saw her laughing eyes; they had sometimes © 
looked demure when he had seen them, but he knew now 
that they had been laughing, and as. he saw them his 
‘sermon went to the winds. 

He looked at his watch; he had been therk an hour, 
and no one had come. Of course not, but he would wait. 
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-BETTY’S FIRST LETTER 
He was not due at Tolskiddy till seven, and really he 


didn’t cate a fig about his tea. 
A quarter to four. After all, he thought he would 


draw in early,.and there was no distinct pathway. 

He looked around him. No, no one was near. He 
would sit down on that fallen tree within sight of the 
pond for a few minutes, and then he would leave. 

§ “Good afternoon, sir.” 

Instantly his heart began to beat wildly. It was 
Betty's voice. 

“You are late,” he stammered. 


“What do you mean, sir? It is a great surprise to. 


me to see you here at all.” 
“But you expected me.’ 


leave at four o’clock. The evenings were beginning to - 


“How could I expect aie I am only a poor ser- 


vant girl.” 

“But you are no servant.” 

“T hope I am somewhat superior to the ordinary 
‘general’ servant,” she said, with dignity. “But Iam 
a servant at the Hall. You-can ask Miss Laura, if you 
like.” 

“¥ don’t believe you. You are trying to deceive me.’ 

“Good afternoon, sir,” she ‘said, walking away. 

“Please forgive me, Betty, but 

“How dare’ you? ” a 

“How dare I what?” 

“Call me—that is——” and then she burst out laugh- 
ing. “How long have you been here?” she -asked. 

, “Oh, a good while. I came here to—to think out 
a sermon.” 

“Did you?. Please tell me about it.” 

“{—I can’t—that is Look hete, Betty. . You_ are 
not what you are pretending to be. The letter you sent. 
was written by an educated person, and——” 

“Was the spelling right? Please tell me that.” 

“Yes; 1 ‘did. not notice a single mistake. Besides, 
there were sentences which 

The «girl interrupted him wrth, a merry laugh. “I 
am enjoying myself,” she said. 

“Yes, you are trying to amuse eae with me, just 
as you ‘tried when you came to my lodgings. Please 
don’t think that I do not see through your designs.” 

“T try to laugh at you, sir! How dare I! Why, 
I waited behind that big tree for half an hour, I was 
so afraid to come and speak to you. Why, I did not 
: sleep that night after I. had been to see you.” 
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* Neither did I,” said Michael. 

“Were you thinking about me?” 

“Yes, of course I was. How could I halp it?” 

“Tell me. what you were thinking about me,” he 
repeated. 

She turned her great laughing eyes upon him, and 
he felt drawn to her as if she possessed some secret 
~ charm. 

“What is the use of a poor girl like I am fthink- - 
ing about such a learned man as you? You are the 
mew second preacher in the St. Mabyn cireuit, whose 
praises are on all tongues, and I am only a servant. 
And yet servants have their thoughts, and their hearts, 
too, haven’t they?’ 

Her voice was like music to him. Besides, what did 
she mean? She had kept awake all night thinking about 
him, and the thought of it made his heart flutter like an 
imprisoned bird. What had she been thinking about 
him, and what did she think of him now? 

“T must be going back,” said Betty. 

“Where?” asked Michael. 

“Back to the Hall. This is my afternoon out, and I 
must be back at five o’clock.” 

“JT will walk back with you,” said Michael, hardly 
realising what he was saying. 

“No, no,” cried the girl; “I. forbid you. to do so.” 

“Then I must see you again some other time,” urged 
Michael. 

“I could not think of such a thing. Why do you 
want to see me again? ” 

‘““Because—because,” said Michael, “why, because, of 
course, I must.” , 

He had. forgotten everything save that he was here 
in the silent woods with this young girl. Occasionally 
-a bird chirped in the branches of the trees, while now and 
then a leaf fell noiselessly to the ground. The woods, 
moreover, were glorious in their autumn foliage, while 
the pond at his feet reflected the light shooting through 
the tree branches; but he thought nothing of it. The 
whole of his past life was forgotten; the years at St. 
Breock, the Manor House, Martha Carkeek’s love, his 
years at college, all had faded from his mind. They two 
were the world, and, although she spoke of going away, 
he must see her again. 

. “Do you want to see me again badly?” 

“Very badly.” 

“J am lonely at times,” she said, “very, very lonely. 
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- BETTY’S FIRST. LETTER 


 Doesn’t autumn time make you sad? The air is still and 
- heavy and sad. When the leaves fall to the ground, they 


_ tell me of souls floating all around me, and they-are lonely, 
lonely, too. Do you ever feel like that?” 


“No, I don’t think so,” replied Michael. “I believe I 


havea very happy life, and—and I am very happy to be 


with you now. That is the reason why we must meet 


again. I want to drive away your loneliness.” 
- “Don’t you want me to be lonely?” 


“No; I should like to make you happy.” 

- Do you know you have not spoken a word to me Shoal 
my sins, or about repentance?” 
- "© There are—well, there are times and seasons for every- 
thing,” said Michael, “and this is not the time to speak 
about such things.” 

“Well, good-bye.” 

“No, hot good-bye—only au revoir! When shall I see 


- you again?” 


“Oh, never. I don’t know.” 

“Vou must tell me!” 

“T can’t. I don’t know.” 

“Let me walk back to the Hall with you?” 

“Oh, no—that is, certainly not! I could not think of 


rik. Good afternoon. 0s 


“But, but ” cried Michael, quick to note the change 
in her voice. 
age not. Of course, I absolutely forbid such a 
t ing. 
She turned and walked away, and Michael could not 
help seeing how graceful her movements were and how 
perfectiy she was attired. 

“But you will write to me again, won't you? yy 

She did not reply, but walked rapidly for some thirty 


or forty yards, while Michael watched her like one spell- 


bound. Presently she stopped and turned around. 
“Good-bye, Reverend Michael Trevail, B.A.,” she said, 
in a mocking voice. Then her mood seemed to change 
again, for she gave him a bewitching smile and was lost 
among the trees. 
Michael did not move. He could not. A power which 
he could not comprehend seemed to chain him to the spot 


on which he stood. At first his mind seemed incapable _ 


of thought, but presently everything became clear, and 


then Michael Trevail knew that the world would never 


be the same again. 


He loved Betty! 
At first the — broaghe him untold joy. His love 
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surged in his veins like some fabled elixir of life. Every 
nerve tingled’ with exquisite joy. The world, life, love 
were ecstasy. The woods were a charmed region, peopled 
by bright spirits of joy. The pond at his feet was a mirror 
of heaven. 

“Betty |” 

It was the sweetest name on earth, and sweeter because 
she to whom it belonged was wondrous in her loveliness. 


Even as he stood there he saw her eyes again. They were © 


bold and shy, sad and saucy, plaintive and defiant, all at 
the same time; but they were always beautiful, and always 
in perfect accord with the face to which they belonged. 
The lad whose life had been as a dream, and whose greatest 
joys had been in the realm of fancy, had at last awakened 
to reality. 

.He repeated the name again and again, and it was as 


sweet to him as the purling of a streamlet over a stony bed 


on a moonlit night. The thought of their not meeting 
again never entered his mind. They would meet. They 
must. Why, he loved her—loved her! 

The fact held him spellbound; it made the world new. 
He had just begun to live. He did not ask himself whether 
she loved him, or ever could love him—that did not seem 
to enter -his thoughts. He loved her, and his love made 
life heaven—that was enough. 

Then suddenly a blow came, and immediately the sky 
was black, and the autumn woods were dank. He had no 
right to love. He had plighted his troth to a pure, good 


woman—one to whom he.owed everything. He was en- 


gaged to Martha Carkeek. He had, on filling up the form 
before entering college, answered a question to this effect. 
He had spoken of his engagement only a few weeks before 
to a denominational authority. Only a few weeks before 
he had kissed her on bidding her good-bye, and he had 
promised to go and see her at Christmas, if not before. 

And yet he knew that Martha Carkeek was nothing to 
him, while Betty was everything. 

“God forgive me! God help me!” he cried. “I did 
not know, I did not think ! ” 

Minute by minute he stood there close to the still waters 
which lay in the Besowsa Woods, but they no longer re- 
flected heaven. For the first time Michael Trevail knew 
what it was to suffer agony. 

Then the picture of Betty came to him, the picture that 
set his heart aflame, kindled his imagination, and aroused 
every particle of romance in his being. Again he saw 
the laughing, roguish eyes, th dimpled cheeks, the shining 
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BETTYY’S: FIRST LETTER © 
: ‘ 
tresses which crept from under her hat, the rosebud lips. 
He heard the music of her voice, which sometimes mocked 

him, and again set his heart beating with delight. 
He did not know who she was. But what of that? She 
_ had declared that she was a servant at the Hall, but it 
_ meant nothing to him. She had come across the pathway 
_ of his life like a beautiful vision, and henceforth there 
could be no other woman in the world for him. 

But that was wrong. She could never be anything to 
him. His troth was plighted to Martha Carkeek, the 
-- woman to whom he owed everything. But for her he could 
never have entered the ministry, and therefore could never 
have met Betty. 

Betty what? 

A nameless servant-girl. A mocking creature who had 
_ laughed at his most sacred convictions. But what of that? 
_ Martha’s goodness, Martha’s piety, Martha’s help all faded’ 
into nothing at the remembrance of the girl’s flashing eyes 
and roguish, pouting lips. She might be only a servant- 
girl, but she was more than Martha Carkeek;’ she could 
think more, live more, be more. | She was capable of 
entertaining a realm of life that must remain for ever 
unknown to Martha. Her whole personality was different— 
more. 
=- This did not come to him by any process of reasoning; 
' he was only conscious that it was so, even though he could 
not have said so in so many words. : 
a And yet he was bethrothed to Martha Carkeek. By 
__ every code of honour known to honourable men he must be 
true to her, he must marry her. Yes, and he would. 
zs He looked around him, and he knew that the day was 
_ beginning to die. The shadows were deepening; indeed, 

the light was dim beneath the over-hanging trees. 3 
i He knelt by the side of the pond and poured out his 
soul in prayer. “God help me!” he cried again and 
again. “Let me never fail in doing my duty. As for 
_ this love ” But ke could not finish the sentence. 

He did not know that a pair of wondering eyes were 
fixed upon him; he did not know that the lips which had 
mocked him trembled with an emotion which their owner ~ 
could not understand. 

Perhaps it was well he did not. 


CHAPTER IX | 


MICHAEL SEES BETTY A THIRD TIME 


How Michael got through the service that night he never 
knew. All he said and did lacked meaning and purpose. 
As it happened, however, the congregation consisted of 
rustics who were anything but critical. They could not 
understand his involved sentences, therefore they regarded 
him as “very deep.” Indeed, I am not sure that his 
reputation was not enhanced by that night’s service. There 
was something wonderful to the simple folk fe a sermon 
of which they could not understand a word. 

A famous minister was one day preaching in a rural 
Cornish village. After the service was over, while walk- 
ing along the country lanes some little distance from the 
chapel, he heard a man and wife discussing him. 

“J doan’t think much a ’ee,” remarked the man, with 
much emphasis. 


“Why doan’t ’ee think much a ’ee th’n?” asked the 


wife. 
' “Why, ’ow can I?” retorted the man. “I cud unner- 
stand every word ’ee zed.” 

This attitude of mind may explain why Michael’s ser- 
mon that night enhanced his reputation. 

“Ter’ble deep, wadn’t ut?” remarked one farm labourer 
to another after the service. 

“Ter’ble,” was the reply. “I s’poase ’ee got et in 
college. Wha’s the use of ’avin’ a B.A. to yer naame ef 
you caan’t go deep? ” 

“What fer sure?” was the response. “Oal the same, 
twad’n what you mut call a revival sermon.” 

“Ther’s no tellin’,” replied the other. “They big words 
must maake the sinner think. Ther was a soart of mystery 
*bout ’em. ’E’s bound to be President wawn day.” 

“Iss, ef ’ee c’n kip et up. Any’ow, we’re never ’ad 
sich a slipper-tongued chap afore.” 

I think that even Michael would have laughed had he 
heard them, for he knew that he had talked incoherently. 
As it was, however, he was in a state of misery. 

When he reached his lodgings he was tired and faint. 
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_ MICHAEL SEES BETTY A THIRD TIME _ 


_ He-had had no food since one o’clock that day, and he 
_ knew that he had staggered up the pathway to the house 
like a drunken man. 

Mrs. Rosevear had gone to bed, but she had placed 
his basin of bread and milk—his nightly meal—on the hob. 
( Although he thought he had no-appetite for food, he ate 

it eagerly and felt better. Then he turned and looked 
around the room. On the one side was the bookcase, filled - 
with well-chosen volumes, which Martha Carkeek had 
given him. There, too, near the window, was the writing- 
desk, which he had found there the first day he had entered 
the room. ™ 
For a moment he hated Martha. She stood between 
him and such happiness as he had never dreamt of till a 
few hours before. But for her he would be free to win 
Betty’s love. But this thought quickly passed away. He 
could not hate Martha. She was too good, too kind, too 
loving. She had made everything possible to him, and 
_she loved him with a devoted, loyal love. 
No; he must be faithful to Martha—and he would be. 
This all-devouring passion for Betty was only madness, 
and the madness must be cured. He would drive her from 
his mind and heart from that moment. iG 
He opened one of the drawers of the desk, in order to 
find Martha’s last letter; but instead he saw Betty’s. Before 
he knew what he was doing he was reading it again, 
although he knew every word by heart. 
When he had finished it he threw it down in a passion. 
“She mocks me, he cried. ‘She knows what a prig means, 
and she thinks of me as one. She is no servant-girl; she 
is just an ungodly minx who-——” 
But he did not finish the sentence. Even as he spoke 
the picture of Betty came back to him as he had seen her 
a short time before in that very room. | 
Again Martha Carkeek’s good and homely face faded © 
. from his mind, and again he saw Betty’s laughing, be- 
witching, compelling eyes; again he ‘heard the silvery 
music of her voice, while the perfect face was clearly out- 
lined before his mental vision. . What was anything, 
everything, compared with her? 

3 “But. I will—I will crush all thoughts of her?” he 
cried, presently. “I must, it is my duty—my sacred duty ”; 

- and he steadfastly set his mind to think of someone else. 

So great was his power of will, moreover, that after 
an hour he believed he had succeeded.’ He read and re- : 
read some of Martha’s letters; he recalled the time when 
she first came to see him; he remembered that walk back 
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to the Manor House on the night she told him that she: 2 : 


loved him. 
And she was so pure, so saintly, so loving. How great. 
hearted she. must have been to love him when he was only 


a miner. She had defied conventions for him. She who | 
was heiress to the best Jands in St. Breock, and could 


choose her own society, had, out of love for him, been. 


willing to be the wife of a Methodist minister. It was” 


wonderful, and the thought warmed his heart. Yes, and 
he would be faithful to her in word, and deed, and thought. 

On this he went to bed and, strange ‘to say, slept 
soundly. The following morning when he came to his. 
room he found a letter and a parcel from Martha. 

He read the letter and then turned to the parcel. On 
opening it, ie found a gold watch and chain; and on a 
card was written, “With Martha’s unfailing love.” 

It was very pleasing to him. He did not go into any 
ecstasies, but he felt more than ever that nothing could 
ever break the cords that bound him and Martha together. 

After breakfast he settled down to study. He felt so 


tranquil now that he was able to devote his attention ta_ 


his books. He was determined to take his M.A. degree, 
-and to-day he felt more like working than he had felt for 
several days. Indeed, the last few days had been a blank 
so far as study was concerned. 

After his midday meal he went out into the village in 
order to make some pastoral calls. It was one of those 
perfect autumn days which are not uncommon in Cornwall, 
which by their brilliancy seem almost to put. midsummer 
to shame. 

As Michael wended his way along, he was met with 
kindly nods and pleasant smiles. At present everyone 
loved him and all had a kind word for him. For the 
moment Michael, believing his mind at rest, was almost 
placidly happy. In his pocket was the watch that Martha 
Carkeek had given him. 

“A beautiful day, Mr. Trevail.” 

It was Josiah Polskiddy who spoke—the oldest local 
preacher in the circuit, and the man most respected for 
miles around. 

“Beautiful,” replied Michael. 

“And are you liking St. Mabyn?” 

“Tt is the most beautiful place I ever saw.” 

“T am glad to hear you say that,” replied the old 
man, “We all love it very much, and we are anxious that 
you should love it too.” 


“I can scarcely help it,” replied Michael. “Not only 
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-s he neighbourhood beautiful, but everyone is so 
ind. 

“Yes, the people of St. Mabyn are very kind,” replied 
Josiah Polskiddy, quietly. ‘They are like other people 
In most respects, but on the whole they are good people. 

Of course, you know what human nature is, and you know. 

- that old adage about the Cornish people and the preachers. 

_ First year idolised, second year criticised, third year. 
scandalised.” 

‘STs that a kind of warning? ” asked Michael. 

“No, I don’t think so,” replied the old man; “all the 
same, it is always well to have one’s eyes open. I have 
been a local preacher in the St. Mabyn circuit for more 
than forty years, and I’ve seen many preachers come and 
go. And you'll not forget that there was a people who 
cried ‘Hosanna!’ one week and ‘ Crucify Him! ’ the next. 

“Ts there some special reason why you say this? ” asked } 
Michael 2) eres 

“Oh, no,” replied Josiah. “I only speak generally. 
Up to now the people have done nothing but praise you, 
but then, you’ve not been here long. And you must re- 
member that all your ‘goings out’ and your ‘comings in’ 
are watched and commented on. There’s nothing about you 
that the people haven’t tried to find out. They know what 
time you get up and what time you go to bed, and they 
could tell to a nicety what you have had for your meals 
each day.” 

“Well, I’m afraid there’s not much remarkable about all 
that,” replied Michael. i 

“No; but some people make anything remarkable,” 
replied Josiah. ‘“Of course, there’s always special interest 
attached to a young unmarried preacher, and everyone 
has been asking if you are engaged to be married.” 

“Well, and have they found out yet? ” 

“J don’t think they have, since there’s a division of 

_ opinion,” replied Josiah, with a twinkle in his eye. “I 
have heard that there is a desire among some to pay a 
visit to St. Breock in order to make inquiries. Indeed, I 
believe some would have gone or written before now, only 
‘they have the idea that you may have got engaged while 
you were at college. Mr. Berry has been written to.” 

“And what did he say?” asked Michael. 

“Mr. Berry is what the Scotch people call ‘ canny,’ ” 
replied the old man. “He refuses to say a word.” : 

Michael laughed. In spite of everything there was a> 
fecling of relief in his heart that no one knew of his 
engagement. i : 
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« “T know what young men are,” went on Josiah. “Pye 


had to do with them for many years, and I know it’s as 
natural for them to fall in love as it is for lambs to frolic 
in the spring. But getting in love is a serious thing, Mr. 
Trevail, especially when all the people in the circuit think _ 
they have the right to chuose a wife for you.” 

“JT had no idea that people took such an interest in 
me,” said Michael. 

“Well, you see, people have very little to be interested 
in,” remarked the "old man. “St. Mabyn is a very quiet” 
place, and very little happens from year’s end to year’s” 
end. Mostly the. people have to work hard for their living, 
and that is all.” 

“But there’s no poverty,” said Michael. : 

“No. Of course, Besowsa mine is doing well, a 
everyone is in good ‘work. Not that the miners have an 
easy life. It is very hard and dangerous. - In fact, I’m 
rather anxious about Besowsa mine just now.” 

“May I ask why?” 

. “Well, you see, it was abandoned for a RSs many 
years for want of machinery, and now the miners are very 
near the old workings. These are full of water, and the 
ground is very unsafe. I spoke to Cap’m Harris yesterday 
and urged him to be careful. You see, I worked there 
thirty years ago and know every inch of it.” 

“J should like to go and have a look at it,” said Michael. 

“That would be easy,” said Josiah. “If you speak to 
Cap’n Harris he would make arrangements for you to ge 
underground. Ah, who’s this?” 

As he spoke the old man turned his head towards 
a horse and phaeton that was slowly passing through the 
village. 

“Tt’s Miss Bolitho,” said Josiah. ‘Miss Laura Bolithe 
and the young woman who ee 

But Michael did not hear the end of Josiah’s sentence. 
His heart was beating wildly and he felt the blood rush 
into his cheeks, for not only was Miss Laura Bolitho in 
the carriage, but Betty was there. 

As the carriage passed the eyes of Betty and Michael 
met, but the former gave no look of recognition. She 
might never have seen him before. She gave him a stony 
stare, and then turned away. 

As for Michael, he continued gazing like one transfixed. 
Why had she treated him as a stranger? Why was she, 
a servant, sitting in the carriage by the side of Miss 
Bolitho? 

His heart became mad with anger. He saw Betty turn 
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‘and look at him as though he were some curiosity. Then 


she turned to Miss Bolitho, and she seemed to become > 


- convulsed with laughter. 


_Michael was exceedingly sensitive, and he was not 
without pride. He felt sure what her behaviour meant. 
She-intended to insult him. She had asked him to meet 


her in the Besowsa Woods in order to laugh at him. 


3 Doubtless she had told Miss Bolitho of their meeting, and 
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they were, together, laughing -at him now. 
Well, he was glad of it. At any rate, he should have 


no further trouble in driving her from his heart. Let her 


laugh. What was she to him? 
“Do you know who they are?” asked Josiah Polskiddy, 
who had noticed the anger which had leapt into Michael’s 


eyes. 


“Yes; and a young woman who’s a sont of maid and 
companion to Miss Bolitho. I don’t know the ways of 
such people, but I suppose she’s a sort of upper servant, 
although Miss Bolitho seems to treat her like a friend.” 

Then she was true in what she_ said. And she, as he 


: ‘thought, had insulted him ! 


“TT think I’ll walk over to Besowsa mine,” he said. 
“T should like to go underground.” 

Without waiting for Josiah to reply he walked rapidly 
in the direction of Besowsa. He wanted to drive the 
mad anger out of his heart; and yet why should he be 


so incensed? He thought the matter over and could see” 


no sufficient reason, yet he knew he was. 

When he reached the mine he saw Cap’n Harris attired 
in underground clothes, and his head covered with what 
was called a “hat cap.” This “hat cap” was made of 
very stiff, thick cardboard, and was so hard that a fairly 
heavy weight could fall on it without hurting the wearer. 


On this “hat cap” was stuck a candle. Evidently Cap'n , 


Harris was just going underground. 
“‘Holloa, Mr. Trevail! You see, we can’t all wear 


_ black clothes like a preacher,” said Cap’ n Harris. 


“Not always,” said Michael. “Going underground? ” 
“Yes. Would you like to go?” 


“Very much.” 
“Well, you can if you’ve a mind to. Here, I’ll wait 


for ’ee a minnit or two, while you git on some underground 


things. John Snell, you_go up to the sump-house and 


find some things for Mr. Trevail.” 
A few minutes later Michael was completely meta- 
morphosed, He wore a pair of duck trousers, which when 
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“Tt’s—it’s Miss Bolitho, didn’t you say?” he stammered. 
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hed — 
clean were white, but were now nearly red. He also wore 


-a thick flannel shirt of the same colour, and had a “hat 
cap” on his head. He also wore a pair of miner’s shoes, 
but no stockings. 

“Not that you’ll want they things much,” said Cap’n 
Harris, as he surveyed’ him. ~‘‘But preachers’ clothes 
bean’t fitty things to go underground in.” 

They entered a kind of skip; or big kibble, which stood 
at the top of the great engine-shaft, and by means of a 
big horse-windlass, termed a “whim,” they were lowered 
into the depths of the earth. There were four of them in 


the skip—Michael and Cap’n Harris, and two miners 


named John Snell and Jim Davies. 

_ The experience was not new to Michael. For many 
months he had almost daily gone down into the Blancoe 
mine. Sometimes they went down in the “big kibble,” 
and again they descended by means of iron-stayed ladders, 
which were securely fixed at the side of the shaft.” Michael 
had known what it was to climb sixty fathoms with a bundle 
of steel borers tied on to his back. 

“Ten fathoms sollar,” said Cap’n Harris, presently. 

Michael turned and saw a small platform by the side of 
the shaft, which was a kind of resting place for the miners 
_as they climbed.. Each of them had lit the candles, which, 
by means of adhesive clay, had been stuck on to their 
“hat caps,” and they could see plainly. 

Deeper and deeper they descended in the great shaft. 
Michael could see the water dripping down the smooth 
sides, and each yard they descended the air became colder 
and clammier. © - 

“Ted’n all fun workin’ underground,” said Cap’n 
Harris. ‘“Oal the saame, nearly oal the men would rather 


work underground than on grass. Strike up a tune, 


John.”’ 
John Snell was noted for his singing, even among a 
class of men who have fine voices. 


Without any preface, save a slight cough, John began 


to sing the old hymn: 


“© Q God, our help in ages past, 
Our hope for years to come, 
Our shelter from the stormy blast, ~ 
And our eternal home.” 


Even Michael, to whom singing underground had been 
an ordinary thing years before, slightly shivered as the 
tune rose and swelled. For each man sung his part per- 
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_ “Yes,” replied Michael, “I worked underground for 


some time.” 


“Well, here we be. Forty fathom sollar. -We’ll git 


out here. I want to git to the old mine, for Josiah Pols- 
kiddy have made me anxious.” 
- Michael kept close by Cap’n Harris’s side as they 


explored the mine. His experience at Blancoe helped. 


him to understand the position thoroughly. He knew not 


only the mining terms, but the conditions under. which 


work had to be done. Moreover, he was not long in under- 


_ standing the meaning of Josiah’s anxiety. Near to them 


were levels and winzes full of water; the breaking away 

of a piece of ground might flood the mine. 
“Ted’n.so bad as 1 thought,” said Cap’n Harris, 

presently. “If I have all this ground round here well 


_ timbered, everything will be safe.” 
_ Michael did not speak. He was not quite so sure as 
_Cap’n Harris, but he dared not dispute the opinion of 


such an experienced miner. 

When they came to “grass,” which is the miner’s term 
for describing the surface of the earth, the day was 
dying. The sun was just sinking, but ‘to Michael it 
seemed very bright and warm after his underground 


experiences. 


He was just making his way to the “sump,” or chang- 


ing house, when he heard a voice which set every 


nerve tingling. Turning, he saw Miss Bolitho and 
Betty. ae 
“Oh, Cap’n Harris!” said Miss Bolitho; “I should 


_ hardly have known you.” 


“JT don’t s’pose you would,” replied Cap’n Harris; “and 


you doan’t seem to recognise Mr. Trevail, our second 


preacher, at all. And yet I saw you both at chapel a 


* little while ago.” 


Again Michael’s eyes met those of Betty, but she did 
not appear to remember him. 


“To be sure I will,” said the Cap'n, “but not for two 
or three days. I want to do some timbering first.” 
“But you'll let us know when it will be convenient, 


- won’t you?” . 
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fectly. There was Something sonorous, solemn, sublime 
3 ao the hymn as it was sung there in the bowels of the 
earth. 


“We want to see what a mine is like underground, — 
Cap’n Harris. Will you take us down?” . 


yy “Tf Mr. Bolitho is 5 agreeable, certainly. Wes 

___ Michael did not stay to hear the end of the conversation. — 

He felt that if he was to be true to Martha he must ae 
BOY 

He did not think, however, what effect the arrangement : 

_made between the thoughtless girls and the mine captain ~ 

/ would have upon his life. Se a: ; Saas 
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CHAPTER X 
THE FLOODING OF BESOWSA MINE 


DURING the next few days nothing of importance hap- 


' pened. Michael religiously tried to drive every thought 


concerning Betty out of his mind. He heard nothing more 
from her, and as several special meetings were held in 
the circuit his time was fully occupied. Night after night 
he trudged long weary miles to village ghapels, and then 
returned to his lodgings, dog-tired and well-nigh exhausted. 

This had the effect of leading him to think kindly of 
Martha ‘Carkeek. It was very’ lonely returning to his 
empty rooms without a welcome from anyone. Mrs. 
Rosevear went to bed each night before ten o’clock and 
left his supper on the hob. As it appeared to him, no one 


-cared for him, and he longed for sympathy and com- 


panionship. 

He pictured to himself his home-coming from his meet- 
ings when Martha should be his wife. He saw her kindly 
face and heard her words of loving greeting. It is true 
the vision of Betty’s laughing eyes and rosebud lips con- 
stantly intervened between him and the picture of Martha, 
but, as I said, he persistently drove this from his mind, 
and he thought he had sueceeded. He tried to convince 
himself that his love for Betty was a mad and sinful] 
passion, which must be destroyed at all costs. 

Thus a week passed away. The weather remained 
gloriously fine, and the whole countryside was bathed in- 


“sunshine. It was true that the evenings drew in early, 


but the days were like those of midsummer. 

“You be lookin’ better, Mr. Trevail,” said Mrs. Rose- 
vear to him one morning. “I thought a few days agone 
that St. Mabyn ded’n agree with ’ee, you looked so paal 
and thin; but you be summin like yerself again.” 

“Thank you,” said Michael, “I’m all right.” 


- Her words cheered him, unimportant though they 


° 


} 


were. 

Michael sat down to hi books with almost a light 

heart. His mind was clear and his thoughts came freely. 
Presently a feeling of dread filled him. Why, he could 
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not have told. It seemed to him that the air was stifling 
and that the sky became darker. 

He became-aware that something was wrong. He heard 
hurrying feet and excited voices. Then there were whispers 
in Mrs. Rosevear’s kitchen, awesome whispers, as though 
something of dread import were being discussed. 

“You be sure?” It was Mrs. Rosevear’s voice. 

“Iss. Josiah Polskiddy tould me.” 

A moment later Mrs. Rosevear was in his room. 


TET aee wet hts Te 


“Ther’s wisht news, ter’ble news, Mr. Trevail,” she 


began. = : 

~ “What is it?” he asked, the nameless dread still in 
his heart. 

“There’s bin an accident at Besowsa,” said Mrs. Rose- 
vear. 

“I’m so sorfy,” said Michael. “Nothing serious, I 
ho pe?” 

Still he did not think of what he would ayecealle hear. 
An accident at the mine was terrible, and he would render 
all the help in his power. He pitied not only the victims, 
but the friends of the victims. : 

-“Tss, ter’ble serious.” 

“What is it? Tell me. Are there any hurt?” 

“They doan’t knaw yet.. ’Tis feared that all the twenty 
men who were near the old workings will be drowned. 
But that ed’n oal. Miss Bolitho:- and a young woman 
who » : 

_ He didn’t hear the end of the sentence. For a moment 
his mind became a blank save for one thought. Betty 
was down in the mine. The remembrance of the arrange- 
ment between Cap’n Harris and Miss Bolitho came back 
to him.. His brain reeled. It seemed as though darkness 
had fallen upon everything. 

“Are they—is she dead?” 

He did not recognise his own voice as he spoke, and 
yet he knew the words had escaped his lips. 

“Nobody knaws. Cap’n Harris took the two young wim- 
men down 'bout two hours agone. They that ’ave come 
to grass do zay that the mine is flooded—that ther ed’n 
no chance. Mr. Bolitho is: away somewhere, nobody do 
knaw where.” 

_ Michael did not ask another question nor speak another 
word. A minute later he was in the road, moving rapidly 
in the direction. of Besowsa mine. 


He knew nothing of the journey from the village to . 


the mine. He had an idea that others were hurrying in 
the same direction; but he was not sure. The one fact 
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that, blotted out everything else was that Betty was down 
in the mine and that the mine was flooded. 

Presently he found himself mingling with a mass of 
people. Evidently the whole countryside had heard of the ~ 
disaster and had rushed thither. He had an impression 
that everything was deadly still. The stamps were not 
working. A great hush brooded over everything. 

“?Ave any ov ’em been brought to grass yet?” 

“No. Too soon.” 

“Ter’ble ‘bout the two maidens, edn’t et? ” 

“Tss. I s’poase Cap’n Harris tried to persuade ’ em not 
to go, but they would. He went with ’em. He little 
thought what would ’appen.”~ 

“No ’ope for ’em, I s’poase? ” 

“-Caan’t-be;-Um "raid. Cap’n Harris tooked ’em to the 
old men’s workin’s.” 3 , 

“*Ave the water got there yet?” __ 

“T doan’t knaw. I reckon not. But they got blastin’, 
and everything vailed in.” 

“Ah! I s’poase they were very near to the old men’s 
workin’s, and the ground was bad? ” 

“Tha’s ev et. Cap’n Harris had moast of the ground 
tembered, but I s’poase twad’n enough.” 

“Was et the fifty-fathom sollar or the forty? ” 

“JT doan’t knaw. The men was working from boath 
sollars towards ’em. The tin was good.” 

All this and-more Michael heard as if in a dream. As 
yet he was not able to grasp the situation as a whole. The 
one great overwhelming fact to him was that Betty was 
down in the mine. He never thought of Martha Carkeek ; 
the past and the future were blanks. Everything was. 
swallowed up in the one blank, ghastly truth that Betty 
was in dire danger—perhaps dead. 

When he came to the mouth of the engine-shaft everyone 
seemed in a panic. Women stood around, wringing their 
hands and weeping; men wandered aimlessly, pale-faced 
and hollow-eyed—evidently not knowing what to do. The 
accident was only an hour old, and they were stunned— 
oewildered. 

“?Ere’s Maaster Trevail.” 

“Iss, but what can he do?” 

Michael heard these words and they aroused him. There 
was something to be done, and he could do it. Suddenly 
his mind became clearer, ‘and he thought he grasped the 
situation. Possibly there was hope. These miners were 
kind-hearted and brave; but there was no master-mind 


~ 


among them. Tae had no plan of action, and they did 
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not know what to do. The workers had simply left “the 
buddles,” “the ricks,” “the launders,” and “the stamps,” 
and stood idly by, without a thought of action. 

“Who are the mén who brought the news from under- 
ground?” he asked. 


_“Jobnny Trethewy, Tommy Crowl, John Beel, and | 


Franky Flew,” was the reply. 
. “Where are they?” —- 
Gel the sump-house. They nearly all fented when they 

comed up.’ : 

, “How did they come? ” 
“By the ladder.” 
- “Did they say what bappeints ree 
- “ They said the ground had falled in, and that the mine 
was flooded.” 
“Where were they working? 7 


“They were workin’ in a winze near the old men’s~ 


workin’s.” 
~- “What depth were they?” 

“Fifty fathom—no fonty—I bean’t sure.” 

Without another word Michael ran to the sump-house. 
He found several men there with the four who had been 
saved. Again he asked clear, searching questions, and by 
degrees he found out something of the truth. Cap’n Harris 
had advised them not te do any blasting, as the mine car- 
penters had not quite finished timbering the ground. But 
it had seemed quite safe to them. They had heard the 
explosion and the falling of the rocks, and then they heard 
a sound, as they put it, “like the say comin’ in.” 

“And then?” said Michael. 

“We -oal six of us went for the shaft as fast as our 
legs could carry us. We thought that Jimmy Jory and 
Josiah Bone was with us, but they must ’a’ gat drowned. 
The water comed in like a flood, et did. Oa dear! Oa 
dear! I never seed sich a thing ; it was up to our waists 
afore we could tich the ladders.” 

“And Cap’n Harris and the ladies?” asked Michael, 
hoarsely. 

“They left us *bout half an hour afore. Whether they 
went deeper or nearer to grass I doan’ t knaw. But ted’n 
no defference. The water must ’a’ got up to um.” © 

ads there a plan of the mine here?” asked Michael, 

“Ther’s wawn over to the Cap’n’s countin’-house,” re- 
plied someone, 


“Dick Cundy ‘ev got the kays,"’ shouted someone 


else, 
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ings was in Michael's hands. It was not the first time he 
had had to do with such things. 

_ “Tell the engine-driver to put on all the engine-power,” 
he said. “Let the pumps word at full speed. It’s the only 
hope.” 

_ “Why, is ; there hope?” 

_ “There may be; 1 don’t know. Who'll go under- 
ground with me?” 

_ “Underground! Why, the mine is vull of water.” ~ 

= “It may not be. If this plan is correct, and the levels 
‘taken correctly, the water can’t rise above the thirty- 
fathom sollar. Who knows the old mine?” 

“Josiah Polskiddy.” : 

“Where is he?” ps 

_ But no one seemed to know. The people looked help- 
lessly towards Michael as the only one who seemed to 
have any power to tell them what to do. 

“Anyhow, who’ll go underground with me? Four 
‘strong men will be enough for a start.” 

“Do ’ee think it’ll be any good?” 

“Tt may be, and it’s our only hope. If this map is 
correct there’s an old level leading from the thirty-fathom 
sollar to the valley at the foot of the Besowsa Woods. 
Does anyone know of the old level?” 

“Yes, there is one, Mr. Trevail, but I’m afraid it’s 
choked up.”’ It was Josiah Polskiddy who spoke. 

plates you sure, Mr. Polskiddy? ” 

“No, I’m not sure. But the old level ain’t a-bin used 
for twenty year.” 

“Where does the water come from which fills the 
Besowsa pool?” | 

“Mr. Trevail, you may be right. Pant of it may come 
from that old level.” 

“Then the water can’t rise above the thirty-fathom 
sollar? ” 

“Yes, but even then it’ll be no use. Thar’s nobody 
workin’ nearer grass than thirty fathom. The lode’s 
worked out.” 

“But there’s a number of men working at thirty 
fathoms. I saw them myself a few days ago.’ 

“Iss. They comed upon a bunch o’ tin’ there "bout a 
fortnight ago,” said someone. 

“Then we'll go underground at once!” said Michael. 
“Why isn’t that engine-bob working faster? ” 

The leadership had fallen into his hands as if by 
magic. A dozen men volunteered to go with him, but 
Michael ‘selected only four. 
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“Bring tools, aa ropes, and everything we are likely © 


to need,” he cried. “We will go down by the big kibble.” 

“You caan’t,” cried someone. “ The big kibble is down 
at the bottom of the shaft, and the rope’s brok.” 

“Then we must go down by the iadders,” cried 
Michael. 

“But you doan’t know nothin’ ‘bout a mine,” cried 
someone, “and you'll vall in the shaft. Ted’n aisy to 
climb a shaft ladder.” 

“Don’t fear for me,’ he cried. As for you, pray for 
us. Pray that we may be rightly guided. Pray for those 
underground. May God help them! ” 

“Amen!” shouted a score of voices. 

“We are in God’s hands, my friends, and He will a 
us. But pray, pray, pray!” 

“Tss, we will. May the Lord bless ’ee! ” 

“My little Barnabas es workin’ at thirty fathom, ” eried 
one of the women; “look out for ’ee, now do ’ee.’ 

“And my Israel es there too. But I be glad that Jacob 
is arternoon core this week.” 

And so on. Whatever else Michael had done, he had 
given them hope. He had made them realise there might 
possibly be a chance for some of them. 

Meanwhile men had.-been standing at the top of the 
shaft and had shouted down. But no answer had come 
up from the seemingly bottomless depths. 

Michael was the first who grasped the top stave of the 
ladder. He looked very pale and fragile, but his lips 
were firmly set, and in his eyes was a look of firm re- 
solution. He wore his ordinary clothes, save for the “hat 
cap ” which someone had brought him, on which a candle 
-burnt dimly. Around his body had been tied a piece of 
rope, a light miner’s pick, and a bundle of candles. 

“Let us pray,” said Josiah Polskiddy as their feet were 
heard clearly and distinctly as they went down the iron 
staves of the ladder. Then all the people knelt down 
while the old local preacher prayed that God would pre- 
serve those who were underground, and guide those who 
had gone to seek them. 


The engine-bob began to work more quickly as the | 


stokers threw more coals into the great furnace, and a 
volume of water came up every time the great iron ‘monster 
was lifted high? 

Meanwhile Michael: and his four companions went 
steadily down into the bowels of the earth.. Far, far 
down beneath them. they thought they heard a roaring, 
rushing sound, but they could not tell. Everything seemed 
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strange. Presently they reached the ten-fathom sollar, 
or stage. ; 

“No sign of water, Pitter,” said one. 

= No, Issacher,” said another. 

“Be ’ee theer, Master: Trevail ? ” 


“Ves,” said Michael. “Come on. We can know: 


: ‘nothing till we get down thirty fathoms. , Even then I am 
not sure we shall do anything. It may ‘be that the water 
: will have run into the levels farther down.” = 
_. Again he led the way. He knew no weakness. He felt 
as though he possessed the strength of ten men. All. the 
~time he saw Betty’s eyes and Betty’s face. He fancied 
_he heard her pleading with him to come to her aid. Sy 
_ They reached the twenty-fathom sollar. A moment’s 
rest, and again they descended. . 

Down, down, down they went—step by step, step by 
> step. They could no longer see a ray of light coming 
from above, while beneath them was the great square 
shaft. Here and there it was heavily timbered, but again 

there was nothing but the smooth sides of the shaft, where 
7 meses had cut their way throueh the hard, solid 
Fac. 


down. He was a fathom or so in. advance of his com- 
panions, and this fact enabled him to make the attempt. 
But the action only caused a shudder of fear to. pass 
through his body. The tallow candles which burnt dimly 
on each man’s “hat cap” gave only a ghostly light, and 


this light seemed to reveal the black darkness which lay 


. beneath. 


This shaft, he knew, was very, very deep.- Suppose, 


his foot slipped! Suppose his hands failed in their grasp! 
What would happen? 
- He would. fall, and fall, and fall, until he fell into 
_ the black water at the bottom. God help bim! He thought 
he was going mad! But he did not let go of the iron rung 
_of the ladder. Rather he grasped it more firmly. 
Betty was down there in the mine! 
They reached the thirty-fathom sollar. 
“The water has not risen to this height,” said Michael. 
‘That means that all working from this level are safe.” 
“Iss; they waan’t know nothing 'bout the accident,” 
aid Israel Goudge. : 
“But what do et main?” said another. 
+ “Jt means that we must go down till we come to the 
Water, Ay replied Michael. 
ee “But what’s the use of that?” 
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Once Michael stopped a moment and tried to look 
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“It means that it hasn’t risen above the forty-fathom — 


Tevel.” 

“Iss, you’m right, Maaster “Trevail ; but s’poase ’tis 
above that level?” i: 

“Then God help them all. They’ re. lost.” : 

He uttered the words hoarsely, for he realised what 
they meant. 


Neier ead 


“But I don’t believe it is; he went on. «] wish I’'d | 


examined the plan of the mine more carefully.. It may 
be—that—but I was in such a mere to lose no time. We 
must go down farther.” 


Again he led the way. Each man followed him with’ 


a heavy heart, but there was no hesitation. They might 
have fears, but they were ready to-give their lives if need 
be to save their fellows. 

Still down, and down, and down. 

“Stop!” said Michael, presently 

Every man stopped. 

“TY hear water—running water.” 

STss, ssi) so. e’n) T-!? 

“Sores ly3 

“We must go slowly. I'll tell you when my foot 
touches water.” 

“Stiddy, booys, oal,” said the miner who was just 
above Michael. 

“Tt’s just below me,” said Michael. “I believe I 
can see it.” 

“Tss, and we be cloase to the forty-fathom sollar.” 

“That’s it. It has risen to this point in the shaft. 
All below is full. Stop! My feet are in the water.” 

Michael shivered. As he said, his feet had touched 
the water; indeed, it had crept nearly up to his knees, 
It was icy cold, and seemed to chill the marrow in his 
bones. Even then he remembered that this water had 
been lying in some level, or shaft, for more than twenty 
years. 

“Do yer feet tich the ground, Maaster Trevail? ” 

“Not yet. But there is a strong current of water 
rushing. Don’t you hear it?” 

“Tss, there’s a addit jist off here.” 

‘You are sure of that?” 

“Tss, I’m sure of that.” 

“Where does It go?” 

“Towards the ould men’s workin’s.” 

“But has the adit any outlet except to this shaft? ” 

“No, I never ’eeard of noan.” 

“But there must be.” 
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“The | fqater is running like a eu etreset Water % 
does not run uphill, except there is a tremendous pres- 
“sure behind. There must be some escape for this. water, — 
‘or it would rise higher in the shaft.” . 

“JT bean’t no schullard, and maybe you’m right.” | 
_ Darkness was black and- inky around them, save for _ 
S the flickering lights of the candles. No sound reached 


em, save for ‘the rushing water. Michael felt that his 


senses were becoming ‘numbed. Still he held by the 
‘on stave of tees reer just above his head and tried 


CHAPTER XI 
DOWN IN THE MINE 
“JT MUST get farther down into the water,” Michael said 


at length. 
“Be careful, Maaster Trevail.” 


. §T will. But I must soon be able to touch the sollar. 


= 
* 
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The water is all running away to the right. Where . 


does that lead—north or south?” 
“YT doan’t knaw. I never thought of it.” 


“But think. We've come straight down, and the — 


water is running to our right. That must be in the 
direction of the Besowsa Woods; and the river is just 


below Besowsa Woods.” = 


“ss, that’s true.” 

“TY feel the ground beneath my feet, but the current 
is strong. If I let go I shall be carried away.” 

“Then doan’t ’ee laive go, my dear.” 
. “But I must. I shall be able to do nothing alae I’ve 
got it! I’ll fasten this coil of rope around me, and 
you must hold fast at the end. Tie yourself to the 
ladder for a minute so that you can have both hands 
free.” 

A minute later he had let go ‘his hold upon the 


iron rung of the ladder, and he felt himself carried | 


away as if by a flood—but only for a few. seconds. 
The water became shallower. It still rushed swiftly, 


but it did not reach his knees. The candle still burned ~ 


on his “hat cap,” and he saw that he was in a level. 
As far as he could judge, it seemed to broaden into 
a winze. : 

“Come on, Uncle Barnicoat; the water doesn’t rise 
higher, and if anything can be done it must be here.” 

A minute or two later they all stood together again, 
They had left the ladder and had entered the level which 
ran from the shaft. 


drake s @ feeders, 


“Uncle Barnicoat,” continued Michael to the oldest — 


and evidently the most intelligent of the four miners 
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DOWN IN THE MINE 
who had accompanied him, “do you know the workings 
on here? ” : 

“Iss, Maaster Trevail. '’Tes ‘ere the main bulk of 
the men ’ave.bin. Four months ago Cap’n Harris comed 
across a bunch ov tin here, and they’ve bin workin’ for 
it. Some ’ave bin stopin’ on the old men’s ‘backs’ 
and some ’ave bin sinkin’.” 

“Are there many men nearer grass? ” 

“Perhaps eight or ten.” 

“And they are safe; the water cannot have reached 
them.” 

“Thank God for that, but I be ter’ble feared ’baut 
thaise ’ere. There must be a score or more.,’ 

“Wouid Cap’n Harris be likely to come here?” 

““¥ should think he would. As you may zay, ’ee vound 
the bunch ov tin ’ere hisself; and it have mained ten 
ton of tin, and tin es very dear jist now, so that it 
have mained several ’undered pound, so to spaik. Iss, 
and Cap’n would be sure to show the young ladies round 
this part.” 

“And is it dangerous? ” 

“Vull of ’oles and pits, maaster.” 

“Do you know it?” 

“Middlin’, maaster, middlin’. Issacher Coad, ’ee do 
knaw et better’n I do.” 

“Can you describe it to me, Issacher? ” 

“My: mind es oal daazed,” replied Issacher. “TI caan’t \ 
seem to think of nothin’.” 

The water was still gurgling around their legs, cold 
and black, the air they breathed was dank, and had that 
smell peculiar to tin mines. 

“Come,” said Michael, at length. “If it is likely 
that Cap’n Harris is here, we must go and find him.” 

But it was not of Cap’n Harris he was thinking. 
It was Betty. Everything else was overlooked in the 
thought of her, and it was this fact which, while it 
made him determined that he would not leave the under- 
ground workings until he had found her, made him 
incapable of thinking clearly. 

“Come,” said Michael, and again he led the way 
along the level. Presently it widened considerably. 

“We be near to the winze, maaster,’”’ said Issacher. 
“Be careful, there’s a shaft in the middle ov it.” 

“But there’s a windlass and boarding above it?” 

“Tss, but the water may have washed it away.” — 

“Wow far is it from here that the bunch of tin was 
found?” Z 
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“Thirty fethom on. Ther’s a level runnin’ north and 3 
south from this winze, and the bunch of tin was found % 


at the end of it.” 
“The ground is bad round here, isn’t it?” 
“Very bad.” = 
They entered a big, open space like a huge- cavern. 


This was the winze. The water here was perhaps a. 


foot deep. By the flickering light of the candles Michael © 


could see that the workings from here had been extended © 


in all directions. 


“The water is flooding the mine every where,” he net, 


in his anguish. 
“Iss, ’tes ter’ble wisht.” 
“The engine will be fully at work now, but 


He seized a candle from the bundle which he ay ¥ 


tied round his waist and lit it. This he held close te 
the sides of the winze. 

“See,” he said, “the water is sinking. It has been 
up here,” and he ‘pointed to a spot high up in the 
winze. ‘You can see where the scum of the water has 
fastened. It’s gone down, but the engine hasn’t pumped 
so much. It’s impossible. Don’t you see?” 

“Well, what for that, maaster?”- 

“There must be an outlet, a big outlet—perhaps— 
perhaps : 

“What, maaster? ” - 

He shouted aloud and waited, 

His voice echoed around the gloomy cavern ae along 
the many levels which had been driven, but there was 
no answering shout. The sound of his voice died away 
in a wail, and then the silence became greater than ever. 

“The air es ter’ble foul ’ere.” 

There could be no doubt the man spoke truly. The 


candles burnt dimly; the men’s breath did not come. 


easily. 

“Yes, the air is bad, but not so bad as you think. 
The candles burn, and we can breathe.” 

“Holla again, maaster.” 

“Halloa!’” Michael put all his strength into the 
shout. ‘ : 

But no answer came back. He might seemingly as 
well have shouted in a tomb where only dead men lay. - 

“Have any new levels been driven from here lately?” 
he asked. 


owes g 


“No; no new wawns. But th’ ould wawns ’ave bin | 


carried furder, so to spaik. A lot of stopin’ 'ave been 


done, too.” 
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DOWN IN THE MINE 
“Look,” cried Michael again, “the water is still going 
down; it is only six inches deep here now, and it’s 
_ still running away. Here, don’t you see? It’s going 
_ down this level. What a fool I was to forget—but, no, 
I have it. Here, Issacher, hold this candle, and Uncle 
_Barnicoat, you light another.” 

: He took the plan of the mine from his pocket. He 
thought he had forgotten it, but he had evidently taken 

it without thinking. 

A minute later they were all poring over the plan, 

_ the miners with but little comprehension, Michael eagerly, 

feverishly. 

“Can ’ee make et out, maaster?” 

“Yes,” replied Michael, “but the place is like a Chinese 
puzzle. Are there any miners on grass who know this 
part well?” / 

“Iss; ther’s Johnny Trethewey, and Dicky Polmounter, 

and Jim Boaden, and——” 

“Someone must go to grass at once,” cried Michael, 
“Evidently the men who were here have fled before 
the inrush of the water. They must be searched for. 
Get every man who knows the working here, and tell 
them to search every inch. There’s not so much danger 
now—the water is still going down. ‘Who'll go to 

- grass?” 

Each man volunteered. 

“You go, Abel Grigg,” said Michael; “you: look 
as though you'll get there quickest. They may have 
been able to climb up to the backs.” 

Michael-and Issacher Coad elected to follow the level 
which led to the winzé where the bunch of tin had been 

-found, while Uncle Barnicoat and his companion took 
another direction. The water still gurgled around their 
feet, but it became less and less cach minute. The 
farther they went along the level, the fouler the air 
became. Evidently the air shaft had been blocked up, 
for the candles hardly gave any light. Michael breathed 
with difficulty. He felt as though his lungs were choked. 

Presently they reached the winze, but it was difficult 
to see anything. The air was so foul that the candles 
were almost useless. They might be in darkness at any 
minute. 

Again Michael shouted, and it appeared to him that 
his voice had changed. It seemed muffled and husky. 

He put forth all his strength, and yet it seemed only a 
hoarse whisper. There was no answer. All was silent 
as death, 
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Slowly the two men groped around the winze; then ~ 
suddenly Michael gave a cry. He touched something ~ 
wet and clammy, and he.saw that a human form was ~ 
reclining against a huge rock, but whether it was dead — 
or alive he could not tell. To all appearance it looked — 
like a drowned man. The face rested upon the chest, 
and was almost hidden. : 

The candle-flame was no larger than a rushlight, but ~ 
-on holding it close to the man’s face he saw that it 
was Cap’n Harris, and to all appearance life was extinct. 

“Issacher ! ” 22 = 

Iss, -maaster.” = 

*’Tis Cap’n Harris. If—it may be that he’s not dead.” — 

** He’s dead ’nough, maaster. Oa, ’tes ter’ble wisht.’’ 

But, as if in contradiction of the miner’s words, there 
was a gurgling sound in his throat. : 

“He’s not dead. Lift his head. That’s it.” 

Michael tried to remember what to do in such a case, 
but his mind refused to work. : 

“He’s trying to speak,” he said at length. “There, 
don’t you see?” r : : 

The captain of the mine opened his eyes and stared ~ 
blankly at Michael. 

“Farther on,’ he gasped. “New level—women! ” 

“Yes, yes—where? Tell me!” 

“More air—can’t breathe—air! ” 

The words gurgled in his throat, and then it seemed as ~ 
though the momentary spark of life went out. 

“JT -c’n ’ardly braithe myself, maaster,” said Issacher. 

“But he knows!” cried Michael, in a frenzy. “Don’t 
you see? He knows! We'll take him to the other winze. 
Come.” 

“T caan’t maaster; I be so waik.” 

“Do as I tell you;” cried Michael. “There, take hold 
of his feet.” 

There was such passion in his voice that Issacher 
obeyed, although his breath came with difficulty. 

A minute later the flames of the candles shone more 
clearly. They were nearing the other winze, where the 
air was better. 

“Tha’s better,” said Issacher, “but I be nearly fentin’, 
maaster.” 

Michael felt his own head swimming, but, straining 
every muscle, he dragged along the prostrate form of the 
mine captain until they reached the outer winze. He had 
difficulty in keeping himself from falling, but he again 


tried to rouse the unconscious mas 
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DOWN IN THE MINE 

Again he was rewarded. Cap’n Harris opened his eyes, 
and breathed with less difficulty, 

“Where are they? I mean Betty—that is, those 
ladies ? ” cried Michael. + 
' __“T got them as far as I could,” gasped Cap’n Harris, 

“The water was rising—and I thought—then Mi§s Bolithe 
falled down in a faint. I tried to drag along the other, 
_ but she wouldn’t come. Oh! I’m chokin’.” 
“No, you are not. You are better. Where are they? 

Where did you leave them? ” sce 
: “New workin’s—I tried—I tried—oh, the water is 
getting in my mouth, my ears.”. Gr 

In a frenzy Michael tried to make him tell more, but 
he could not. His mind was wandering. 

“T will go and find out,” cried Michael. “Come, 
Issacher, come with me.” | : 

“T caan’t, maaster. I reckon—I—I—be dyin’. . My 
‘eart’s waik—and—and, let me rest a bit and I’ll com 
_ Wi’ ee.” i 
“Now, now! ” . 

“T caan’t, I tell ’ee. Laive me pull myself together a 
_ bit afore I go into that bad air again.” 

Michael stumbled away by himself. The better air 
had restored him somewhat, and, too frenzied to wait, he 
again went back to the other winze. He thought the air 
seemed better. The light was better. His breath came 
more easily. Again he groped around, searching for the 
level which led to the new workings. Presently his heart 
gave a great leap. He had stumbled over a human form. 
He held the light close to its face. It was a dead miner. 
Possibly he had been drowned, for the water had evidently 
been here and receded; or he might have died of foul air. 
But there could be no doubt about it—-he was dead. 

In a dazed way Michael continued to look around him. 
Yes, here was a level. Perhaps if was the one that led to 
the new workings. 

He had not gone more than a few fathoms when he 
stumbled@and fell: The candle in his hand went out, but 
the cone on his “hat cap” still kept burning. He rose 
to his feet in a bewildered kind of way. The obstacle over 


_ which he had fallen was the body of another dead miner. 


His senses seemed to be leaving him. All sorts of wild 
fancies possessed him. e 

“Betty! Betty!” 

He thought he heard mocking laughter in reply, and 
‘then it seemed to him as though the place were filled with 
grinning devils. F 
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“That js it,” he said. “The old theologians were right. 
Hell is in the centre of the earth, and I am near hell. The 


place is full of devils! Perhaps they’ve got hold of © 


Betty. She told me she was never converted. I must 


go to her. Who was it that preached to the lost spirits 


in prison? I don’t know. But I’ll find Betty.” 
He staggered along the level, and thought he heard 
water rushing all round him. 


“TI shan’t die of thirst, anyhow,” he cried. “Who said __ 


there was no water in hell? It is full of it. Cold, coid 
water. Betty! Betty! Don’t fear, my beloved. I’m 
coming! ” 


He rushed blindly on now. He had lost all sense of 


locality. 
Presently his senses began to come back to him. §~ 
“Yes,” he said, “I left Cap’n Harris and Issacher Coad 
together. They are all safe. Since then I’ve found two 
dead men. But I’m alive, and I’m on my way to the new 
workings.” 
Every minute his mind became clearer, and, what was 


more, the air became better. He could not “understand this, 


because he knew that the farther one got away from the 
engine-shaft the fouler the air ought to become. But here 
the air was better. 

He lit another candle. He had a bundle of them, and 
the matches were quite dry. 

He realised that he was ascending, and that the air was 


purer. He gave another shout, and he knew that his voice 


was more resonant. But he got no reply. 


Still he staggered on. The great overmastering thought 


in his mind was that he must find Betty, 

There was a clink of steel at his feet. He stooped and 
saw a mallet lying beside a steel borer. He had come to 
the rew workings. He looked eagerly around him. No; 
he had not reached them yet. Some man had areppee his 
mallet in trying to escape. 

He heard a moan. 

He looked around him, and saw a man lying prostrate, 
He went to him and shook him. Evidently he was not 
dead. The man shuddered and stared around him, 

“Help the young laady,” said the man. Cpleas i 

“ Where is she? ” he asked. 


“A few yards furder behind. The water comed ’pon us, 


and—and—but she ’ed’n fur away.” 
“ Where—where ? ” 


“There!?? And the man nodded his head. “ Ther? ve 


been foul air, and the candles wudden burn,-but ’tes better 
—better.” 
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ee Michael heard a moan, and he rushed to the 
spot whence the Se came, and there he saw the form of 
woman. 
“Betty! Betty ! » he cried. 
- “Find Betty,” said the voice; “find Betty.” 
_ It was Miss Laura Bolitho who spoke. 
~ “But where is she? Tell me quickly.” 
“Who are you? ” 
~~ “T am Michael Trevail.” 
« You—you’ ve come to help?” 
“Yes, yes.. Tell me quickly.” 
“Go and find Betty. We heard: the sound of water,. 
- then some ground fell, and it seemed as though we could 
not breathe.” 
Z The girl shuddered and seemed unable to continue. 
* Yes,. yes; go on! ” cried Michael. 
Cap’ n Harris was with us.. We came down to see 
the mine, you know. When the water began to rush in 
- somecne cried out, ‘Water; The old mine has burst. 
The ground’s falling. Run to the engine-shaft!’ Cap’n 
Harris led the way, and we tried to follow, but it seemed 
as though the place was filled with foul gas. Then I didn’t - 
remember any more for a long time.” 
She said this in short, gasping sentences, and so in- 
coherently that Michael could barely follow her meaning. 
S “Yes, yes; and then? ” said Michael. 
| “The ext thing I remember was that I was here in 
_ utter darkness—alone. Then I think I fainted again. But 
the air is better now, and oh, thank you for coming ! 
But please find Betty; “she can’t be far away.” 
= “Ts that all you can remember?” asked Michael. 
_ jf think Cap’n Harris left us,” said Miss Bolitho. “I 
have a sort of remembrance that he told Betty that she 
could do no good by staying with me, and that the air 
would get worse and worse, and the water would come 
in more and more.” 
- “But you did not find her with you when you came to 
~ consciousness? ” 
“No; but I am sure she’s near me, for I have remem- 
brance of her saying that she would stay with me. She is ° 
_ brave and strong, is Betty, and when I told her that I was 
fainting and could go no farther, she urged me to hold 
on, and told me that I should soom be better.” 
“And, that is al! you can remember? ” 
- “That is all. You’ll find her, won’t you?” 
» “Yes, yes, Vl find her!” ctied Michael. 
He felt better now. It seemed to him as though he 
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were in the land of life again. He could not explain 
how it was, but his breath came more easily, and he 
could recognise the tones of his voice. 


“T will soon come back to you, Miss Bolitho,” he Satie ‘ 
“Lock, here are two candles and some matches. hey =s 


will last you for hours. Keep them burning, and they will 
help me to know where you are. Do not be afraid. I'll 
find Betty.” 


‘§ 
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A minute later he was away by himself, finding his 
way along levels and groping through strange apertures, — 


scarcely realising where he was going, but nevertheless 
with one fixed idea in his mind. He must find Betty. 
Presently he lost not only all sense of location, but of 
time. In spite of himself he knew that his mind was 
failing him. His brain was reeling because of the shock, 
and because of the terrible suspense. Little by little he 
forgot the events of the morning. Nothing was clear 


to him save that there had been an accident at the mine, » 


and that Betty was somewhere among the gloomy caverns 
in the bowels of the earth and that he could not find her. 
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CHAPTER XII 
HOW MICHAEL FOUND BETTY 


_ Micsae felt himself becoming very tired. He was also 
faint. Even the mission on which he had come, that 
which had been to him a kind of frenzied passion, had 
: D omchow hidden itself away in the back of his mind. 
Nothing was real-:to him. The gloomy caverns were 
unreal, the pale, flickering light of the candles was unreal. 
Why was everything so still? 

- “Where am I? Where am I?” he asked at length. 
“Am I dead? Yes, I must be. When that foul air 
entered my lungs and my brain I died. That is, my 
spirit became liberated. Perhaps it’s not silence around 
me at all. I simply have tost the power of hearing. But 
what does that prove? Is it that there is no objective 
reality, and that all phenomena are subjective? _No, it” 
cannot mean that. Life is correspondence, the corre- 
spondence between objective reality and subjective ex- 
istence. Therefore—but no, there is no ‘ therefore.’ All 
the same, why am I here? Is there a ‘here’? ” 

Hie sat down and leant against the cold side of a level, 
and for some time he was unconscious. How long he was 
so he did not know. It miglit have been hours, days, he 
did not know. He put his hand to his forehead, "It seemed 
_ to burn the palm of his hand. 

_ “My head is on fire!” he cried. “Yes, I understand 
now. The rich man in the parable called for water to 
cool his parched tongue. It’s the same thing—that is, 
it’s the same feeling, “only it’s my forehead, and not my 
tongue which is on fire. And Dives had no water, Is this 
hell, or Sheol, or Hades? Is there a difference in them? 
om there’s not, only I’m confounding the Greek with the 
Hebrew. But if there’s water here, I’m not in hell.” 
A drop of water fell-on his forehead, and the sensation 
_ was delicious. 
-_ “No, I’m not in hell,” he said aloud. “Yes, and I hear 
the sound of my own voice.’ 
He tried to rise, and in so doing placed his hands on 
> the ground, and immediately he became conscious that 
he had put them in water. 
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But the light had gone out. That, howevee could be 
quickly remedied. A minute later a new candle had been. 
lit and fastened to his “hat cap.” x 

Betty! He must find Betty! . 

He felt angry with himself for losing his senses. How 
long had he been sitting idle? Long enough for the candle 
to burn out, and meanwhile : 

He gave a shout. 

. Was it fancy or was it a reality that he heard an 
answering cry? 

“Betty! Betty! ” E 

Yes, he was sure he heard an answer. It was very far 
away, but the voice was real. , 

He moved along the level a few steps and shouted 
again; but this time he heard nothing. 

“No, » he said; “what I heard was simply the echo of 
my own voice.” 

His heart sank at the thought, but immediately hope 
sprang up again. The reply came in a woman’s voice—he 
-was certain of that. 

Again he shouted aloud, but only into silence. There 
was No answering cry to his call. 

He moved back in the direction from which he had 
come, and went perhaps a dozen fathoms beyond the spot 
where he had been sitting. Again he summoned his 
strength and cried aloud. “a & 

This time he could not be mistaken. The answer came 
back plainly: 

“T hear you. Where are you? Oh, come! ” 

His heart bounded with great joy. It was a woman’s 
voice, and he felt sure it was Betty’s voice. The reason 
why she had not answered his other calls was that he had 
gone away from her and she had not heard him. He would 
follow the direction of the sound, and then 

Eagerly but cautiously he went along the level. 

“Betty ! 

“Yes, Where are you. Oh, come quickly! ” 

He was certain now. Oh, thank God! She was alive. 

He was aware that the bottom of the level was strewed 
with great slabs of rock. In one or two places the wood- 
work was so broken that the sides almost met. He knew 
what it meant. The ground had given way, and the wood- 
work was not strong enough to withstand the pressure. It 
seemed to him also that the splinters in the wood were new.. 

He cried again, “Betty ! ” 

“Yes, I’m here. Come quickly; I can’t bear it much 
longer.” 
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The way was difficult now. The level had seemingly 
broadened into a winze, but great heaps of rock lay m his 
way. 

“Tm coming; can’t you see me? Tell me where you 
are! ” he cried. 
= Yes, bere,” 

The sound of her voice was quite near now, and he 
saw, half hidden by a great slab of timber, what looked 
like a human form. 

“Ts that you?” 

“Yes; but I can’t move. The ground fell around me 
and-—-and I think my leg is broken. I can’t move it.” 

“And you are Betty?” \ 

“Yes. Who are you? ’’ 

“T’m Michael—Michael Trevail.” 

“Oh, thank God! ” 

Again Michael’s heart leapt for joy. He had found 
Betty. Where he was he did not know, but that did not 
matter. He and Betty were together. 

He did not know it, but they were no great distance 
from where he had left Miss Bolitho. But the way to her 
had become impassable. The ground had fallen in, and 
there was no way to her save by groping along the many 
levels by which he had come. 

“Are you very much hurt? ” 

“JT don’t know. I can’t move. I’ve been here in the 
dark for hours. I think I’ve been mad. ZI can move 
my arms, but not my feet. I’ve no pain.” » 

The words were half a cry, half a sob. 

He felt very calm now. All his faculties were in 
their normal condition. His mind was clear. He saw 
what had happened. A quantity of ground had fallen 
in, and Betty had been saved from death by a miracle. 
A great slab of wood had saved her. It bore the weight 
of a great mass of rock which otherwise would have 
fallen on her and crushed her to death. As it was, she 
was so jammed in by the fallen debris that she was 
helpless. It was, indeed, a hairbreadth escape. 

“Don’t be afraid,” said Michael; “I have come to 
save you. For I shall save you. God led me here for 
that purpose.” ins: 

His mining experiences as a boy stood him in good 
stead now. With skilled hands he meved such of the 
fallen ground as hindered her movements without en- 
dangering her life. 

“Give me your hands,” he said; “I cam pull you 
out.” 
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She obeyed him, and in a few seconds more she was _ 


by his side. 

They had not moved a dozen yards away when they 
heard the great timbers snap like matches, and many 
_tons of rock fell on the very place where she had been 
lying. Betty shuddered. 

“But for you I should have been killed! I fgets 
have been crushed to death!” she gasped. 

“God led me to you,” said Michael simply. 

For some time there was a silence between them, 

then Michael spoke. 
~ “Are you hurt?” he said. “Do you feel pain?” 

“J don’t know. Yes, I am in pain, but I don’t think 
any part of me is broken. I can stand. Thank you; 
oh, thank you for coming to mé.” 

The light of the candle fell upon her face. It was 
pale, tear-stained, and the eyes were filled by haunt- 
ing fear; but it was still beautiful. Even as Michael 
looked he thought he saw something of the old flash 
of light in the eyes which had haunted him for many 
days. 

“YT could not help coming,” said Michael simply. “I 
heard of the accident, then I was told that you had gone 


underground with Cap’n Harris ; after that there was” 


nothing for me but to find you.” o- 

“And you came—here—all alone?” 

“Y’ve only been part of the time alone. After we 
found Cap’n Harris, Issacher failed me. The air had 
become so bad that ; 

“But Laura—that is, Miss Bolitho—have you found 
her?” 

“Ves; she said you were near by. I gave her some 
candles and told her I would find you. I’ve been a long 
time, I’m afraid.” 

He was astonished at his own calmness. 

“Then we must get to her. I—I think I can walk.” 

“JY will try and lead you to her; but I’m afraid I’ve 
lost all idea of locality.” 

“But you are sure she’s safe?” 

“Ves, I’m sure. I should not be surprised if she’s 


not taken to the surface by now. The danger of drowning ~ 


had gone when I left her. The water had found an 
outlet somewhere and I had sent a man to fetch more 
help 

But tell me more.’ 

He told her what ‘a knew of, ie situation, Sua his 
words seemed to cheer her. 
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“Then she’s safe,” she cried. “I wish I had kept 
by her; but I lost her in the dark, and oh, I cannot 
bear to think about it! You see, when—when——” 

“Don’t try to tell me,” said Michael, as he saw her 
shudder. “I can quite understand. But I hope you'll 
forgive me. I don’t know where we are now, I seem 
to have forgotten everything. I cannot even lead you 
back to the place where I left her. You'll forgive me, 
won’t you? You see, I only thought of getting to you.” 
- He was holding her hand as he spoke, and he felt 
her fingers grasp his convulsively. He thought she was 
overwhelmed by the danger, so he went on. ° - 

“T think we had better get farther away from here.” 

He helped her to walk, noticing that she limped 
painfully. He wanted to offer to carry her, but he was 
afraid. 

-Presently they got away from the unsafe ground and 
stood in the level, of which this was what is called a 
“cross-cut.” 

“We are safe here,” said Michael. “You are sure 
you are not very much hurt? ” \ 

“My right ankle is painful,” she said, “but nothing 
is broken, as I am able to walk. You are very good, 
but do you think we can get back to Laura?” 

“J will try and find her, but-I don’t know which 
way to go. I don’t know the mine, and the ground 
wall around is just like a honeycomb. But if you will 
wait here I will}—” cag 

“Oh, no!. Please don’t leave me alone. I cannot 
bear to be left alone again.” 

Simple and natural as her words were, they made 


-Michael’s heart beat with joy again. Betty wanted him, 


depended on him for help and comfort. She had prayed 
him not to leave her. ; 

“How long is it since you left Laura?” asked Betty, 
at length. 

“T don’t know. I’m afraid it’s a long while. You 
see, I lost consciousness. Perhaps I fainted. I have 
an impression that when I left her in order to try and 
find you I, had a long piece of candle. But when I 
came to consciousness again it had burnt out. It may 
be many hours since I left her.” 

iss Then +3 ) i 

“She may be rescued. You see, I sent Abel Grigg to 
grass, and told him to send down men, Perhaps they’ve 
come down and taken her away.” ~. ee 

“But why have they left us here? ” 
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“J don’t know. They may be searching for us now. 
But a lot of ground has fallen in.” ” 

“Then—then—we may be left to die here?” 

“J don’t think so,” replied Michael, quite calmly. 
“They will search and search till they find us. Only, 
it may be days before they reach us. Still, don’t fear. 
I shall save you.” 

“You are not afraid?” 

“No, I am not afraid.” 

The ‘girl looked at him as he spoke, and noted that 
although his cheeks were pale, his eyes were resolute, 
his lips firm and set. 

“But as the ground has fallen in—they—they may 
not be able to get to us until it is too late.” 

“Tt will not be too late.” 

“How do you know?” 

“God sent me to save you,” said Michael, quite calmly. 
“He meant me to save you, and He will not mock me.” 

He spoke very quietly, and there was a convinced 
tone in his voice. In spite of herself he gave the girl 
confidence. And this was the man she had laughed at! 
For a moment neither of them spoke, and each of them 
felt the terrible silence of the place. 

If people were seeking them, they were so far away 
that no sound of their endeavours reached them. They 
two were alone. 

The git] gave a shiver. 


“T am so cold,’ she said, “and—and my clothes are 


aaturated.” 
“Forgive me,’ said Michael. “I had forgotten that 


you must be suffering. In my joy at finding you I had 


forgotten everything else.” 
Why, Betty did not know, but her heart fluttered 


strangely and the cold became less terrible. She knew, 
too, that éverything had changed since Michael had come 


to her side. 
“Were you very anxious to find me?” she said. 


“You know I was,” said Michael. “You remember 


when we were at Besowsa Pool? I knew then that we must 
meet each other again. I forgot it an hour or so ago. 
I despaired of finding you. That was why I went mad 
for a time. I am afraid I was very selfish, but it was 
really you I came to seek, and if I had failed to find 
you, even although I ne saved all the others, I should 
have felt as though I had laboured in vain. I hardly 
thought of anyone else. Everything was you—you, 
Betty, . 
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They were standing in a kind of small winze, and 
30 contented was Michael to be near Betty that nothing 
else seemed to matter. 
The girl was silent for a few seconds. Why, she 
could not tell, but she knew she had no fear. Michael 
- still held her hand, and she was glad to have it so. But 
she did not ask herself the reason for this. 
“How long before they will come for us?” she said. 
_ Her question aroused Michael. He had a feeling that 
he must do something, but what he did not know. 
“Are you afraid?” he said. 


“No, not afraid; but—but I’m very cold.” 
“J’m a brute,” said Michael, who was himself chilled 


to the bone. “If I had not lost all sense of locality, I — 


think I could—— But stay, let me light another candle.” 

He let go her hand while he found the matches, ther 
he lit a candle and gave it to her to hold. 

“J had forgotten the plan of the mine,” he said. “It 
may help us.” Z 

There were two candles burning now instead of one 
—the one on his “hat cap,” the other held by Betty. — 
He took the plan from his pocket, and then together 
they began to examine it. 

In a way they formed a striking picture. They were 
but boy and girl, and they were far, far down in the 
bowels of the earth. The light fell upon their faces and 
upon the plan they studied. There was a look of wonder, 
of awe in their eyes, as they bent over the parchment. 

“1 don’t understand it a bit,” said Betty. 

“Neither do I,” replied Michael. “And yet it should 
be all plain to me. We must ask God to help us, 
Beity.”’ 

The day before such a statement would have caused. 
a smile to come to her lips. Perhaps she would have 
laughed at him, as she had laughed at him that night 
when she had come to see him at his lodgings. But 
now it seemed perfectly natural. Both of them had 
been so near the mystery of death that the thought of 
God was a comfort beyond words. 

“Let us pray, Betty,” he said. 

She did not resent his calling her by her Christian 
name; rather it seemed to give her comfort. 

-She knelt down by his side, although there were wild, 
unbelieving thoughts in her mind. Nevertheless, the 
mystery, the wonder of everything overwhelmed her. 

“Great Lord of Life,’ said Michael, “Thou Who 
dost hold the issues of life and death in Thine hands, 
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“we come to Thee. I thank Thee, Lord, for leading me 

here; wilt Thou, in Thine infinite mercy, still guide 
us both? Lead us to the light, Lord; but may we know 
that darkness and light are both alike to Thee. So may we 
trust atways, knowing that Thou art Love.” = 

After this both were silent for some time; then they 
rose from their knees and examined the plan again. 

_“T wish we could get to Laura,” said Betty. 

“You are no servant,’ said Michael, 

“Why do you say so?” 

“You speak like a lady, and a servant does not call 
her mistress by her Christian name.” 

“TI told you I was no ordinary servant,” said Betty; 
but can you. understand the plan?” 

“Yes,” said Michael, “it is plain to _me now. It is 
as I suspected. There is a level running from here to 
Besowsa Pool, as well as from the other sollar.” 

“Tejl me what you mean. by. that.” 

Michael explained it to her. 

“And can > we get out?” ~ 

“J—JI think so,” said Michael; “will you trust your- 
self to me?” 

“But—but Laura—that is—Miss Bolitho.” 

“JT expect she'll have been taken to grass before 
now,’ said Michael. “Of course, she may not have been, 
but she’s safe. Will you trust yourself to me? I’m 
not sure I can find the level, but I think I can. Shall 
we try?” 

peeS, nt Sad Bethy: 

“There are two things to do,” said Michael. ‘“ The 
first is to try and find the engine shaft, but I’m afraid 
the ground has fallen. You see, some has fallen since 
I left Miss Bolitho; ‘that’s why I’ve been unable to 
get to her. The other is to try and find the level which 
leads to the Besowsa Pool.” 

Again he examined the plan. “This must be the 
way,” he said, but before he had taken a step they 
both heard loud knocks, as though a miner’s pick had 
struck the rock. 

“Thank God!” said Michael. 

“What is it?” asked Betty. 

“The rescuers,’ said Michael. ‘‘ There! there they 
are again! It is their way of asking where we are. But 
I cannot answer them, I’ve lost my pick. My head is 
swimming, too, and I cannot shout.” 

“Are—are you ill?” cried the girl. 

“My senses are leaving me—that’s all,” he said, 
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“But 3 never mae ‘they’ ll find us. 


ever see you again, Betty? Dm going blind.” 
Ses pe fell_to the ground as he spoke, and ane ies 
- one dead. 
oe The girl stared “around her, and there was a lock 0 
Sines in her eyes. 
“He must be saved ! Must be!” she cried. Biss 
ee 
She gave a wild piercing cry, but Aichael did- not 
hear. He was far, far away in the land of shadows. — 
_ The girl cried again, but there was no answer, save 
_ the dull thud of some instrument against the hard rock. 


CHAPTER XIII 


BETTY’S SECOND LETTER - 
WHEN Michael awoke to consciousness again he was 
lying in his own bedroom at Mrs. Rosevear’s. 
_ No one was in the room, and no discordant sounds 
reached him. A kind of Sabbath calm pervaded every- 
“thing. The past was a blank; the future did not seem 
to exist. He lived in a delicious, languorous present. 

_ Michael lay for a long time thus. He was tired, but 
nothing mattered. He was not aware of any duties, and 
in his heart was a strange contentment. 

_ Presently, however, his thoughts began to shape them- 
selves. Why was he there in broad day? Such was not 
his habit. He remembered that it was his practice to have 
his bath at half-past seven each mornihg. Why, then, 

‘was he in bed? He could not think, but it did not 
matter. He would go to sleep. 

When he awoke again it was night. A dim light 
burnt in the room, and he had a vague impression that 
someone was with him. 

He lifted his head and looked around him. 

‘OR re, taake this,” said a voice. 

He drank something and went to sleep again. All 
was well, nothing mattered, and he was very tired. 

Again he woke. He was alone, but he knew that 
the shadows which had obscured his mental vision during 
his other awakenings had departed. 

He tried to move his limbs, but felt unaccountably 
-weak; his head swam, too. . Why was it? 

He lay back and tried to think. Then in a moment 
everything flashed back into his mind, The brain which 
had been lying dormant suddenly became active. Every- 
thing stood out before him, clear, vivid. In a few 
seconds he lived through those terrible hours again, up 
to the time when he heard the sound of steel knocking 
against the rocks far down in the mine. After that 
all was blank. 

“Betty!” he cried. 
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All his interest centred in her. It was for her he 
had gone underground. It was to find her that he 
had wandered through the tortuous paths that the miners 


- had dug out of the rocks. And he had found her! She 


was with him up to the last—until the time when he 
heard the knocking, and when darkness had fallén upon 
everything. Where was he now? He must know. He 
would go mad if he did not know. 

“Come to me,” he shouted aloud. “Mrs, Rosevear, 
where are you?” : 

“Ere I be, sir. What’s the matter? ” 

Mrs. Rosevear entered the room and looked towards 
him anxiously. 

“Why am I here, Mrs. Rosevear?” he asked. “And 


-—and where is—that is, tell me everything.” 


“You’m better, sir? ” 

“Tm «all right ; but tell me everything. All I re 
member was the knocking of miners’ picks; then darkness 
fell. Why was it?” 

ois all “right, sir. They” found: iee.") The young 


> woman was crying aloud, and Jimmy Jory and Israel 


Kent ’eerd her.” 
“And she—is—is she well?” 


“Oh, yes; she’s all right. You and she was took 


up together. They got the whim to work, and you boath 
comed up in the same kibble. Miss Bolitho ave sent 
over several times to ax ’ow you be.” 

“And she—is she well?” 

“Oa; iss. Miss’ Bolitho was brought up ’ours afore 
you was.’ 

Bot _but the other? ” 

“Oa, the young woman what do live. wi’ *er—Miss 
Bolitho’s maid? Oa, ‘iss, she’s oal right.. Yer praises 
be in everybody’s mouth, Mr, Trevail. And the Plymouth 


papers be full ov et. They do zay that but for you lots 


more would ’ave-died; as et is, ther’s only three. Oa 


‘“deear, ’tis ter’ble wisht; but, as everybody do zay, but 


for you *twud ’ave. been wuss. But, there, I reckon 
you've talked enough, and I must git you some break- 
fast. The doctor said ’ee’d come early.” 

“Doctor!, What do I want with a doctor?” 

“Well, as. you may zay you’ve been fine’n poorly. 
7Tes nearly forty-eight ’ ours since the accident, and this 
is the fust time you've spoke. There, now; I’ il be back 
in a minnit. But the Loard ’ave been very "good. There 


was a prayer meetin’ at the chapel last night. I couldn’, 


git there myself, but I’m tould the chapel was vull, and 
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everybody was prayin’ for you to git better, and thankin’ 
‘the Loard for what you’d done.” 

Michael was glad to be alone, glad to be able to 
understand what Mrs. Rosevear had told him. Evidently 
but little attention was paid to Betty, Miss Bolitho’s 
“maid! Could it be? A-lady’s maid was a superior ser- 
‘vant. She would be skilled in dressmaking and in the 
arrangement of ladies’ hair. She would be probably 
better. educated than the ordinary servant. This fact 
would also account for their being together so much. 
It was little that Michael knew of the world in which 
Miss Bolitho lived; but would a lady’s maid go riding 
with her mistress? Would she call her mistress by her 
Christian name? 

It might be. He didn’t know. Only in a way he 
could not understand he was sorry. And yet, why should 
he be sorry? Betty was Betty, whether she were a scul- 
lery-maid or a lady of high degree. 

Did she think of him? he wondered. He must know 
—he would know. : 

Mrs. Rosevear brought some breakfast to him, and - 
as she did so he heard the postman’s knock. 2 

“There'll be some letters for me, Mrs. Rosevear,” he 
said. “I’d like to have them.” 

“Be ’ee sure you’m strong enough to read them?” 
she asked. 

“Strong enough? Certainly,” said Michael. “TI shall 
get up presently. I—I want to get out.” 
~ ©Good lor’! I sh’ll be glad when the doctor do 
come,” thought Mrs. Rosevear, as she went downstairs. 
She took the letters from the postman and scanned the 
postmarks eagerly. 

“Ther’s another from St. Breock, in the same woman’s 
writin’,” she said. “I wonder now ef ’ee’ve got a sweet- 
heart? Ef ’ee ’ave, that'll be why ’ee ain’t a tock up 
with noan of the St. Mabyn young wimmen.” 

Michael held out his hand for the letters when she 
returned, but Mrs. Rosevear pretended to act the tyrant, 
and would not let him see them until he’d eaten. his 
breakfast. . When at length he got them, however, and 
had scanned the envelopes, he did not seem in a hurry ~ 
to read them. He placed them under his pillow and 
waited until Mrs. Rosevear had left the room. There 
was a strange look in his eyes, too, and a flush rose to 
his cheek. : 

“J think I would like to be alone, Mrs. Rosevear,” 
he said. “Thank you for being so kind to me.” 
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“Ther’s a bell if you do want me,” said Mrs. Rose- 
vear, “but my advice to ’ee es to go to slaip again. Ef 
I doan’t ’ear the bell, I shaan’t come up till the doctor 
do. come.” =< 
_.. But directly Mrs. Rosevear had left the room he took 
the letters from under his pillow and eagerly scanned 

them. 

“Tt’s from her,” he whispered, and then-he feverishly 
tore open one of the envelopes. But it was not Martha’s 
letter which had so excited him. 


“* REVEREND SiR,’’ he read, ‘‘I am glad to know that 
you are better. Wasn’t it awful down in the mine? And 
wasn’t I a coward? But what can you expect of a poor 
servant-girl? That, I expect, is why, although I feel 
30 well, I am awfully weak—only Miss Bolitho is just 
the same. Being so much alone, I have been able to 
discover what a ‘prig’ means. But Miss Bolitho was 
mistaken. It doesn’t describe you a bit. I can think 
of a word far different, but I mustn’t write it. Can you 
think why? : a 

“JT am not able to walk much. The doctor says I’ve 
had a terrible shock, and that’s why I am so weak. I 
thought just before you came that I should never see 
the sunlight again. Miss Bolitho said you were just 
_ splendid. 

“JT didn’t thank you for coming to me, did I? But 
I am not ungrateful. All the same I’m not going to 
try and tell you how I thank you—on paper. I might 
—make mistakes in my spelling. 

“The doctor says I shall be all right by next Tuesday. 
I shall go for a walk then. Can you guess where I 
shall go? Of course you can’t! I wonder. when,you?ll 
be strong enough to get out? 

“Tf ever we meet again, you'll tell me of any mistakes 
in spelling and grammar, won’t you? But you mustn’t 
on any account write to me. You see, you are the second 
minister in the St. Mabyn circuit, and I am only a poor 
servant. That is why I subscribe myself—Yours grate- 
fully, ; 
+ Berry.” 


Michael was in Arcadia as he read.. She had ap- 
parently suffered little, and he rejoiced. But more— 
she evidently felt kindly towards him, and she bewitched 
him. Again he pictured her as he saw her that first 
night when she came to see him, and his heart thrilled 
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they were together down in the mine she was pale, fear- 


- ful} and, while cool and brave, evidentiy oppressed by — 


the terror of the situation. He thought of her kneeling 


by his side as they prayed. But she felt different now. 


He fancied that she wrote the letter in the open air. 
Its proper accompaniment seemed to be the chirping of 
birds, the humming of honey-bees, and the light breezes 
which played among the browning leaves on the trees 
which grew around the Hall. 


VAIL _ 


at the remembrance. He saw the sparkling, laughing 
eyes, the rosebud lips, the wealth of shining hair. When — 


He read the letter again, word by word, syllable i 


by syllable, and his heart beat with a wild, delirious 
joy. 


matter what she was. He had, doubtless, saved her life, 

and she had written him a letter that filled him with joy. 
And the doctor had told her that she would he well 

enough to walk on the following Tuesday. He read the 

perestaph again. “I shall go for a walk then. Can you 

guess W 

when. you'll be strong enough to get out? ” 


He forgot that she was a servant. In fact, it didn’t _ 


ere I shall go? Of course. you can’t! I wonder - 


What did she mean by that? Did she mean Besowsa 


Woods, near the pond? Where else could she mean? Yes, 
and he would.go and meet her there. He would be strong 
enouzh; he must be. Again his heart beat wildly. It was 
Friday now, if what Mrs. Rosevear had told him was true. 
But—but : : 

He lay back on his pillow and for a moment his. brain 
reeled. A fact rose up before his mind which he had for- 
gotten. He turned to his other letters and broke the seal 
of the one which had attracted Mrs. Rosevear’s attention, 
Itiwas from Martha Carkeek, and he had forgotten it. _ 

He saw at a glance that she had read of the accident 
at Besowsa mine, and had written to him in hot haste. 


“T see by the Plymouth papers this morning, Michael, 
my love,” she wrote, “that there has been an accident at 
the raine near St. Mabyn, and that you acted the part of 
a hero'and went underground, and were the means of 
many of the miners being saved: There is a most thrilling 
description, which doubtless you have seen. I am proud 
of you, Michael, my own. I always knew of your being 
wonderful, but when I read that it was owing to your fore- 
sight and judgment, as well as your heroism, that what 
resulted in the death of three men might have meant. the 
death of perhaps twenty but for you, I simply cried for joy. 
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_May I come to you, Michael? The papers said that you 
were exhausted, but your condition did not cause any 
anxiety. All the same, as you know, Michael, I long to 
_ come to you and nurse you.- But if you are well, why did 
I not get a letter this morning? Were you not well 
~ enough to write me yesterday? If I do not get a reply to. 
_this immediately, I shall think you are ill and start 
_ straight away for St. Mabyn.” 
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__ Michael did not read any farther. No, Martha Carkeek 
Must not come. She was his promised wife, but she 
must not come. Atleast, not yet. : 2 
He rang the bell which stood by his bedside. 
“Bring me a telegraph form from my study, Mrs. Rose- 
vear,”’ he said. “TI want it immediately, if you please.” 
“Nothin’ wrong, I hope, sir? ” 
“Yes—that is, no; there is nothing wrong. I only 
want to send a message at once.”’ 
A few minutes later Mrs, Rosevear’s littie servant had 
taken the telegram to the post-office. f 
E “No need to come. Quite recovered. Writing.— 
MIcHAEL,” read the little maid. “I wonder who ’tes fur? © 
Es et a man or a woman? ’Tes only ‘Carkeek, St Breock,’ 
so I can’t vind out nothin’ by that.” Bie 
The next day was Sunday. Michael wanted to go te 
chapel, but the doctor would not allow him. . ee 
“The weather is like summer, Mr. Trevail,” he said. 
“Sit out in the garden; read a novel if you like, but 
nothing more.” 
“Not even go for a walk?” suggested Michael. 
“No,” replied the doctor. “You would be pounced 
--upon by the whole of St. Mabyn. The people would kill 
you with kindness. That is why I have given instructions 
that you are to receive no callers until to-morrow. The. 
garden is hidden, so you can sit there in quietness.” z 
So Michael spent the morning in the garden. He heard ~ 
the bells of the parish church calling the people to worship, 
he heard the people chatting as they wended their way te 
the chapel, but he thought little of either. He lay back 
on a deck-chair and thought of Betty. 
After his midday meal he again went into the gartden, 
and was composing himself to sleep in the sun, when Mrs. 
- Rosevear came rushing to him. be 
“The doctor said nobody was to see you,” she 
whispered excitedly, “but he ded’n think Squire Bolitho 
miwouwld come.’ <+ 2 . af ia 
Pe “Who?” 
eer III 
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fe Squire Bolitho. D’reckly ’ee ’eerd *bout th’ ackident 4 
he comed ’ ome in a ter’ble Pore. ’Ee do zay ’ee’d like to ; 
zee ’ee.” 
ec Ves said Michael, thinking of Betty. “Will you 
_ bring him here? You'd better bring a chair for him, too.” — 

“But the doctor! ” cried Mrs. Rosevear, who was 
struggling between her promise to Dr. Hawk and her 
desire to be able to tell the villagers that Squire Bolitho 
had spent an afternoon with her lodger. 

Never mind the doctor,” said Michael. 

“You be sure ’ee waan’t ’urt ’ee,” protested Mrs. Rose- 
vear; and then, without waiting for Michael’s reply, she 
hurried back to the front door. 

Mr. Bolitho was rather a young-looking man of about 
fifty years of age. On coming to Michael’s side he gazed 
at the young man keenly, as if he were trying to remember 
something. ° 

“Have we ever met before, Mr. Trevail ? » he said. 

“T think not,” replied Michael. 

“And yet I seem to have a remembrance of you,” said 
the older man; “but I suppose I am mistaken.” 

“T am afraid you are,” replied Michael. 

“Still, I am delighted to see you,” said the Squire. © 
“God only knows -how much I.owe you. Since my return 
I have inquired Pons 

“Mr. Bolitho,” interrupted Michael, “may I ask a 
favour of you? ” ; 

“Anything you like, my dear sir.” 

“Then, please don’ ‘ refer to baything I did in—in— 
that terrible affair at the mine. I think I know what you 
would say, and I thank you very much. I hope that your 
daughter—that the—the young ladies are well.” 

“My daughter is better than I could have hoped,” re- 
plied Mr. Bolitho; “indeed, she seems quite well.” 

“And—and the other?” stammered Michael. 

“She is also nearly recovered,” replied the Squire. 

Michael longed to ask other questions, but he dared 
not. He was afraid lest he should betray his own feelings. 

“Tt was a strange idea—their—their going down into 
the mine,” stammered Michael at length. ; 

“It was owing to that madcap Betty, I feel sure it 
' was,” said Mr. Bolitho. “She is my daughter’s maid, but 
she is, I am afraid, allowed far too many liberties. My 
daughter treats her rather as a friend than a servant.” 

The Squire seemed to be talking to himself rather 
than Michael. 

“She is a wonderful girl,” went on Mr. Bolitho, “full 
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March hare freaks, and as irresponsible. ' But Laura 
ts very fond of her, and I do not interfere much. If ever 
you get to be my age, Mr. Trevail, and have a grown-up 
daughter, you will know that fathers have precious little 
authority,” and he laughed pleasantly. 
_._ “YT cannot fancy myself in such a position,” said 
- Michael. 
“No, but mid-age seems to come on suddenly,” said 
"the Squire. “It seems only a little while ago since my 
daughter was a toddling thing, and now—well, she takes 
the reins in her own hands, and J have to go. whither I 
am guided.” ; 
“You adopt the ‘least resistance’ tactics?” °* 
__ “Exactly. By the way, are you an Oxford man, Mr. 
_ Trevail? z Be 
“No,” said Michael, at the same time telling him where 
She graduated. 
“TY can’t help thinking I’ve met you somewhere,” went 
on Mr. Bolitho. “Trevail? Trevail? No, I don’t think 
I remember anyone of the name. Is your father alive, 
‘Mr. Trevail?” 
“No,” replied Michael, flushing. 
Mr. Bolitho looked at the young man questioningly. 
| “Yes, I must be mistaken,” he said presently; and then 
_ they conversed on general matters. Mr. Bolitho was a 
thoughtful, cultured man, and it was not long before he 
realised that Michael was of no .ordinary intellectual 
| calibre. 
; “There, there,” he said at length, when he saw that 
| their conversation caused Michael’s pale face to flush; 
“T must not talk further with you now, but you must 
come and see me when you are stronger. My daughter 
wants to meet you and thank you, and I am delighted to 
| meet a man who really loves literature. You'll come, 
| won’t you?” 

T shall be delighted,” said Michael. 

“But when?” said the Squire. “You must come and 
| dine with me, and spend the evening. When will you be 
| strong enough? A 
“By Tuesday—no, Thursday,” stammered Michael. 

) «Then Thursday it shail be,” said Mr. Bolitho; and 
| a few minutes later Michael’s heart was beating fast, 
| to think that he would again be underneath the same 
le roof as Betty. 
le 
iF 
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But he determined that he would not wait until Thurs- 
day before seeing her. On Tuesday he told Mrs. Rosevear 
‘that he felt so much stronger that he was going for a 
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walk, and then, by a circuitous route, he found his way 
to Besowsa Woods. 

“Of course, it is natural for me to go and see her,” — 
he tried to persuade himself; “she—she may be poor, — 
and—and oh, but I must go and see her.” 

He was nearing the pond when he stopped in the 
pathway. 

“TI must not go,” he said; “no, I will go back. I am 
engaged to Martha Carkeek. I owe her everything, and 
—and I—I love her. Yes, yes, I love her. Of course, 
I am interested in Betty. That is natural, for I saved her 
life. But I have conquered my madness for her. All the 
same, it would not be loyal to Martha to meet her. No, 
I must turn back. It is not right. Besides, she is a mad- 
cap. She is as irresponsible as a March hare. Mr. 
Bolitho said so. She is just a servant-girl to whom Miss 
Bolitho has allowed a great many liberties. There is no 
mystery about her at all now. And—no, I will go back.” 

All the.same, he kept his eyes towards the pond. 

“Yes, Ill go.back,’ he said, between his clenched 
teeth. “I’m a Christian minister, and I must not disgrace — 
my calling by meeting a servant-girl when I am engaged 
to——=—” s a - 

But he did not finish the sentence, for a dozen yards © 
from him he saw a girlish form emerge from behind a 
tree into the pathway, and then all his good resolutions 
went to the winds, 
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CHAPTER XIV 


MICHAEL AND BETTY : = 


Betty dropped him a curtsey. 


Her face was still a little pale, but her eyes shone | 


with all the witchery which had set his heart beating 
wildly as she stood in his little study weeks before. Her 
lips were parted, revealing her perfect teeth. Her whole 
face was to him a dream of loveliness. And as Michael 
looked at her he had no remembrance of Martha Carkeek. 
They two were all the world. 

“IT thought you were too ill to come so far,” said 
a demurely. “I’m sure I’m thankful you’ve recovered 
so far.” 

“Y’m very much better,’ replied Michael, “and I—I 
thought as it was so fine, I’d—I’d come so far for a walk. 
And how are you, Betty?” 

“Please, sir, I’m doing nicely. My mistress was very 
kind to me. She told me she did not want me this after- 
noon, and so I came here for a walk.” 

“But why did you come here?” asked Michael. 

She lifted her eyes coyly to his, and they sparkled with 
mischief. 

“Guess,” she said. “Come now, I'll give you three 
guesses.” 

“What’ll you give me if I guess right? ” said Michael., 

“A piece of chocolate, she said promptly, taking a 
piece from her pocket. 

“No, TVll not guess for that,” replied Michael. 

“Ministers shouldn’t be greedy,” she said solemnly. 
“Still, tell me what.you’d guess for.” 

“That curl hanging on your forehead,” said Michael. 

For a moment a look of anger flashed into her eyes. 
The young man thought she was about to utter a haughty 
rebuke. But a moment later the old mischievous light 
flashed into her eyes again. 

“Why do you want that?” she asked archly. ; 

“Tt’s so beautiful,” he replied boldly. “It would be 
a pity to cut it of, but you could let another lock fall 
there.” 
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“What would you do with it if you got it?” 
Keep ite? 

“How long?” : 
“ Always.” 
“Would you ever show it to. anyone? ” 


“Never,” replied Michael decidedly. “I should hide” 


it in a safe place, and then at night, when I was alone in 
my study, I should take it from its hiding-place, and I 
should remember that I had seen it on your brow.’ 

Martha Carkeek did not exist now. He was fighting 
no battle because he did not know there was a battle to 
fight. He did not know he was the second minister in the 
St. Mabyn circuit, he did not remember that he had been 
with this girl a few days before, facing a horrible death. 
He remembered nothing save that they were together. For 
the moment there was no past, no future—all was swal- 
lowed up in the blissful present. Afterwards But we 
will not speak of that now; the afterwards came soon 
enough. 

“Very well,” she said; “now then, guess.” 

“Because,” said Michael, “Besowsa Woods are very 
beautiful on a day like this.” . 

“Wrong! she cried. “Why, the Bolitho Woods are 
far more beautiful. First guess altogether wrong! Now 
then, for the second.” 

Michael wrinkled his brows. 

“Yes; one chance of your three is gone. Be very 
careful. Do you remember the three caskets in ‘ The 
Merchant of Venice,’ reverend sir, or do you think it 
wicked to read Shakespeare ? ” 

. “Yes, I remember the casket scene,” said Michael; 
“only—well, it’s different.” 

“Of course, the prize is not so good.” 

“Yes, it is,” retorted Michael. 

“You mean, then 2 

“That shining curl is worth more than the whole of 
Portia,” said Michael. 

“Oh, you are too great a flatterer to be a minister,” 
said Betty. “But guess.’ 

“You left something when you were here last, and you 
have come fo find it.” 

He knew he wasn’t guessing right, but he desired to 
keep the thing he wanted to say until last. 

“Wrong again! Two guesses gone. I don’t believe 
you want it at all.” 

“But I do,” said Michael. “I want it very much, and 
I must have it.” 
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“Well, then, now for your third guess. If you are 
wrong this time your last chance is gone.” ~ 

Michael puckered his forehead as though he were 
thinking deeply, while the girl looked at him and laughed. 

. Oh, you are funny! ” she said. 

“T know why you came,” said Michael, at length. 

“Why? Be very careful now.” ; 

“Do you wish me to guess right? ” asked Michael. He 
was getting quite bold. 

“T shan’t tell you,” she replied, ane her voice was as 
sweet to the young man as the voice of a siren. “But 
guess.” : 

“You came here because you thought I should come,” 
said Michael. 

Betty stamped her foot in anger. 

“How dare you?” she cried. “As though such @ 
thought ever came into my mind! Why—why—— 

“But you did,” said Michael. “Tell me—didn’t you? * 

“JT won’t even answer such a question,” replied Betty. 
“J have heard before that young ministers were conceited, 
but I never thought they were as bad as you.” 

“T know I’m presumptuous,” said Michael; “but I 
thought you’d want to come because—because——” 

“(Because what?” asked Betty. 

“Because—well, you see, when we last saw each other 
it was under peculiar circumstances. 

“Ts that all?” asked Betty; and she seemed dis- 
appointed. ~ 

“No,” replied Michael; “in fact, it wasn’t because of 
that at all.” se 

“Why, then? ” asked Betty. 

“Well, replied Michael, “I wanted to see you again 
so badly ‘that I thought perhaps you might’ want to see 
me.’ 

“Did you really want to see me again?” asked Betty 
—“me, a poor servant-girl?” 

“Tt doesn’t matter to me what you are,” said Michael; 
"but I’ve guessed right, haven’t I?” 

“Certainly not.” oe 

“But I have,” said Michael. “You cannot look 3f me 
straight in the eyes and tell me I’m wrong.” 

“Yes, I can,” said Betty. 

“Then do it, .? said’ Michael. 

** Certainly I shall not. What will you ask for next ii 

“Why, the curl,” replied Michael] boldly. a 

“Of “course, you can’t have it when you guessed 
wrong.” 
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“But I didn’t guess at all,” said Michael. “I knew I _ 
was right; I know it now.” 4 
“ How do you know?” 2 - 


“I can’t tell; but I do. My heart told me.” 
“But you are wrong.” 
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“T am right. Let me have it! ” 5 

“You can’t have it. You are wrong. Besides, you’ve 
nothing to cut it off with.” 

“Yes I have,” said Michael. “I’ve a pair of. nail- 
scissors. I know they are not worthy, but they’ll suffice. 
Come now, stand still while I cut it.” 

“Of course you must not,” said Betty. AT forbid you.” 

_ Michael’s-hands dropped. = 

“Forgive | me, Betty,” he said. “I am sorry I have ; 
angered Ios a 

“Well,” said Betty, “seeing—that is—you were very 
kind te me, and—and 

“J won’t have it for that,” said Michael. 

“Why, then? ” 

“ Because—because—I—I “want it, and because you want 
me to have it,”’ he answered boldly. 

“Oh, but ministers ought never to think of such a 
thing,” "said Betty. 

‘Y don’t think they do generally,” said Michael, “but, 
then, they never saw you. They never think of you. night 
and day as Ido. They never carry in their mind’s eye the 
picture of your face as I always do. They never hear your 
voice as I Mies ee see——” 

“What?” asked Betty. 

“Tt will make me so happy to have it,” said Michael. 

“Will it, really?” 

“You know it will. I may have it, mayn't Tegan 

Michael placed his left hand on Betty’ s shining locks,- 
and she did not shrink from him. Every fibre of his 
being quivered with joy, and yet it was solemn joy. The 
silent woeds were to him a great temple; the sighing of 
the autumn winds’ was the chanting of angelic hosts. 

The dark brown curl lay in his “hand, 

“You'll be sure to lose it,” said Betty. 

“ Never while I have life and thought,” replied Michael. 

“ Never?” 

““Never, never.’ 

He folded the ick in a piece of paper and put it care: 
fully im his vest-pocket. 

But aren’t you going to give me anything in return ?:” 
asked Betty. . 

“What would you like ?.” asked Michael. 
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“Why, the scissors which cut it off,” she laughed. 

In an instant they were in her hands. 

“And you'll keep them in remembrance of me, won’t 
you?” said Michael. “< 

“Of course not,” she laughed. “I shall either lose _ 
them or give them to someone.” 

“No you won’t,’’ said Michael, confidently. “ Oh, 
Betty, you don’t know how happy I am.” 
is “Are you happy?” she asked. “I’m glad for that; 

_ but I must say good-bye now. I am going back.’? 

“Not yet,” said Michael. “Stay a few minutes more.” 

“Why should I? Who is that man watching us through 

_ the trees? Isn’t he one of the chief men at your chapel ?” 
S “Who is he? Where?” asked Michael anxiously. “I 
@ —hope not-?.-- « tre ; 

“Why do you hope not? Are you afraid that the 
people of St. Mabyn saw you cut a lock of hair from my 
brow, and give me a pair of scissors?” 

'For a moment the thought struck terror into the young 
man’s heart. “You didn’t see anyone, did you?” he 
asked. : 

“And if I did?” she replied. “I'll go. You are 
ashamed of being seen with me. MHere—here are your 
scissors; I don’t want them. Give me back that lock of 

eshair.” 

“ Never! ’’? said Michael. ; 2. 

“But you are ashamed of being seen with me because 

- I am a servant. But suppose I were in earnest when I 
said I saw someone—suppose it were known in the village 
that you were seen cutting a lock of hair from my brow, 
and I a poor servant-maid. What would the chapel people 
“say?” Merce 

eEeT don’t know and I don’t care,” said Michael. 

“JT think they’d forgive you this once,” said the girl. — 

“They’d remember what a hero you were a few days ago. _ 
_ ‘They’d say it was natural you should speak kindly toa, -— 
_ poor girl whom you probably saved from death.” : 
“Betty, let me tell you something,” said Michael. “It 
wasn’t to save the miners that I went underground.” 
“What did you go for, then?” 
“To save you, Betty. I thought only of you.” __ 
“Then—then the people have been deceived in you,” 
she laughed; and there was a bright light in her eyes.) 
S “Yes, they have been,” replied Michael. “It was you 
you all the time of whom I was thinking. Really, Iam 
an awful coward, but I never thought of danger—I never 
thought of anything except that I must find you.” 
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“But why?” asked Betty. 

“Because I love you,” replied Michael.. “Do you hear, 
Betty? I love you—love you—love you. That was why.” 

He hardly knew he had uttered the words. 

“You did it all for me?” And Betty’s voice trembled. 

“Everything, Betty. I thought only of you. All was 
you. I love you, I love you, Betty.” 

He caught her hand. He felt her warm, soft palm 
in his. It was gloveless, and even then Michael had a 
sort of feeling that it was not a hand that had ever been 
soiled by menial toil. He did not think of her as a servant.. 
All the romance with which he had surrounded her came 
back again. She was a mystery; she fascinated him, 
bewitched him. 

She let her hand lie in his, and a happy sigh fluttered 
through her lips, but she did not speak. 

After all, they were but two children together—he the 
studious boy, whose joy had been in the classics, and in 
his work, and who had regarded a wife as one who would ~ 
help him to be more efficient as a minister. He had never 
before known the deep elemental passion which overmasters 
everything else. He forgot the past, and he loved Betty. 
He loved her with a love as pure as a mother loves her 
first-born child. Betty was to him a maiden fresh from the 
hands of God, and she was glorified by his love. 

And Betty ? 

She had never dreamed, when in her love for niece 
she had paid a visit to Michael's study, that her heart’ 
would beat so wildly. She was not yet Swenty, and she was 
but a child at heart. 

“T love you, Betty!” 

“Are you sure?” she whispered. 

“Quite sure. You are all the world to me—all the 
world; do you hear? ” 

Neither thought of life’s realities. .They lived in the 
_ blissful present. Betty’s lips were parted, her eyes were 
lustrous, even although tears welled up in them. 

“Let me kiss you, Betty.” 

She did not say him nay. Their lips met in the kiss of 
boy,and girl, For one blissful moment Michael felt that 
all the joy of life was centred in the present, and then he 
started back, bewildered, frightened, stunned. 

“ How dare you?” cried Betty. ‘You—you, a low-born 
clown, to dare—to kiss me! Oh, I am ashamed—I shall 
be ashamed all my life to think of it! Because—because I 
—I felt grateful to you for your goodness in rescuing me 
from the mine, you—coward that you are—took a mean 
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advantage of me and dared to kiss me—me! Oh, you 
coward ! ” 

Her eyes were ablaze with passion, her lips trembled, 
- her cheeks were aflame. ~ 

“I—I might be the—the—— Oh, how dare you?” s she 
almost choked. 

“I’ve done nothing wrong,’ stammered Michael, be- 
wildered. “I love you, I love you, and I—TI told you SO, 
_ and—and—I kissed you. I’m—I’m glad I did.” 

_- J shall never forgive you—never, never!” she cried. 
“You thought because I—I——- But—but there !—Give 
me back the lock of hair which you took from me.” 

; “Never! » cried Michael. “I shall keep it as long 
as I live.” 

“Oh, you: cowardly clown!” she cried. 
“I'm not a coward and I’m not a clown,” said Michael: 
“But I say you are.’ 

“J’m not,” said Michael. “I love you, and I can’t 

- help loving you. Why did you come to me—you, so 

- beautiful? Why did—did you-— But I love you.” 

_ He spoke wildly, distractedly. If you had asked him 
five minutes afterwards to repeat what he had said pe 
would not have been able. 

“You will not give it back?” 

“ Never! ” cried Michael. 

“Then I will not keep this thing of yours,” she feed 
“See,” and she flung the scissors at his feet. “And mind, 
we shall never see each other again. Never, mind that! x 

To Michael she seemed like a young queen as she 
stood before him. Her eyes were ablaze with anger, her 
lips were parted, her form was drawn to its full height. 
_ She spoke like one accustomed to be obeyed, and there 

was no suggestion of the plebeian in the tones of her voice. 

“Go!” she cried. 
“Do you mean it?” said Michael, his own temper 
- rising. 

“Mean it! Certainly. Leave me, and never dare to 
come near me again.” 

“You shall be obeyed,” said Michael. 

He lifted his hat and walked away. But he did not 
go far. The undergrowth was thick each side of the path- 
way, and the trees were large. He stepped behind a huge 
oak, where he could see her without being seen. 

He saw her lift her Handkerchief to her eyes, and he 
_ thought she was sobbing. There could be no doubt about 
_ it; she was very angry. For some moments she stood with 
“her handkerchief to her eyes, then she looked round eagerly. 
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Michael made neither sound nor motion. But he 
watched with fast-beatmmg heart. What would she do? 

She moved a step in his direction, as if to see whether 
he had really gone, and then, not being able to see him, 
stopped. 

She listened eagerly, and waited for a minute or more. 
But Michael made no sound. The woods were wondrous 
in their silence. 

Again she glanced eagerly around, and then hastily 
picked up something from the pathway. A moment later — 
she turned and was lost to his sight. 

Michael started to follow her, and then stood still as 
though he had been shot. He knew what she had done. 
She had picked up the scissors which she had thrown from 
her in mad anger. His heart gave a great leap of joy at 
the thought of it. 

He would follow her, he would plead forgiveness, he 
would beseech her to meet him again. But he only took 
one step. The thought which came into his mind para- 
lysed him. The scissors he had given her had been given 
him by Martha Carkeek ! 

While Betty had been with him he had forgotten it, 
even as he had forgotten Martha herself. But now he 
remembered, aye, and he remembered Martha’s words ar 
she gave them to him. 

“You will think-of me when you use them, Michael, 
won’t you,” Martha had said, “and you will remember 
that I am loving you all the time? ” 

It seemed to. him just then that Martha was ‘there 
repeating what she had uttered months before, and then 
everything came back to him. 

He was engaged to Martha Carkeek! He had given 
her a ring which she wore for love of him. He was bound 
by every code of honour to be faithful to her, and yet— 
‘and yet 

The thought overwhelmed him. While he looked inta 
Betty’s face, and saw the flash of her eyes, everything 
was forgotten; but now the past came back with all its 
memories. 

He owed everything to Martha. He could never have 
gone to college and have entered the ministry but for 
her. He could never have taken his degree had she not 
paid the University fees. The wWriting- -desk on which he 
wrote his sermons, the bookcase in his study, the books he ~ 
read—Martha had’ given him all: She had taken him from 
the mine, and she had made the dream of his life a reality. 

And he had forgotten it; nay, more, he had given his 
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F heart to another! He had given Betty a present which 
' Martha had given him; and he had kissed her! 
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The picture of the two rose before his mind's eye. ~ 
He saw Martha—good, plain, homely. He saw her almost 


matronly form, her honest, placid face, her affectionate 
eyes. Then he saw Betty, beautiful as a dream. Her eyes 
bewitched him, mocked him, thrilled him. He saw her 
rosebud lips, her wealth of "glorious hair; he heard the 
music of her voice. She seemed to him like a nymph of 

_ the woods—a laughing-eyed, mischievous maiden. 
pas, What should he do? For more than an hour he 
* stayed there in the Besowsa Woods—thinking, praying, 

_ fighting; then, presently, his mind was made up 
He must be faithful to Martha. Nothing LE break 
the ties which bound him to her. Moreover, she must 


never know that -he had ever thought of another. He. 


owed everything to Martha, and he would give everything 
to her. 

As for Betty, he would go back to his study and write 
her a letter, telling her everything, and beseeching her 
forgiveness. 

And so, with an aching heart, he found his way back 
to his lodgings, and there he sat down at the desk. which 
Martha had given him, and commenced his confession to 
Betty. 


{ 


CHAPTER XY¥ 
HOW BETTY RECEIVED MICHAEL’S CONFESSION 


_ THE letter which Michael wrote to Betty did credit to his © 
heart, whatever opinion cynics may have as to his judg- 
ment. Michael felt that he had committed a great wrong 
both to Betty and to Martha Carkeek, and he was anxious 
to atone. He had allowed himself to love Betty even while — 
he was engaged to Martha, and more, he had allowed © 
himself to confess his love. It is true that Betty had told 
him that she hated him, and had forbidden him ever to 
speak to her again. Moreover, she was, on her own con- 
fession, only a servant to Miss Bolitho, and therefore, 
according to the world’s standards, need not have much 
consideration. He did not even know her name, except 
that she was called Betty. She had come into his life 
in a strange way, and she had driven him from her in 
anger. 

But that did not alter Michael’s determination. He had 
told Betty that he loved her, and he had kissed her, even 
while he was affianced to Martha Carkeek. And he must 
do his duty. He must never let Martha know of the mad 
weeks when he had forgotten her, and no shadow must fall 
upon her life, while he must drive Betty out of his heart. 
But he owed Betty an explanation, and he must tell her 
everything. In one sense it seemed a mad thing to do, 
but to Michael there was no alternative. 

So he sat down and told the story of his life, begin- 
ning on the day he had entered St. Breock. He said 
nothing about the parchments his mother had given him to 
read when he reached a certain age. He simply spoke of 
himself. as one who never knew his father, and whose 
mother had died a few years before. He described his 
upbringing, his desire to become a minister, and his 
mother’s death. Then he told of what Martha Carkeek 
had done for him, although he did not mention her name. 
He also told her that, in the belief that he loved Martha, 
he had become engaged to her, and that he had never 
doubted his love until Betty had crossed his path. 

Had anyone in Michael’s confidence asked him what 
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_ purpose he served by writing such a letter, he would have 
had a difficulty in telling. Perhaps he would have said 
that it would help him to be faithful to Martha, and that 
_ Betty had a right to know the truth. But if that friend 
had inquired further into these reasons, Michael could not 
have answered. 
6 And yet he felt he was doing right—and not only 
_ right, but the only thing a man of honour could do. 

Perhaps there was only one thing in which Michael 
was an unconscious deceiver. in his letter he professed. 
contrition and sorrow, and yet I doubt if in his heart of 
hearts he was sorry that he loved Betty. It was madness, 

no doubt; but the madness seemed to make all life more 
beautiful, more hallowed. I think he was sorry he told 
this-unknown girl that he loved her, but as for the love 
itself, even in spite of the pain it gave him, I think he 
rejoiced in it. He did not know it, nevertheless the 
memory of the hour when he held the glistening lock of 
Betty’s hair in his hand was a joy untold to him. 

When he had finished the letter he read it through 
again and again. Then he took an envelope in order to 
write the address. 

And here he was met with a difficulty. He did not 
know Betty’s full name, and it occurred to him that there ~ 
might be another servant at Mr. Bolitho’s house called 

_ Betty. So he addressed it in the following way: “To 
Betty, Maid to Miss Bolitho, Bolitho Hall, St. Mabyn.” 

If Michael had been a young man of worldly wisdom 
he would have asked himself whether a servant on re- 
ceiving such a letter would not tell her fellow-servants 
about it. He would have known that it was a common 
thing for girls in the servants’ hall to discuss their love 
affairs, and that thus his confession would become village 

gossip. But such a thought never entered his mind. He 
never thought of Betty telling anyone of their meetings, 
or of the letter he had written her. Betty, he felt sure, 
would keep his confession a secret, and, although she 
would in the future regard him with scorn, no words would 
pass her lips concerning what he had told her.’ 

Nevertheless, it was with an almost breaking heart 
that he sealed the letter. He seemed to be sending away 
his death warrant, for he told himself that he would never 
again see the woman he loved. 

It had been a terrible fight, but he had won. The 
victory meant darkness, it meant a lifetime of loneliness 

and sorrow, but he had done what was right. For the 
future he would drive ali thoughts of this bewitching 
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creature from his mind, and ote auld be faithful to. 
Martha Carkeek. 


* ee bo * * 2: 


5 Why do you look so solemn this morning, Betty s » 
_ asked. Laura Bolitho the morning following Betty’ s meet- 
ing with Michael. % 

“The two girls were sitting at breakfast together in a 
little room which was regarded as Laura’s own. Mr. 
Bolitho had breakfasted earlier and had left the houses 
in order to catch a train. 

Betty shrugged her shoulders. j 

“TI expect you are still suffering from your experiences — 
down in the mine,” went on Miss Bolitho.” “I know Iam. 
I dream of it every. night and wake up in terror.” | : 

A far-away look came into Betty’s eyes, but still she 
did not speak. 

_ “T should have gone mad, I am sure, if Mr. Trevail_ 
had not come,” went on the girl; “but his coming gave 
me. new. hope. » : 

“Don’t let’s speak of it,” said Betty. ; : 

ho cantt=belp=it.2 said Miss Bolitho. < However it? 
might have been worse, and doubtless would have been 
worse but for the young minister. No wonder his praises” 
are on every tongue. He was the only man who had the 
least idea of what ought to be done. We little thought | ‘ 
when we heard him that Sunday night what kind of man” 
he was, did we?” | 

“T hate him!” cried Betty. “I hate the thought | 
of being beholden to him!” 

“But why?” 

“Oh, he’s—he’s—I don’t know sae 

“And yet, but for him : 

“Oh, yes, Laura, I know. I’ve heard about him daily. . 
After all, what did he do?” 

“Betty, I am sure you are not well. Besides, do you 
know he’s coming here to dinner to-morrow night, and, — 
of course, you’ll—well, have to thank him,” and Laura _ 
Bolitho laughed. = 

“T won’t, Laura; I simply won’t.” ; 

“But father will expect you to speak to him. And ; 

“T won’t, Laura, so there! I’ll lose my place first,” ee 
and the girl laughed as her eyes flashed mischievously. 
“But why has your father invited him here?” 

“Oh, he went to see him on Sunday, and was very _ 
much impressed. He says he is quite a gentleman, and — 
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has a better knowledge of books than a he has nen 


for a long time.” 

“JT won’t see him, Laura. You must frane some excuse 
for me. I don’t care what it is. I will be ill—or sulky, 
or anything. There, I must be on my good behaviour: 


“someone is coming. »? 


A servant entered the room, bringing letters, which 
she handed to Miss Bolitho, and then left the room. 

At first the girl glanced. at the letters: carelessly, then 
she burst into a loud laugh. 

“Oh, this is lovely, Betty! ” se cried. ‘“Here’s one 
for you. Just listen! ‘To Betty, Maid to Miss Bolitho, 
Bolitho Hall.’ Betty, it must be an offer of. marriage. 
Oh, do open it, and let me hear what is inside.” — 

Betty took the envelope in her hand and read it. The 
handwriting was strange. Whoever could have. written 
to her in such a fashion? - 

“Tt’s a fat, bulky document, too,” went on Laura. “Oh, 


do read it quickly.” 


But Betty did not open it. A strange light flashed into - 
her eyes, and her lips trembled. She knew from whom 
it was, although she had never seen the writing before. 

“How dare anyone address me like that? ’’ she said. 

“Well, you know it’s your own fault, you silly girl. 


BB] 


“Hush!” cried Betty, almost imperiously; “I hear 
someone coming.” 

No sooner had the servant come back to the room than 
Betty escaped. She rushed to her bedroom and locked 
herself in.. Then when she was alone she opened the | 


document and read. At first her eyes were moist and 


her lips trembled; but presently a hard look came on her 
face and anger flashed from her eyes. When she had 
finished she threw the letter on the floor, and her face was 
pale with anger. 

“To think—to think,” she cried, “that I 

But she did not finish the sentence. Words oe to 
fail her, and she stamped up and down the room like a 
caged lion, 

“Presently she took. the letter from the ground and read 
it again. It might seem as though she were searching for 
some word or expression of special interest. After the 
second perusal she did not throw it on the floor, but sat . 
holding it in her hands and staring into vacancy. 

After a while she searched the envelope as though there 
were something she had missed, but evidently she did not 
find it. 
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“TI might be—what he thinks me,” she said pre- 
sently. “I am so ashamed, so—but what is the use of 
thinking about it? ‘No one knows, ever can know.” 

She went out of the house alone and roamed among 
the woods. After being there for more than an hour 
she returned with the light of resolution in her eyes. 
Seeing Laura Bolitho on the lawn, she went up to her. 

“Laura,” she said, “I’m going to London to-morrow.” 

Miss Bolitho turned to her with a look of surprise. 

“T am, Laura. It was fun, but the fun is over. I’m 
going back.” 

“Then you are going to yield to their wishes? ” 

“JT don’t know. But I’m going back. The play’s 
played out. It’s been great fun, hasn’t it? I shall never 
forget it.” 

“But you won't go for a few weeks? I must have the 
usual notice, you know.” 

“T’ll sacrifice my wages, replied Betty; and there was 
something of the old flash in her eyes. 

“Then I shall have to tell my father.” 

“Not a word, Laura. We've kept up the farce, and 
we must keep it up still. Ill never forgive you if you 
say a word to him.” 

“But, my dear girl 

“He looks upon me as an irresponsible madcap, and 
won’t be surprised at anything I do. He’ll read you a 
lecture on taking such a creature as I to be a maid and 
companion combined. Oh, it has been fun, hasn’t it? 
And he’s never doubted. Laura, do you think I could 
get a living on the stage?” 

“Don’t be so silly, Betty. But what has led you to 
come to this mad conclusion so suddenly? ” 

“Why do I do anything? I can’t give any reasons, 
my dear. You know I’ve told you heaps of times that I 
might at any time take it into my head to run away. Well, 
the time has come.” 

‘And you are going to leave me alone? What shall 
Ido?” 

“As though you couldn’t fill the house with girls you 
like |” 

“But there can be none like you.” 

“Anyhow, I’m off. Your father looks upon me as a 
sort of witch. Well, tell him I’m off on my broomstick, 
Who knows ?—I may enter a convent.” 

“I thought you were going to be a Methodist? And, 
as you know, the young minister is coming to dinner to- 
morrow.’ 
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“YT shall be gone before he comes. No; I’ve given up 
all thoughts of allowing him to convert me.” 

“Ts this sudden resolution because of your letter this 
morning? By the way, you have not told me anything 
about this strange document.” 

Betty laughed aloud. “I may tell you about that some 
time,” she said. “What would you say, Laura, if I told 
you I had answered matrimonial advertisements, and 
signed myself ‘Betty, maid to Miss Bolitho’? ” 

“Even you would never dare to do that, Betty.” 

“Wouldn’t I? cried the girl defiantly. “But perhaps 
I'll tell you about it some day.” 

“But, surely, you’ never Pe VON OEY with anyone in 
such a way? You see——” 

“Spare your sermon, Laura. It’s not needed. Did I not 
say I thought of going into a convent? Fancy me being 
behind convent walls and speaking to visitors through a 
grille. Fancy me having my hair cut off, and kneeling 
on cold stores for a penance. 

“No, I cannot fancy it. But, seriously, Betty, you'll 
not leave for a week or so.” 

“Seriously, Laura, Pm going to leave to-morrow. 
I’m so much obliged to you for your kindness, Miss, 
while I’ve been servant here, and I hope I’ve given 
satisfaction. You'll give me a good character, won’t 
you, Miss? A good recommendation from you will help 
me to get another place. I shall tell my new mistress 
that I could not stay here because the work was so 
hard.” 

mi Detty, Pi give you up.” : 

“JT won’t be given up, Laura. And now I’m going 
in to pack.” : 

“Will nothing persuade you, Betty?” 

“Nothing,” she answered with a laugh, and then she 
burst out singing :— 

““Oh, where, and oh, where is your Highland laddie gone? 
He’s gone to fight the foe for King Edward on the throne.” 
When she reached her room she did not continue 

singing; instead, she burst into sobbing as though her 
heart would break.. 

Meanwhile, Michael Trevail was writing a letter to 
Martha. Carkeek. It was a long letter, such as might 
have been written by an affectionate brother. It con- 
tained all the news of the village, and dwelt at length 
upon the great kindness of the people. Most likely, 
if Martha had been a young girl, she might have thought 
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it undemonstrative, but Michael felt sure it would be 
_ welcome. Besides, he was doing his best to do his duty 
. to Martha, and although his heart was numb, he felt sure 
his letter would give her delight. 

The doctor had been there that morning, and was 
disappointed to find him looking so pale and ill. 

“This will not do, my dear fellow,” he said. “The 
shock to your system was greater than we imagined. 
You must get out of St. Mabyn for a week or so. While 
you are here you will be constantly reminded of your™ 
work, and the people are killing you with kindness. 
So you must get away at once.” 

“When?” asked Michael. 

“To-day—no, that’s too soon. To-morrow, and see 
that you don’t return for ten days or a fortnight. I 
must be obeyed implicitly, and I’m going to tell all 
the people I meet that I’ve ordered you off.” 

And so in his letter to Martha he had told her 
that he was coming to St. Breock for a few. days— 
that was why he felt sure that she would be especially 
rejoiced to hear from him. Moreover, he was glad that 
the doctor had been so insistent. It seemed to him a 
kind of Providence enabling him to strengthen the chains 
which bound him to Martha. 

This decision also obliged him to write to Mr. Bolitho, 
telling him he could not go there to dinner the next 
evening. He was glad for this. He might see Betty 
if he went, and he was afraid to meet her. 

So as soon as he had finished his letter to Martha he 
went out into the village to post it, and felt relieved 
when it was dropped into the letter-box. 

He had barely dropped the letter into the box when 
he noticed that a stranger to the village was watching 
him. This stranger was a little man of perhaps fifty 
years of age, who wore large glasses. 

“Excuse me, sir,’ he said, as Michael turned to 
regain his lodgings, “but can you tell me if this is St. 
Mabyn?” 

“Yes,” replied Michael, “it is.” 

“And a very pretty village, too,” said the man, as 
though he were taking Michael into his confidence. “It’s 
a very fine autumn we are having, isn’t it, sir? A kind 
of Indian summer that the poets rave about, and I never 
saw a little place look prettier.” 

“Yes, it’s a very pretty village,” replied Michael. 
¥Do you wish to find anyone in particular? ” 

“Ah, sir, I can see you are a man of penetration. 
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You don’t wear clerical attire, sir, but don’t ot guess 


_ right when I say you are in the clerical profession?” 


“You might be ree 5 away from the mark,” replied 
Michael. 

“Ah,” said the a “I thought I was right. I 
have a kind of intuition for getting at things like that._ 
Now, to look at me, what profession would you say I 
had adopted?” 

“Why, » replied Michael, smiling, “you might be a 
- lawyer’s clerk, I shouid think.” 

The man laughed heartily. “You are nearly as good 
as I am. Not that you are exactly right, but you are 
what I may call in the realm of truth. That’s the 
term—in the realm. You see, a lawyer’s clerk lives in - 
the intellectual world, in the world of letters, so to 
speak. Well, I live in the world of letters. Ive a 
great work on hand, sir. I’m writing a book.” : 

“Jndeed!” said Michael. “On what subject, may I 
ask? ? 

“Topographical subjects, sir. Has it ever come to 
you, as a minister and a scholar, what a wealth of folk- 
lore, romance and poetry lies hidden away in such a 
place as this? Who knows anything of St. Mabyn a 
few miles away? Yet, sir, St. Mabyn is teeming with 
interest. My work, sir, is not to deal with the ancient 
history of the place, but with the place as it is to-day. 
Who are living here now? What is the condition of the 
people? Isn’t the thought full of romance? Think of 
that accident here the other. day and the heroism of that 
young minister Why! Sir, can I be right? Are 
you the Reverend Michael Trevail?” 

“That is my name.” 

“Did I not tell you?” the man cried eagerly. “Did 
I.not say that I had an intuition for that kind of thing? 
I’m glad—nay, I’m more than glad—I’m proud to meet 
you, sir. I read the articles about you, sir. I said, 
‘Here is romance, heroism. Here is matter for my 
topographical work on unknown villages in Cornwall.’ 
But, sir, in the article I] read about you something was 
said of ‘your being an orphan. Is that so?” 

“Ves,” replied Michael, “I am an orphan. But please 
understand that I do not wish my name to appear in 
your beok.” 

“J can quite understand you, sir. I am a stranger 
to you, and you know nothing of my work. But you 
are an orphan, sir. Ah! it is very sad. Been an orphan 
long, sir?” 
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““My mother died several years ago,” replied Michael. 
“And your father, sir, how long since he died?” — 

“‘T don’t know,” replied Michael. 

“Indeed; sir! You never knew him, then? ” 

“No,” said Michael shortly. He neither understood 


nor liked the little man’s series of questions, but he had — 


such an ingratiating way with him, and seemed so desirous 
of being pleasant, that he could not feel angry. 

“You are spoken of as being reared in a little village 
called St. Breock, sir. The fact was only mentioned 
casually, but the name struck me. Your father was not 
a St. Breock man, I suppose, sir? ” 

“TI am not aware that he was,” replied Michael. He 
began to wonder why the little man was so persistent. 

“Believe me, sir, I hope I am not rude, but—but— 
Trevail? The name seems familiar, Sir. ie your. father 
had lived he would be a man about my age, wouldn’t 
he?” 

“T don’t know,” replied Michael. Why was the man 
so inquisitive? 

“Ah, then—if I may so put it—you are ignorant about 
your father? ” 


“Really,” replied Michael, who had reached the end — 


of his patience. “I don’t quite see, even although you 
are a writer on topographical subjects, what interest the 
matter can have to you.’ 

- “No,” replied the little man. “But wouldn’t you 
like to know something about your father, sir? ” 
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CHAPTER XV1 
A VOICE FROM THE PAST 


SOMETHING in the tone of the man’s voice caused Michael 
to look eagerly into his face. It was not a bad face 
by any means. Rather it suggested refinement, while 
the eyes behind the large glasses looked kindly and 
almost benevolent. The tones of his voice, too, were 
kindly. 

- “You profess to know something about my father?” 
said Michael. 

“JT did not say so, Mr. Trevail; I. did not say so. 
By the way, my name is ae Winkley. 
You never heard of it, I suppose?” . 

“ Never,” replied Michael. 

“J didn’t suppose you had, sir. It is true that it 
has been attached to articles in no dishonourable way, 
but those articles belonged, if I may so put it, to the 
by-ways of literature. Still, I’d thought I’d mention it. 
It is always much more easy to talk with anyone if you 
know “his or her name. Besides, you kindly told me 
your name, and it would not. be courteous to withhold 
mine. Let me see, what were we talking about?” 

“Vou were suggesting that you knew something about 
my father,” replied Michael. 

“Did I go as far as that? Hardly, I think. Not 
but that—— By the way, the rustics of the village 
are getting as near to us as they can. They are evi- 
dently desirous of catching a word of our conversation.’ 
Wouid it be too fatiguing for you to walk a little way 
along that beautiful lane, Mr. Trevail? The hedges 
are thick and high, but all hedges have not ears.” 

Michael’s curiosity overcame his aversion to taking 
a walk with the stranger. The man had interested, ar- 
rested him in spite of himself. As it seemed to him, 
he had nothing to lose by walking by the little man’s 
side, and he might gain knowledge. Whilst his mether 
had been alive he had longed to know something about 
his father, but she had always denied him the know- 
ledge. 

They walked along the lane in silence. 
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.. “Don’t you think, Mr. Trevail,” said the little man 
at length, “that there’s very little interest unless there’s 
mystery f ? It’s always the closed room which is interesting, 
isn’t it? I sometimes think that the philosophy of life 
‘lies in that thought.” 

“You did not ask me to accompany you here to tell 
me that? ” said Michael. 

“No,” replied Mr. Winkley. “You are quite right 
there, Mr. Trevail. I did not. And yet by the law of 
association I was led to think of it. Your life, for example, 
‘would not. be nearly so interesting to me but for the 
mystery surrounding it. Why, you might be a great 
personality, mightn’t you?” | 

“Or a nobody,” retorted Michael. 

“Exactly. But therein lies the interest. When we 
know, we cease to care. It is only when we don’t know 
that we are interested.” 

“Then you don’t know,” said Michael. 

“Now, why should you say so?” 

“Because you seem to be interested.” 

Mr. Alexander Winkley laughed heartily. Indeed, 
for the moment Michael thought he had unconscieusly 
given expression to a witticism, so great was his com: 
panion’s evident enjoyment. 

“But a certain amount of knowledge does not diminish 
interest, Mr. Trevail, does it? Nay, for that matter, 
it is a little knowledge which intensifies interest. Put 
it this way. Here is a man about whose birth no one 
knows anything. Well, there’s interest; but because 
there’s absolutely no knowledge, you are met with a 
kind of blank wall, and the interest greatly lessens. But 
suppose—I put it to you, sir, as a scholar and a thinker 
—suppose one has reasons for suspecting that the man is 
associated with—with, well, let us say, wealth and im- 
pea (ence, what then, sir? Isn’t the interest increased ? 

I put it to you as an ‘abstract question.” 

“YT am not interested in it as an abstract question,” 
said Michael; “and really, as I don’t think it worth 
while discussing the question further, I’?1] return home.” 

“Pray wait a moment, sir. Suppose we render the 
abstract into the concrete. Suppose we say I have a 
certain basis of knowledge which leads me to believe that 
you, sir, are by birth alone—to say nothing of your 
distinction as a scholar, an orator, and a man of great 
courage and resource—a gentleman of great distinction ? 
What. phenaasi ne 

“Then,” said Michael, “before the matter becomes 
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of interest to me, I should want a very ee under- 
standing of that ‘certain basis of knowledge ”. >to which 
you refer.” 

“Ah, the logical and the analytical mind!” said ‘Mr. 
Winkley admiringly. “But suppose it were necessary, 
for the present, to keep that ‘basis of knowledge’ a secret, 
Mr. Trevail?” - 

“Why, then,” said Michael, “it would be for mé to 
go on doing my work until this very chimerical ee 
of knowledge’ could be made known.” 

For a moment Mr. Winkley seemed nonplussed. ' te 
laughed nervously and did not appear at ease. But only 
for a little while, however. His face cleared, and:his - 
eyes shone benevolently behind his large glasses. — 

“That would be right in a sense, sir, but only in a 
sense. Suppose, to carry our little parable or figure 
further, that basis of knowledge could not be revealed 
until a little further knowlege could be obtained—what 
then? ” sae 

“Why, if it were worth while one would have to 
seek for that little further knowledge.” 

“Exactly, sir; exactly. Well, now, I am a great 
advocate of frankness. Suppose I say that I have a 
basis of knowledge sufficient to lead me to believe that 
you are the descendant of—well, let us say important 
people, and that I come to you for further necessary 
knowledge, what then, sir?” 2 

“J should say you had come to the wrong man,” 
replied Michael, carried away in spite of himself by the 
man’s words. “I know absolutely nothing.” 

A look of blank dismay came on Mr. Winkley’s face. 

“Nothing, sir! You cannot mean that?” 

“JT mean it absolutely.” 

“You know nothing? ” 

“Nothing.” 

“But look here, sir,” and Mr. Winkley’s face pene 
eager again, “you can remember a good many years. Your 
mother died only a few years ago, and from childhood 
almost to manhood you lived with her as her constant 
companion. Did she not drop hints about your parentage ? 
Did she not give clues as to the identity of your father? 
You were an inquiring boy, and would ask questions: 
Did she tell you nothing? ” 

“Before I should tell anyone concerning those things,” 
said Michael, “I should want to be well informed con- 
cerning the one to whom I gave my confidence. I should 
want to know why he was interested in me, and, more, 
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I should have to be-assured that he was the right person. 
to be the recipient of those confidences.” 

“Trust lies at the root. of discovery, Mr. Trevail.” 

“But trust must be reciprocal,” retorted Michael. 

“ Haven't I trusted you greatly, sir? ” 

“Vou have dealt in suppositions.” 

“Then you will .not trust me?” 

“Why should I?” 

“Surely I have told you enough to make you in- 
terested?” 

“Yes, interested,” replied Michael, “but certainly not 
convinced.” 

“No; to be convinced we must compare proof wiih 
proof.” 

“Exactly. But I have had no proof. I have had no 
evidence even. Of course, there is a mystery about my 
birth. I have known it ever since I have been able to 
think.. But it may mean nothing of the slightest im- 
portance. At present I am under a pledge not to 
investigate further; but when the time comes I shall 
know all there is to know.” 

“How will you know, sir—how?” 

“Surely that is remarkably like my own eS 4 

“But if by trusting in me you could find out what 
you could never find out by yourself, sir, what then?” 

“There must be always reason for trust, » replied 
Michael. 

“Aren’t we arguing in a circle—that’s it—arguing in » 
a circle?” laughed Mr. W inkley. “You'll not go beyond 
a certain point with me, and I’ll not go beyond a certain 
point. with you. Isn’t that it, sir?  Let’s go a step 
further.” 

“Go, by all means,” said Michael 

“Well, then, sir, I have a basis of knowledge—I 
have proofs up to a point that your parentage is the 
opposite of—let us say common. Proof up to a certain 
point, that is. Now, then?” 

“Well, what then?” asked Michael. 

“What then? said the little man almost  testily. 
“Surely it. is to your advantage to give me whatever 
assistance you can?” 

“TY must see your ‘ proofs’ first,” said Michael. 

“One cannot exhibit proofs here in the open road,” 
replied Mr. Winkley. 

“Perhaps not,” replied Michael; “therefore, would 
it not be wise to refer the matter to a respectable firm 
of solicitors? In that case all the evidence. available 
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would ope laid befere me, and I should then be able to 
consider whether it was worth while to go further.” 

“Of course, it may end in nothing,” remarked Mr. 
Winkley, speaking slowly. 

“Very probably,” replied Michael. 

“And, of course, even although you were relieved 
of your pledge not to investigate further, the assistance 
you could afford might be useless.” : 

“{Y do not think so,” said Michael. Although he had 


been very cautious with Mr. Winkley, he was not at all 


pleased with the change in the little man’s tones. 

“You do not think so, eh? But, of course, impressions 
do not account for much. Neither is gossip nor hearsay . 
of any value. The evidence must be documentary.” 

“Tt is documentary,” said Michael unguardedly. While ~ 
Mr. Winkley made advances Michael had held back, but 
directly Mr. Winkley showed signs of doubt he was eager 
to convince him. 

“And if I placed the matter in the hands of a well- 
known firm of solicitors, is that evidence available ? ” 

“Yes, in two years from now.’ 

“But, my dear sir, such matters cannot stand over for 
two years.’ 

“Tt will have to,” said Michael. 

“But why?” 

“I promised my mother before she died that I would | 
not read certain documents until my twenty-fourth birth- 
day,” replied the young man. 

The little man’s eyes twinkled with satisfaction, but 
beyond this there was no change in his appearance. 

“But you could put your hand on those documents 
at any time?” he asked. 

Oye x4 

“At a moment’s notice? ” 

“Yes,” repeated Michael. 

“Ah, that is well. My dear sir, I am older than 
you, and during my lifetime I have had many strange 
experiences, and this I have invariably found—it is always 
wise to be ready. That’s rather cryptic, isn’t it? But, 
believe me, there is a system of philosophy contained in 
those words.. In short, it means this—always have your 
proofs by you. Two years—it’s a long while, isn’t it 
—and no one knows what two years may bring forth; 
but of this I can assure you, Mr. Trevail—you will have 
reason to think of me in the future. Ah, what a pleasant 
talk we have had, and really St. Mabyn is a most beauti- 
ful village! As for the we: ather, although autumn is upon 
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us, it is really summer. I shall long remember this inter- 
view, Mr. Trevail, and if I should happen to deal with 
St. Mabyn in my topographical book, I shall certainly 
do myself the honour of sending you a copy. Good 
morning, Mr. Trevail; I’m so glad to have met you. 
It has been an intellectual treat to meet you, sir, to 
say nothing of the honour of speaking to one whose 
praises are in every mouth.” 

Mr. Winkley gave this long speech without a pause, 

_ looking on Michael most benignly all the time. Then, 
without another word or without giving Michaela chance 
to reply, he turned and walked rapidly away. - 

“What is the meaning of this?” asked the young 

man, as he walked back to his lodgings. He knew now 
that his mind was greatly excited and that his curiosity 
was aroused as it had never been aroused before con- 
cerning the question of his birth. Indeed, although he 
did not realise it, Mr. Winkley’s visit was, in this respect, 
the best thing that could have happened to him. 
- All this diverted his mind from his sorrow, and gave 
him a new interest in life! He wondered, as he had never 
wondered before, what was contained in the documents 
of which his mother had spoken, and whether, after all, 
some startling secret would be revealed. 

During. the afternoon he went for a walk, taking the 
opposite direction to that of the Besowsa Woods. He 
half hoped and half feared that he would see Betty again, 
but no meeting of any sort took place. 

When darkness came on he returned to his lodgings, 
and made preparations for his departure on the following 
day. , 

“Will ’ee be long away?” asked Mrs. Rosevear. 

“Dr, Hawk says I ought to stay away a fortnight,” 
he replied. 

“And where be ’ee goin’ then, sir, making so bould? ” 

“JT am going to St. Breock, my old home.” 

“ Somebody’ll be glad to zee ’ee there, sir, no doubt?” 
remarked Mrs. Rosevear, with a meaning laugh. 

“Many, I hope,” replied Michael. 

“But I mained somebody in particular,’ urged Mrs. 
Rosevear. “People do zay that you must ’ave a young 
laady somewhere, seein’ you’ve never tooked up with any 
of the young wimmen in the circuit.” 

“People say a lot,’ remarked Michael. : 

“They do,” assented Mrs. Rosevear.. “For the matter 
of that, Jim Boundy do zay that he seed you down in 
Besowsa Woods with a young woman.” 
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: Michael was glad.that it was so dark that Mrs. Rose- 
a oe could not see the flush which had mounted to his 
m face. 

“He tould me ‘bout et laast night,” went on Mrs.. 
Rosevear; “but I quickly stopped his mouth. ‘ Who 
was the young woman?’ I said, and ’ee cudn’t tell me. 
‘Jim,’ I sed, ‘you be a liard, for ef Maaster Trevail was / 
with a young woman, I shud knaw who she was. Why, 
he ain’t a-spok to a young woman since he’s come to the 
circuit.’ ”’- 

“But supposing I had?” asked Michael. 

“Of course, it might main nothin’,’ remarked Mrs. 
Rosevear; “all the saame, it would be purtly talked about. 
You see, you be thought so much of. Be. ’ee engaged, 
makin’ so bould, Maaster Trevail? ” é 

“Do you really wish to know? ” asked Michael. 

“T shud purtly like to knaw,” she replied eagerly, 
“and I’d never tell nobody, I wudden, sure ’nough. Oal 
the same, it do seem funny that you shud a-lived with me 
nearly three months and me not to knaw. I doan’t say 
nothin’ ’ginst a young minister gittin’ engaged,” Mrs. 
Rosevear added emphatically; “that es, ef she’s a 
superior young woman and a member of society.” 

“Tt’ll be known in good time,” replied Michael. 

“That do main that you doan’t want to tell,” was 
the reply. Well, I doan’t blaame ’ee, although I do 
want to knaw. But, whatever you do, doan’t you go 
tellin’ Susan Jory, sir. She do hould by it that you 
was born on a Friday, that you comed ’ere on a Friday, 
and that you’ll laive the circuit on a Friday in disgrace.” 

When Mrs. Rosevear had gone Michael sat down 
alone. He had been in St. Mabyn only three months, 
and yet he felt his life had changed. 

What was Betty doing? he wondered, and what did 
she think of the confession he» had made to her? She 
“must despise him more than ever now. Oh, how he 

loved her! He had bidden her good-bye for ever, and 
yet the greatest longing of his heart was to see her. 

Mrs. Rosevear had told Michael that he ought to’ 
go to bed early that night, and yet when ten o’clock 

“came, and nearly all the villagers were abed, he was* 

still in his little study... The truth was,.. Michael had 

stayed up late for a purpose. The conversation he had 
had with Mr. Winkley had stirred the desire within him 
to again look at the documents his mother had given 
| him, and, although he had no intention of reading them, 
| he wanted to look at them; but this he could not do 
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while there were any prying eyes about, so he waited 
until Mrs. Rosevear and her little maid-servant were 
abed, and then he determined to again examine what his 
mother had left him. : 

All these he kept locked in the desk Martha Carkeek 
had given him, and when he was-sure that he would not — 
be interrupted he took three packets from one of the 
drawers. Two of them were only fastened by a piece 
of string, but one was carefully sealed. The first two 
were of no importance, save that his mother had left 
them, but the third, as he now felt assured, contained ~ 
the secret of his birth. He read the inscription again and : 
again, which was written by his mother’s hand: “To my 
son, Michael Trevail. Not to be opened until his twenty- 
fourth birthday.” 

He was strongly tempted to break the seal. It is 
true he was only twenty-two, but he was old for his — 
years, and surely old enough to know whatever secret 
surrounded his birth. 

But, no. His mother’s wish was sacred, and he “a 
obey her. 

He put all the papers Hack into the drawer with a 
sigh, and carefully locked the desk. 5 
“Great Lord, help me,” he prayed. “Give me Thy 
wisdom, Tell me what to do. Help me to be faithful § 
to Thy commands and worthy of the vocation to which 
Thou hast called me.’ 2 
But it seemed to him as though God was a long 

way off. Why was it, he wondered? 

The next morning he started Tone st Breock. 

“Tell me now, sir, do ’ee, ef you be goin’ to see your 
young woman,” pleaded Mrs. Rosevear. “I. waan’t tell” 
nobody. I waan *t for sure.’ 

“How do you know I have a young woman?” asked 
Michael. : 

“You ’ave now, ’aven’t ’ee? And you be goin’ to see 
her, bean’t ’ee?” ; 

“Perhaps you are right,” said Michael. > 

“He’ve a-oaned it at last!” cried Mrs. Rosevear, when 
he had gone. “i thought I shud never git et out ov un.- 
I wonder, now, ’ow I can laive the people know without. 
tellin’ ’em?” She stood on the doorstep working out - 
this problem for some minutes after Michael had gone, 
when her attention was diverted by what seemed to her 
a curious happening. 

“T wonder who that man es who do seem to bal 
watchin’ this ’ouse?” she said to herself; but she quickly 
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w that the young minister was engaged to be married, 
ithout telling them. 
A few hours later Michael was in the Manor Hotes, 
at St. Breock, where Martha ministered to him with loving 
hands. He had no conception that the events of the 
op evious day meant that the curtain was being lifted on. 
ow "act in the romance of his life. 


CHAPTER XVII 


MICHAEL’S VISIT TO ST. BREOCK 


“You are certain yea are not ill, Michael, my beloved? ” 
“No, Martha, I am not ill. What makes yeu think 
so?” = ; 
“You look so pale, and there is such a sad look in~ 
your eyes. But you are happy now, aren’t you?” | 4 
“Yow can I help being happy, Martha? ” asked Michael. — 
Poor fellow. He prayed for forgiveness as he uttered 
what he knew was meant to deceive her. a 
“If love can make you happy, Michael, you should — 
be happy,” said Martha. “Oh, Michael, I am afraid 
I am very wicked and selfish.” 
“Nonsense, Martha! How can that be?” re 
“Why, I am almost glad because of that terrible mine 
accident—glad because the doctor thought you so poorly 
as to order you to come here for a rest. I know I ought 
to be sorry, but I’m not. It’s been so lonely without 
you, Michael; and I seem to have seen so little of you” 
since we’ve been engaged. I don’t disappoint you, do 
I, Michael ? ” ae 
“Disappoint me, Martha? I think, as I’ve always 
thought, that you are the best girl in the world.” < 
Martha blushed with joy. She was over thirty-four 
years of age, and Michael had called her a girl. Her 
kind, homely face became almost pretty. : 
“T am awfully selfish, Michael. I want to share every- 
thing with you. I feel jealous every day that anyone 
but I should wait on you. When I read in the papers 
that everyone was praising you, I wanted to be there to 
hear the praises; it felt to me as though I should be 
sharing them.  But-I’ve got you for a fortnight, haven’t 
I?. And during that time nothing shall worry you. I 
am just going to make you as strong and well as ever 

again.” 
It seemed to Michael that Martha was taking his 
mother’s place, and he could not regard her in the light 
of a sweetheart. Even as he looked at her, the picture 
of Betty rose before his eyes—the beautiful, laughing- 
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eyed girl who had appeared before him in his lodgings. 
His heart beat rapidly at the thought of her. 
Still, he reflected that he must be faithful to Martha, 
and, however dear the thought*of Betty, he must keep her 
out of his mind; for at every turn the thought kept 
urging itself upon him that he owed everything to Martha. 
Staid, matronly-looking, and homely in appearance as 


3 she was, she had made his career possible; his college 
_ life, his University degree, his position as a minister 
= 
re 
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-_-—he owed all to her. But for her he would have been, 
_ even now, eating away his heart in disappointment as a 
‘miner. 2 
; At least, this was what he believed; and Martha had 
_ opened the doors of the cage; but more, she had unlocked 
_ the doors of the temple of culture and of a career that 
filled his life with gladness. How, then, could he help 
_ feeling that he owed everything to her, and that he must 
be faithful to her, though his heart might break? as 
_ He realised how kind and loving she was, how solicitous 
she was about his health, his comfort. Indeed, she 
cared for him hke a loving mother might care for an 
_ ailing child, and ministered to his needs with loving 
hands. 

He accused himself of ingratitude, he called himself 
-uncomplimentary names, but the fact remained. Even 
although at the call of duty he had come to Martha’s side, 
his heart was with the laughing-eyed girl from whom 
he had parted in Besowsa Woods. 

“Michael,” said Martha presently, “there was a man 
in the village a few days ago making inquiries about 

ou.”: \ 

“Who was he? What was he like?” asked Michael. 

"He called himself Tressider. I did not see him 
myself, but Mary Brag told me he was a little man, and 
wore large spectacles.” 

“And what was he asking about me?” asked Michael. 

“A great many things. He learnt that Jack Brag was 
_ the first to see you and your mother come into the village, 
-and he asked him and his wife many questions. He 
seemed very anxious to know if your mother had told 
anything about her early life, and about the circum- 
stances which led her to St. Breock. He also asked 
_ many questions of Keziah Trudgeon concerning the mar- 
riage certificate which your mother showed her, and 
_ whether she could remember any of the names. Indeed, 
all the old curiosity about you is aroused in the village 
_ again. Mary Brag is full of it.” 
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What reason did he give for his visit? ” asked Michael 


presently. ; 
Qh, he said he was a novelist seeking a plot for 
a new novel,” replied Martha. “I wish I had known 
earlier, as I should have liked to have seen him.” 

The next morning Michael made his way to the village. 


He knew for one thing that the people would expect him | 


to visit them, and for another he was anxious, for the first 
time in his life, to see Mary Brag. On his way he passed 
the cottage in which he had spent his boyhood, and he 
stopped and looked at it almost reverently. He did not go 
in; he dared not. The place was occupied by others, and to 
the young man it seemed like sacrilege that others should 
occupy the rooms where his mother had lived and died. 

He found Jack Brag alone. His apprentice had gone to 
a distant farm on an errand, and so Jack was spending his 
time'on what he termed ‘‘ a wawn-man job.” 

‘¢ Mornin’, sir,”’ said Jack, as Michael entered. 

“Good morning, Jack.’’ 

/ Wa's that? Do you know me?’’ 

“‘T ought to, Jack, didn’t 1?” 

‘* Why, ef ted’n little Michael,” said Jack, putting on 
his spectacles. ‘Beg pardon, I’m sure. I s’pose I ought 
to call ’ee Maaster Trevail, seein’ you’m a gen’leman now, 
and dressed up fine. You’ve come courtin’, I s’poase? ”’ 

““T’ve not been very well,’’ said Michael, ‘and the 
doctor ordered a rest.’’ 

“Rest!” cried Jack. ‘‘ What do ’ee do else but rest ? 
Laive me look at your ’ands. There’s no sign of work 
there, es there? ’’ 

“Not your kind of work, Jack.” ; 

“Well, you doan’t call praichin’? work, I ’ope. How 
c’n it be work when you c’n kip yer jackes on? But there, 
I s'poase you wanted an excuse to come courtin’. Oa, 
you pore fool!” 

‘Why, Jack, what’s the matter with you? ” 

“Matter! Oa, nothin’. But look ’ere, my sonny, ’ow 
long before you d’ think of gittin’ married?” : 

**Oh, it must be nearly four years yet.” 

“Fower ‘ear! Thank the Loard 'tes so long, my 
sonny; thank the Loard,’’ ras 

“Why should I?” 

“Why, fer fower ’ear of paice and quietness. Look 
‘ere, my sonny. I was married afore you wos born—I wos, 
so 1 know what I be talkin’ ’bout, and this es a questchin’ 
Y want to ax: Where do oal the bad-tempered wimmen 
come from?’? 
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“Why do you ask that, Jack? ” 
: “Cos oal the maidens be good-tempered. Tha’s why. 
*Ere be the Breock maidens; why, butter waan’t melt in © 
their mouths, they be so kind, and good-tempered, and 
lovin’. But daive ’em git married. What then? Why, the 
poor men caan’t call their souls their own, What I do 
zay es, laive maidens remain maidens, for when they be- 
come wives they be wisht poor things. Not but what Miss 
Martha es a nice young woman, ” added Jack apolo- 
getically. 

“Perhaps you’ve heen unfortunate,” suggested 
Michael. 

“P’raps I ’ave, and p’r’aps I ain’t,”’ said Jack, who, 
as he grew older, became more short of temper. ‘‘ One 
thing I d’ knaw; I dedn’ marry a woman ould ’nough 
to be my mawther, and she never gived me no pocket- 
money. But, law, wot’s the use of talkin’ "bout that? 
Boys be fools, and wimmen be wimmen. But look ’ere, 
Michael, doan’t you believe you be ’avin’ such a catch in 
Miss Martha. P’r’aps yore family is as good as hers.” 

“What do you mean f Page 

“Main? Ain’t ’ee ’eerd that a man was ’ere t’other 
day inquirin’ ’bout ’ee?” 

“What man?” 

“4 chap wot do cut up ‘is words and do wear spec- 
tacles. A clever chap, too. Found out oal that Mary 
knawed in two minnits without tellin’ ’er anything.” 

*¢ You’m a liard, Jack Brag,” said a voice at the door, 
and, turning, Michael saw Jack’s spouse. ‘“ Sarvent, sir,’’ 
continued Mary, curtsying. ‘‘Aw, Maaster Trevail, 
doan’t you go ’ark’nin’ to Jack. I bean’t angered with un, 
sir, 1 do pity un. For as I d’ zay, what can ’ee expect ? 
He never ’ad no eddication, and ’twas a sad day for me 
when I comed down in the world and married un. Ah, 
sir, your pore mawther, who was a laady if ever there was 
wawn, could sympathise with me, she could. Ah, she 
and me was such friends! When other people runned her, 
down, I took up for ’er, and stood by ’er when everybody 
was agin her. As I said to Keziah Trudgeon, and ’Tilda 
Truscott, and Jennifer Roberts, and the Test OV ’em, ‘ She’s 
a laady, "she es, and. an angel too, she es’; tha’s why she 
took to me so. I tould that strange man called Tresidder 
oal ’bout et.’’ 

_ “Yes, I’ve heard about the stranger,’’? said Michael. 
“What had he to say! ge 
me ‘Well, sur, ’ee dedn’ have much to say, so to spaik, 
pebut he axed a ‘lot of questions, ’ee ded, but of course ’ee 
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ded’n get nothin’ out ov me. No, ’ee dedn’, Jack, and- 


you may grunt oal you’ve got a mind to. Do ’ee think I 
would tell a stranger oal pore dear Mrs. Trevail tould 


me? Qal the same, Maaster Michael, he axed a lot of | 


questions about ’ee.’’ 
‘But, of course, you told him nothing? ” 
“ Nothin’ that mattered. You see, ’ee axed what your 


pore dear mawther was like, and I tould un what a per-— 
fact laady she was, and ’ow she paid ready money for _ 


everything. And I tould un what nice cloas she ’ad, and 
’ow purty she spok’, but of course I dedn’ tell un nothin’ 
*bout where she lived afore she comed ’ere.”’ 
You ded,’’ said Jack. ‘‘ You tould-un that she lived 
in a mansion, and that ’er ’usband was drowned.”’ : 
6 Vou be a liard, Jack. No, Maaster Michael, I neve 
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told un nothin’ ’cept that anybody could zee she was a ~ 


laady.”’ 

“And what reason did he give for asking all his ques- 
tions? ’’ asked Michael. 

‘As to that I couldn’t ’ardly make out, so to spaik. 
You zee, I be a very perlite woman—not like the common 
women wot do live round ’ere—and therefore I edn’ ax 
‘un many questions. But what I ded git out ov un was 
that he got his livin’ by writin’ books; and he also said 


that more than wawn would like to knaw things ’bout 


your mawther.’’ 
‘* And did he ask where I lived?” 
‘He ded, sir; and I, was able to tell un, for I bought 


the West Briton, where there es so much ’bout what you. 


ded up to St. Mabyn. Of course, sir, I axed un what ’ee 
ded knaw 'bout 'ee, but ’ee was ter’ble close, sir—ter’ble 
close.” ~ 

“ He would’n tell ’ee nothin’,’’ interposed her husband; 
*‘and as for you, you tould un oal you knawed and a lot 
yore than you knawed.”’ 

“Aw, you good for nothin’ liard, Jack Brag,” said 
Mary sweetly. ‘‘ He tould me more than I ever tould ’ee.”” 

“Then what ded he tell ’ee?”’ asked Jack. : 


“He tould me I was quite right in sayin’ that pore ; 


Mrs. Trevail was a laady,’’ eried Mary. “ You know ’ee 


ded, Jack, and 'ee said that some time we should be all 


surprised when we knawed the truth.’’ 
“Iss, I heerd un zay that,” replied Jack; “but we oal 
knawed that afore. Or we thought we ded, which es the 


saame thing. But that’s oal he ded say, for oal the ques- 


tions you axed un.”’ : 
“No, twad’n!’’ cried Mary. ‘For I axed un all 
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rank than anybody in St. Breock, Mrs. Brag.’ ”’ . 

“ Then why ded ‘ee go to Keziah Trudgeon and ax 'er 
to tell un 'bout the marriage, suttificut?'' asked Jack. 

* Oh, Jack, you must be a fool as well as a liard,"’ said 
Mary sadly. ‘‘ Ef you'd lived in a lawyer’s ’ouse you 
wad know. But, of course, whatever Keziah Trudgeon 
tould un, I never tould un the things pore Mrs. Trevail 
used to tell me.’’ 

“ But what did he know about my father’s rank?” 
asked Michael. 

“That he dedn’ say, sir. He ded’n tell Keziah Trud- 
geon; but what he tould the passon I doan’t knaw.’’ - 

* He went to see the rector, did he?” 

‘* Aw, iss, sir, and stayed weth un a goodish bit.” 

‘Michael did not stay with Mary long after this, neither 
did he spend much time with Keziah Trudgeon; but he 
had a long conversation with the rector. 

The old gentleman was very glad to see Michael, 
and told him that he had intended writing him concerning 
the visit of Mr. Tresidder. 

“What was your impression concerning this man?” 
asked Michael. 

“Well,” replied the rector, “I may be wrong, but it 
struck me that he was a kind of spy. I saw that his excuse 
about gathering material for writing a novel did not hold 
water. I told himso, I said,‘ Why, surely, Mr. Tresidder, 
you come on a useless errand. Some secret about a man’s 
birth is not new in fiction; in fact, it is as old as the hills.” 

“And his reply to that? ” asked Michael. 

_ “Why, he seemed to wriggle, and to say the circum- 
stances were peculiar.” 5 

“But did you get anything positive out of him?” asked 
Michael. 

“T am afraid not,” replied the rector. . “What I 


- gathered from him was a kind of impression that he was 


exceedingly anxious to find out particulars concerning 
your identity for some private reasons of his own.” 

“But he gave no idea of those reasons? ”’ 

“Nothing definite; but from several things he let fall 
there is no doubt that the particulars of your birth are of 
importance. He inquiréd very carefully about your 
mother’s martiage certificate, especially in relation to the 


names. But Mrs. Trudgeon’s memory was rather un- 


certain on that point, and she was the only person to 
whom your mother showed the certificate.” 
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“ What particular names did he mention? ” See 

“Your mother’s maiden name and the name of the 
parish where the marriage took place.” 2 

“But he could surely obtain that by applying at the | 
Government offices? **said Michael. z 

“True; but to do that he must have some data. What © 
was the year of marriage, and what was the name of the > 
parish? He must know those things or it would be an 
almost everlasting job to get any help from the Government | : 
records.” 2 

Michael was silent for some seconds. Doubtless thes 
marriage certificate was among the papers his mother had | 
left him. Never until that moment did the importance of 
such a document appealed to him. Supposing he lost it! — 
The thought appalled him. But he comforted himself | 
with the thought that it was safely locked up in his desk. © 

“ Have—have you any reason to believe that—that your — 
mother’s marriage certificate is of importance to this” 
man?” asked the rector presently. 

“J know nothing,” said Michael, “but I should imagine 
it is. Before she died my mother left me some papers | 
which she told me I must not open until I was twenty-four 
years of age. She thought I should then be old enough te 
act wisely.” : 

“She insisted on this? ” 

“She insisted on it very strongly.” 

“And naturally you will obey her? ” 

“ Certainly.” 

“And you -have those papers in safe keeping? ” 

= « Wess? ~~ 

“Then I do not see that anything can be done at 
present,” said the old man, with a sigh. ‘You will not be 
twenty four for some time yet” 

“Nearly two years. Just over a year and eig ht. 
months, to be exact. I was born on July fifteen.” 

“And you will open the papers on that day? ” 

« Yes.” 

“Exactly. If I can be of any service to you when that. 
time comes, please command me. I have lived in the 
country all my life, and know many of the parishes. Mean- | 
while it seems to me that the visit of Mr. Tresidder must 
remain something of a mystery. I have a sort of feeling 
that we have not heard the last of him yet.’’ 

Michael thought a great deal about what he had heard, 
but it did not seem to him that he had obtained any 
fresh information. Moreover, although he stayed in St. 
Breock a fortnight, and heard many wild stories concerning 
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_ the doings of Mr. Tresidder, no further light was shed 


- upon the matter. 


During this fortnight Michael was very devoted to 


E Martha, hoping thereby to forget his love for Betty. But 


although he tried to drive her from his mind, he was 


utterly unsuccessful. 


But Martha had no doubts. While Michael was by her 
side she was supremely happy. If he were sometimes 


absent-minded, she attributed it to the fact that he was 


_ either thinking of his work, or that the memory of those 
_ terrible hours in the mine was haunting him. 

“Oh, Michael,” she said to him one day, “I wish I were’ 
_ twelve years younger.” 


“ ©Why?” asked Michael. 
“Don’t you?” she asked. 
“ Never,” said Michael. 
“Shauldn’t you love me more if I were? ” 
“Not a bit." 
“T am so glad,” replied Martha; “and perhaps, after 


all, the very fact that I am older than you will help me 


- Jory was not slow to comment upon. 


to be a better wife.” 

“You are just perfect, Martha.’’ 

“But don’t you wish I were beautiful and fascinating? ” 

“Beauty is a snare of the devil,” he replied. “I am 
glad you are as you are.” 

“Then you think I am ugly? ” 

“Oh, no!” replied Michael. “You have the beauty 
of goodness—the best of all beauty.” 

Martha tried to be contented; all the same she wished 
that Michael had made another answer. 

At length the fortnight came to an end, and Michael 
returned to St. Mabyn. As chance’ would have it, the day 
on which he came back was a Friday, a fact that Susan 

“Doan’t tell me,” she remarked to the neighbours. 
“Oal this ed’n for nothin’. He may be popilar and he may 
be clever, but he’ll come to no good. He’ve come back 
on a Friday, and sich doin’s do never come to no 
2100: ree 

“But what's wrong wi’ Friday?” asked someone. 
‘Why should Friday be a onlucky day? ” 

“ Why es et that ef you do put a hen to set on a Friday 
that the eggs do allays turn out addle? ” remarked Susan. 


“Why es et that ef you do zet down thirteen to a taable 


wawn es sure to die in the year? Why es et that black- 


_ berries do belong to the devil after Michaelmas Day? Tell 


_ me that, and then I’ll tell ’ee why Friday es a bad day.” 
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After this there was, of course, ieee to be safd, ap 
Susan felt that her position was impregnable. 

“Besides,” she went on, “here’s Mrs. Rosevear sayin 
that he’s engaged to some young woman down to St. 
Breock, and yet Jim Boundy do stick to et that he seed un 
down in Besowsa Wood weth a young woman. How can 
we expect conversions with sich goin’s on?” | 

But Michael knew nothing of this as he came back. a 
his lodgings. He had gone away in the hope that he would 
be able to drive Betty out of his mind; yet no sooner did 
he sit down in his study chair than in fancy he saw her 
again, as he saw her that night when she first came to him, 
The demure yet laughing face ; the saucy, shy, bold, be- 
witching eyes; the crown of glossy -hair—he saw all 
plainly; and then Martha, from whom he had parted that 
day, faded from his sight. 2 

Directly he had partaken of the meal Mrs. Rosevear 
had prepared for him, he turned to the desk wherein he 
had placed the papers his mother had left him. But 
when he placed his hand on the drawer a great fear caused 
his heart to grow cold. Someone had been at the desk. 
He saw marks of violence. It was with difficulty that he 
got the drawer open, and when at last he succeeded, he 
could not find the papers on which so much seemed to 
depend. 3 

Again and again he searched, but.his search was ia 
vain—the papers were gone! 
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CHAPTER XVIII 


MICHAEL AS A PRIVATE DETECTIVE 


_ For a few minutes after this discovery Michael was well- 


nigh distracted. He was unable to think or to look at facts 
in their true perspective. 

He had left the papers in what he regarded as a safe 
place when he had left St. Mabyn a fortnight before. He 
had iocked the drawer carefully. He had never dreamt of 
such a thing as burglary. Such a thing was unknown at 
St. Mabyn. It was no uncommon thing for the villagers 
to go to bed without locking their doors. Indeed, he had 
often laughed at the primitive ideas which the people had 
about such matters. When a family went to chapel, for 
example, and it was not known which member of it would 
return home first, the key was put under the door, so that 
the first comer might have no difficulty in entering. They 
did not seem to think that any chance comer might find the 
key. Some had a hiding-place for the key when they went 
out, which kiding-place was known to all the neighbours. 
Nevertheless, the farce went on from year to year, and, 
because nothing wrong ever happened, the simple folk 
had absolute faith in their primitive arrangements. As 
a consequence, it was an easy thing for any evilly- 


_ disposed person to find his way without difficulty into ~ 


almost-any house in St. Mabyn; but as they were a God- 
fearing, honest class of people, no house was wrongfully 
entered. 

But now Michael realised that Mrs. Rosevear’s house 


had been entered by some one, that his desk had been 


broken open, and the most precious papers he possessed, 
stolen. 3 

As I have said, he was for some minutes stunned and 
bewildered. He could not believe that he had been robbed, 
but at length the grim fact became real to him. The only 
possession which he prized, save the lock of Betty’s hair, © 
and which, in spite of the fact that he had given her up 
for ever, he carried with him night and day, was taken 
from him. He had often dreamed of the day when he 
should read the papers his mother had bequeathed to him, 
and of the revelations which would be made. He had 
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“encouraged all sorts of wild fancies and fond hopes, and 
now everything was destroyed in a moment. The papers 
were gone. That which would explain to him the mystery 
of his life was stolen! 

Presently it came to him that he must-act. The papers 
must be found, the thief discovered. : 

He called to his landlady. 

“Mrs. Rosevear,” he said, “while I have been away 
someone has come into my room, broken open my desk, 
and stolen some very valuable papers. ; 

“Lor’, sir, yer caan’t main et? ” 


“Unfortunately, I do mean it.* On the day I left I- 


locked the desk, after taking careful note that the papers 
were there. On my return-J found signs of violence on the 
desk. I found that the drawers had been opened, and the 
papers taken away.” 

“But nobody aan’t a-bin in the room, sir.” 

“Are you sure? ” 

“Nobody but Castina, and she’s ’fraid of ’er life to tich 
anything. Why, you knaw she es, Maaster Trevail. She’s 
oal of a tremble when she do come and taake away yer 
denner things.” 

Michael reflected that this was quite true. Castina Yel- 
land was Mrs. Rosevear’s little maid-of-all-work, and was 
one of the simplest creatures of the rustic class to which 
she belonged. She held the young minister in the greatest 
awe, and looked upon him as a sort of superior being. 
No, Castina would never break open his desk or meddle 
with his papers. 

“And no one else has come into the room with your 
knowledge, Mrs. Rosevear? ” 

“No, Maaster Trevail,” said Mrs. Rosevear decidedly. 
“For that matter I’ve offended more than one body in St. 
Mabyn because I wudden laive em came in and zee yer 
books and things. People ’ave purtly wanted to come, but 
besides Susan Jory, and Mary Jinkins, and Celia Trus- 
cott, and a vew more, I never laive ’em come in. Besides, 


they ain’t a-bin in while you’ve bin away this time. I. 


laived ’em come in just after you’d come ’ere; but never 
since. I’ve too much respect for ’ee, sir.” 

“Then, as far as you know, no one but yourself and 
Castina have been in the room for a fortnight? ” 

“No, sir, nobody.’? 

“Ask Castina to come in,” said Michael. 

Castina, when she appeared, was all of a tremble. She 
declared that she’d seen marks upon the desk, and had 
told Mrs. Rosevear about them, but, as that lady had 
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seemed to take no notice, she had forgottea all about it. 
As for anything else, she had no thought of it. In truth, 
Castina was in such a state of fear that Michael, out of 
_ pity, let her go back to the kitchen. 
: After half an hour’s talk with Mrs. Rosevear Michael 
had got no farther. All his landlady knew was that no 
one but herself and Castina had entered his study during 
his absence, and, of course, both of them were above 
suspicion. 
- But the fact remained. The desk had been broken 
open and the papers were gone. 
: When Mrs. Rosevear had left him he again ransacked 
_ the drawers, but all to no purpose, and then he sat 
___ down to try and think. These papers contained informa- 
tion which his mother wished him to know when he was 
twenty-four. But they were of no value to anyone but 
himself. Therefore, who would 
In a moment the truth flashed into his mind. He 
remembered that Mr. Winkley, the little man who pre- 
: tended that he was obtaining information to write a 
history of certain Cornish parishes, seemed eager about 
them. He had been to St. Breock making inquiries, - 
and then he had come to St. Mabyn for the same pur- 
pose. He recalled the eagerness with which the little 
man had made inquiries concerning such papers; he re- 
membered, too, that he had asked whether he, Michael, 
could at a moment’s notice put his hand upon certain 
documentary evidence. 
What a fool he had been! He fancied that he had 
been very judicious in all he had said to Mr. Winkley, 
when all the time he had, to all intents and purposes, ~ 
been betraying the whereabouts of the things the man 
wanted. 3 
But why should he want them? 
- Therein lay the crux of the whole situation. The old 
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mystery recuired. The questions he had been asking 
ever since he was old enough to think came back to him 
again. 


Oh, he should have taken more care of those papers. 
He should have deposited them in a place of absolute 
_ safety. 
2 i where? For Michael was ignorant of the world. 
He knew nothing of banks and strong-rooms, and the 
like. Besides, his mother had kept the papers beside 
her during her life, and it seemed natural to him after 
her death to do as she had done. He had never dreamt 
of anyone being desirous of stealing them; there seemed 
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no reason for doing so. No one in St. Mabyn knew of 


them, and he fancied that when they were safely locked — 


in his desk all was well. 

But now it all came to him. Evidently the mystery 
surrounding his birth was of importance, and this man 
Winkley, or Tresidder, or whatever he might be called, 


was for some: reason interested. He had been to Stl. 


Breock, and he had come to St. Mabyn to discover 


what could be known, and then while he, Michael, had 
gone to St. Breock, this man had taken advantage of - 
the primitive customs of the people, entered the ry 
and taken what his mother had left him. 


f dex 


The thought was maddening! He must find the man | 


—he must wrest the papers from him! But how? He 


-__ did not know whence the thief came, or whither he went. 


-He might not have remained in Cornwall; he might not 


even have stayed in England. It was a fortnight since © 


he had last seen the wrappers which contained the docu- 
ments; they might by this time be hundreds of miles 
away. 


But he must do something! He must start to find © 


the man; he must waste no time. Every moment was | 


precious, and he must utilise them. 


After an hour’s thought, however, the position seemed — 


hopeless. He had no data upon which to go. He had 
no idea what the papers contained. Besides, he had his 
work to do, and he must do it. 

By the next day all the people in St. Mabyn, and 
many outside, knew that the young minister’s study had 
been entered and certain papers stolen. As may be 
imagined, the people relished the news greatly. The 
wildest of theories were afloat, and Michael was the 


om 


centre of the intensest interest. The possible robber was ~ 


discussed in every cottage, in every alehouse, in the 
village smithy, in the shoemaker’ s shop, and in the lanes. 


Some suspected certain gipsies who had been seen in the — 


neighbourhood, while others had it that Willie Rickett, 


the wizard, had get the papers for evil purposes of his 


own. 


of engrossing attention. Michael, when questioned con- 


cerning their nature, had been strangely reticent. Why © 


Presently the nature of these papers became the topic 


was this? Some advanced one theory and some another. 


But presently Susan Jory voiced popular opinion. y 
“Ded’n I tell ’ee? asked that lady with emphasis. 


“Ded’n I tell 'ee that a praicher who would so go agin > 


Providence as to come. into his new circuit on a Friday 
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could never come to no good. I c’n tell ’ee what was 
stailed. ’Twas love-letters from a strange young woman. 
Who stailed *em? Dedn’ Jim Boundy zee un in Besowsa 
Wood weth a young woman? What do that main? 
Why should a minister of the Gospel mit a strange young 


woman in sich a lonely place? She’ve a- got the letters, 


my deears, and he’s afeared that she’ll] bring ’ em up afore 
the connexional authorities, and then ’ee’ll laive the cir- 
cuit in disgrace. And ’ee 1 laive et on a Friday, too. 
You mark my words ef ’ee doan’t.” 

In fact, this theory became so popular that the people 
no longer discussed Michael’s heroism in going down 
into the mine in order to rescue the miners, but declared 
that they'd never been sure of him, even if he was 


- popular. 


“As I’ve tould ’ee,” said Susan Jory, “’ee’ve got a 


young woman down to the place ’ee comed from. He 
as good as tould Mrs. Rosevear. And ’ee’s afeard, my 
dear, ’ee’s afeared.” 

“P’r’aps ’ee’ll confess in chapel to-morrow,” suggested 
someone. 

“Ee’s a-praichin’ to St. Mabyn to-morrow. Where’s 
the praicher’s plan?” 
“He’s to St. Issy in the mornin’, Lazisk in the arter- 
noon, and St. Mabyn in the evenin’,” said someone, looking 

at the circuit plan. 

“Then somethin’, will ’appen to-morrow night.” 

“But was Jim Boundy sartin that ’ee seed un with 
a young woman in Besowsa Woods?” 

“Laive us go and ’ave et out with Jim right away,” 
suggested someone, and accordingly two of them were 
bold enough to start without delay. 

But Jim had become: very reticent. Indeed, he had 
been very sorry that he had mentioned the fact that he 
had seen Michael, for it had resulted in gossip of which 
he had never dreamed. 

“T ded’n zay I seed un,” remarked Jim surlily. “T 
ded’n zay nothin’, and I bean’t goin’ to zay nothin’. 


-?Twas nearly dark, I tell ’ee, and I ded’n -knaw who 


twas.” ; 

“But tother day you said you was sure, Jim.” 

“What I zed then was. wawn thing,’ replied Jim, 
“and what I do zay to-day es anuther. Sometimes I be 
full of gab, tha’s when I bbe fullish; and sometimes: I | 
bean’t, tha’s when I be wise. Now I be wise. And I 
did’n zee ’em, so there; and he ded’n kiss. ’er, so 
there !” 
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“But you zed ’ee ded.” 
“Then I tould a lie,” said Jim. : 
“You be a fine perfessin’ Christian,” sneered Susan > 


Jory. 
“IT be valled back,” retorted Jim. “I ain’t a-bin to 
class mittin’ for more’n three week, I ain’t, not since 


I seed ’em. That es, I didn’t see ’em, and I zed I ded; 


and I’ve valled back, there, and I bean’t no perfessor 
no longer.” 


“Then ’tes time fur ’ee to repent and be converted - 


again,” said Susan. 

“TY shaan’ t,” remarked Jim. = 

(t9 Why? ») 

“Cause then I might tell what I doan’t want to tell. 
Go '’way weth ’ee, now, you gossipin’ ould wimmen! ” , 

“She ’ad beautiful yellow hair, oal in drop-curls down 
’er back,’’ said Susan, who knew Jim Boundy’s weakness. 

“She ded’n,” said Jim. ‘She ed’n that sort of a maid. 
She was as purty as a picksher in a almanack, but she 
ded’n ’ave yella ’air—that es, she ded’n ’ave No | ’alr 
’toal, ’cause there wad’n no young woman weth un.’ 

Evidently Jim wanted to keep whatever Looe 
he possessed to himself. But, although he did not con- 
vince: those who so eagerly asked him questions, his replies 
were regarded as eminently unsatisfactory; in fact, mys- 
tery was in the air, and tie people walked on the tiptoe 
of expectation. 

Sunday passed, and the St. Mabyn chapel was crowded, 
but Michael made no cecnfession. Indeed, his sermon 
was of at very unexciting nature, and many described it 

“poor watery broth, not worthy of a iten’rant praicher,” 
Of course, he was st ubjected to much critical examination, 
but he. was very cautious in his replies. He resented 
the inquiries, and was very angry with Mrs. Rosevear 
and Castina for having made his affairs public. 

The next day he was comparatively free from duties, 
and he set himself, with great ardour, to discover the 

thief. But all to no purpose. He had practically no 
hake upon which to go, and, not having any training 
in detective work, all his efforts ended in nothing. 

Still, he did not give up. For several weeks he used 
every means in his power to obtain informatien. He even 
went to Plymeuth-and had an interview with the heaa 
of a private detective agency, but, having told his story, 
that gentleman shook his head. 


“Do you wish to know my opinion?” asked that 


gentleman. 
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“Of course I do,” answered Michael. ; 

“Am I to understand that you are a poor man?” 

€Ves,?? 

“Then give it up, sir. You can see at once that if I 
set investigations on foot it must mean a great deal 
of time, and therefore a great deal of money. More- 
over, owing to the paucity of evidence, the search may 
end in nothing. Again, those papers may be worth nothing 
if you got them. No doubt yeu have many romantic 
ideas, but, speaking as a practical man, there is very 
little romance in the world. Of course, you naturally 
wish to know what your mother left you, but in all 
probability, especially from a material standpoint, it will 


be worthless.”” 


“Then why did the man steal it?” 

' “Of course, there may be something in it,” said tha 
detective, “and if you like to give me, say, a hundred 
pounds as a guarantee of good faith, and for preliminary 
expenses, I will take the matter up. But as a practical 
man. 

“You see nothing in it?” 

“T don’t say that. If you had plenty of money to 
spare, and did not mind the loss of a few hundreds of 
pounds zs , 

“Y’ve not plenty of money,” interrupted Michael; “I 
have only a few pounds a year. Still, if anything comes 
of it, I would gladly pay generously.” 

“If anything comes of it!” said Mr. Dodgeon. “Ah, 
my dear sir, there is the crux of the whole situation.” 

So Michael left the detective agency feeling very 
downhearted. No hope of any sort was given him. 


Of course, he knew that if he only wrote to Martha 


and explained the situation to her, money would ‘be 


_ immediately forthcoming, but this he could not do. He 


felt that he owed her too much already. It was true 
she was his promised wife, nevertheless he shrank even 
from telling her of his loss. 
When he arrived at Polgooth Station, on his return ; 
from Plymouth, he decided to walk to St. Mabyn, but: 
no sooner did he alight from the train than someone: 
touched his arm. Turning, he saw Jim Boundy. } 
“Will ’ee ride back with me, sir?” 
“Thank you, Jim; you are very kind,” said Michael. : 
Jim Boundy had a little pony-cart, by which he earned | 
his living. Sometimes he acted as carfier, and again he 
peddled household utensils around the parish. 
“I’ve never ’ad a chance of spaikin’ wi’ ’ee, so to 
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spaik, for a long time,” said Jim, when they were et 


away from the station yard. “You zee, you was away 


for a fortnight, and then since you’ve come- back you’ve © 


bin bissy.” 
“Did you want to speak to me, Jim? » 
ealscy al didscsir 2 
“What about? ” asked Michael. 
“?Bout my soul, sir.’ nee 
“About your soul ? Well, what about it?” - 


“Well, sir, I’ve been a perfessor off and on for ’ears, 


so to spaik, but I’ve valled back,’ said Jim. “I’m a 
backslider.” 

“T’m very-sorry for that,” said Michael. “ What caused 
you to backslide? ” 

“You ded, sir.” 

is I, Jim ? ” 

“You, Maaster Trevail.” 

“Tm ‘deeply sorry if I 


“Aw, you ded’n knaw et oe ded’n main et. Not 


that I objected to yer meetin’ a maid nor kissin’ ’er. 
I’ve done the same myself in my time. Ted’n that. 
But, maaster, I kind of laived out what I knawed, and 
then I was sorry I tould, and then I denied that I’d ever 
seed ’ee. Do ’ee see?” 

“What do you mean, Jim? 2 

“Aw, I doan’t wonder at ’ee doin’ it. She’s as purty 
as anything I ever seed outside a almanack. But then 
you be a praicher, and bean’t supposed to kiss maidens.” 


Michael was glad it was dark, for he felt the blood - 


rise to his cheeks. Evidently Mrs. Rosevear’s gossip 
about Jim seeing him at Besowsa Woods was true. 

““She’s gone away, too,” said Jim. 

*Who’s gone? ” 

“The maid.” 

“How do you know?” 
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“T seed ’er go. Look ’ere, maaster, I’ve never tould | 


who she es. ’Twould seem wuss than ever ef et was 
knawed that our second praicher was seed kissin’ a sar- 
vent-maid up to the ’AIl. Not but what she do- look 
like a queen, and I feeled my ’art all of a flutter when 
I seed ’er. But Bill Liddicoat and Josiah Yelland, and 
the other laiders up to the chapel, doan’t take no ‘stock 
in such things as that. Besides, I do hear that ’tes goin’ 
to be broug t up at the next circuit quarterly meetin’, 
and——’ 
“What is?” asked Michael. 


“’Bout your being in Besowsa Woods. And they do : + 
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_zay I’m to be brought up as a witness. But perfessin’ 
_ Christian or no perfessin’ Christian, l’m goin’ to tell 
’em that you ded’n kiss no maid. But there ’tes, maaster; 
what ’bout my soul, so to spaik? ” 

_._ The situation seemed laughable, and yet in one sense 
it was serious enough. 


E. - “Ef she’d stayed on ’ere,” continued Jim, “I’m feared 
I should ’ave to tell, ’cause ted’n vitty fer a praicher 
_ to be courtin’ a sarvent-maid while ’ee’ve got a young 
4 woman elsewhere.. But as she’s gone, I’m willin’ to stand 
by a-lie.”’ Z 

3 “Do you know where she’s gone?” asked Michael 


eagerly. He did not realise what he was saying in his 

_ desire to know.. 

z “London,” said Jim. “I seed the label put on.” 
Londen! Michael had told himself a hundred times 


_ her again now that she had gone to that great Babylon? 
E “Look ’ere, maaster. It may be there’s an explana- 
tion to all this, so to spaik. Tell me, and I’ll tell no- 
- body, I waan’t fer sure. I be ter’ble vexed wi’ mysel’ 
_ that I laived it out that I seed ’ee, but I’ve contradicted 
“it since, for I do think a lot ov ’ee. All the saame, I 
__do want to be 2 member of society. I don’t want to be 
- looked: upon as a backslider, and yet I’ve got to kip on 
_ tellin’ Ties ’bout ’ee, so to spaik.” 
“Jim,” said Michael, “there’s nothing I can tell you. 
_ And, mind, you must tell! no more lies about me.” 
“But you might be turned out of the ministry ef I 
- doan’t,” urged Jim. “Ther’s gettin’ to be a purty talk.” 
-. “Then I must be-turned out of the ministry,” said 
Michael. “You must tell no lies about me.” 

- “But must I tell the truth?” asked Jim. 

“What is the truth?” asked Michael. 

“The truth is that I was down to Besowsa Woods 
not long after the accident in thé mine, and I seed 
what might a-bin you with a beautiful maid, wot I seed 
“up at the ’All, and you kissed ’er,” said Jim; “and she 
got vexed wi’ ’ee and runned away, and then she seemed 
“not to be vexed, and then I ded’n see nothin’ more to 
-spaik of. And ef you’ve got a young woman somewhere 
else, and I was to tell et before the quarterly meetin’, 
you'd be turned out of the ministry. Ef you d’ only 
zay so, I’ll be a backslider and stick to a lie.” 

“You must tell no lies about me,” said Michael sternly. 
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For the next few weeks Michael felt as though he were 


Mf & 


living on the edge of a precipice, and he expected either — 
a visit from his superintendent minister regardng the ~ 
gossip that was afloat concerning him, or a summons to — 


some circuit meeting to answer the charges that he felt 
sure would be made. He had told Jim Boundy that he 


was on no account to tell further lies about him, and he 


had urged him to repent of his sins, and not to remain 
a backslider any longer. But nothing happened. When 


the superintendent had called, he said not a word about 


af 


the gossip, neither had he been called to any special 


meeting. Indeed, the ordinary quarterly meeting passed, 
and no hint was made as to the reports which were afloat. 
Michael did not understand this, neither did he understand 


aie 9 


the knowing winks that Jim Boundy always° gave him ~ 


whenever they met. Once he stopped Jim in the .road, 
in order to ask him some questions, but Jim rushed 
away from him as though the Furies ‘were at his heels. 

Michael was anything but happy during this period. 


He made whatever efforts he was able to discover the ~ 


man who had stolen his papers, but in this\he was com- 
pletely unsuccessful.. No clue was obtainable in any 


direction. That part of his life seemed a closed book. - 

He had visited Bolitho Hall, and had spent an even- 
ing with Mr, Bolitho, but had never heard a word about 
Betty. If the truth must be told, he went to see Mr. 
Bolitho in the hope that some hint concerning her might 
be forthcoming. But in this he was disappointed. He 
tried to screw up enough courage to ask about her, but he 
was unable. 

October, November, and a good part of December 


passed away, and matters had settled down to a kind 
of ordinary toutine. The leaves had all gone from the 


trees, and the countryside was bereft of its autumn charm. 
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The weather had been warm, but very wet, and Michael 
found the long journeys to the various chapels anything - 


but pleasant. Indeed, he realised something of the hard- 
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of a Methodist minister's life. He preached three 


nearly every Sunday and three times during the 
This, in addition to meetings and classes of various 


“mornings for study, but often he felt almost mcapable 
_ of mental activity. 

More than once during his long walks he had an 
d4dea that he was watched and followed. He thought, 
4 moreover, that many of the people were somewhat re- 
he in his presence, but he tried to persuade himself 
_ that-this was only fancy. ; 

_ As Christmas drew near, however, he felt that the 
- cloud of suspicions which had gathered around him began 
to be dispelled. He worked very hard, never missing an 
‘appointment of any sort, and never failing to devote much 
- time to pastoral work. He also threw himself with great 
_ zest into the work of preparing his sermons, and, as even 


_ led to believe that what he feared had passed away. 

_. Especially was this so when, on returning from Pol- 
- gooth one night, Jim Boundy, instead of avoiding him, 
offered him a lift, 

“T ’spect you’ve wondered ‘bout me,” began Jim. 

“I confess I have. 

“JT ’ad to kip away from ’ee,’’ said Jim.. 

“Why?” asked Michael. 
a “Cause people ’ad beginned to zay that you’d bribed 
“me to be quiet.” 

“Vell, and what then? ” asked Michael. 

Sey denied that,” replied Jim, “but I jist ’oulded my 
tongue ’bout everything else. I wudden say ‘Iss’ nor 
= No? to oal they said or axed. So at laast they said, 
ets ee. ve a- mit a maid once, ’ee’ll mit ’er again. Oal 
we sh’ll ’ave to do es to watch.’ Well, I jist ’ould- my 
tongue. I -ded’n spaik to ’ee, else they'd think Id 
oe warned "ee. I jist kept quict. Well, they’ve bin watchin’ 
* Joe. for several weeks, and they ain’t a-seed nothin’, so 
they’ ve come to the conclusion that ’tes oal smok. You 

zee, maaster, you tould me not to tell no more lies, and 

al ded’n tell no more lies. I’ve jus st zed nothin’, and that’s 
sh done the trick. ’Ave ’ee seed ’er since, maaster ?” 

Bier eh? Ve sSseen “no one,” said Michael. 
sos: bean’t goin’ to ax *ee no questions,” said Jim, 
“but ef ’twas-me, I’d give up anything and everything 
a for a maid like that. No piekebor that I ever seed was 
eeyer like she.” 
-. But Michael did not speak. How could he? 
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“T have thought,” went on Jim “that Miss Bolitho 
must a-vound et out and gived ’er the sack, for she left — 
the ’All a day or two after. Perhaps she confessed to 
’er missis, and got turned off for confessin’. Aw, but she © 
ded look a reg’lar laady, she ded. And she walked jist 
like a queen, and spoke so purty.” 

This conversation kept Michael awake all that night, © 
for, although he told himself that he would never see nor 
hear from Betty again, he knew that he would never cease 
-to love her. She might be a vain, godless creature, she 
- might be a servant—but it made no difference. He loved — 
her, and would love her until he died. Nevertheless, he 
must fight against his love. See. 

Martha had pleaded hard with him to come and spend 
Christmas at the Manor House at St. Breock, but Michael 
did not go. He told.her that he had meetings all through 
the Christmas week, and could not come, and _ that, 
although it was very lonely in his lodgings, he must stay 
at St. Mabyn and do his work. 

On Christmas Eve Michael sat alone in his lodgings. 
He had tried to cheer himself by reading  Dickens’s ~ 
“Christmas Carol,” but at length he had thrown it aside 
witha sigh. ‘ ; 

He had received more than one invitation to farmhouses — 
in the circuit. He knew he would be gladly welcomed, and > 
that the gatherings to which he had been invited would 
be gay and festive. The young people would play games, 
and the carol-singers would come and sing the old carols. 
But he had elected to stay in his lodgings. 

For the first time during the winter the weather had 
turned cold, and by five o’clock in the evening the ground 
was covered by a hard, sleety snow. Evidently Christmas 
was setting in in a right good fashion. Michael was glad 
because of this. The warm, damp air depressed him more 
than ever. He felt as though a great weight were resting 
upon him. 

“T wonder you bean’t goin’ up to Mr. Bodillick’s,” re- 
marked Mrs,. Rosevear as she brought some fresh logs for. 
his fire. “I was tould that you was axed up there.” 

“JT feel tired,” said Michael; “I’m not fit for company.” 

“And you do look pale,’ remarked Mrs. Rosevear 
cheerfully. ‘I shudden wonder ef you bean’t in consump- 
tion, I shudden. You're jist got the look of ‘Martha. 
Tucker’s son what died of consumption last winter. His 
was ee gallopin’ consumption, his was.” 

“T hope I’m not quite so bad as that,” said Michael, 
with a smile. i 
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“We can never tell,’ remarked Mrs, Rosevear. “In 
the midst of life we are in death,’ as the Burial Sarvice do 
zay. There’s one think, you be prepared for death.” 

“JT don’t know that t am,” retorted Michael. 

“Bean’t prepared for death!” said Mrs. Rosevear: in 
dismay. “And you a praicher! Do ’ee fear et, then, 
suis 

“Oh, no. I don’t think about it,’ replied Michael. “ 
don't feel at all like dying, and I’m sure I’ve not got 
consumption.” 

“Well, sir, I ’ope not, for yer young woman’s sake, 
I wonder you ain’t a-gone to see she this Christmas.” 

“{ have a meeting or a service every night for the next 
week except to-night,” replied Michael. 

“Aw, iss; so you ’ave, and as you may say a praicher 
shudden spend his time courtin’ while souls is perishing. 
People have giver up talkin’ ’bout ’ee, sir. They be oal_ 
sayin’ that Jim Boundy was a liard. People have worked 
et-out, and thought of every maid for miles around, and 
they do zay there ed’n noan that you cud a-mit in Besowsa 
Woods without everybody knawin’ who she es.” . 

Michael was silent. 

“So they’ve took ’ee back to their ’earts again, so to 
spaik, and now you be as popilar as ever.” 

“That right, Mrs. Rosevear. By the way, isn’t that 
the postman? ” 

“Law, I believe et es, and I be spectim’ a letter 
from my sister to say ef she’s comin’ to-morrow fer 
denner.”’ ; 

Mrs. Rosevear left the room, and Michael was again 
alone with his thoughts. The wind howled around the 
hoase, and the sleet blew against the windows, but above. 
the roar of the wind was the sound of the Christmas bells, 
while occasionally the young man heard the carol-singers: 
as they went from house to house. 
~ We wondered where Betty was that night. She had 
gone away without a word. She had in no way acknow-: 
ledged the letter he had sent her, and beyond what Jim 
Boundy had told him, all her movements were entirely 
unknown to him. Gs 

“Peace on earth, good will to men!” rang the bells, 
but Michael felt no peace. A great longing was in his, 
heart, which he was sure could never be satisfied. 4 

Again he pictured her as he saw her first. Even now he} 
was not sure why she came to his lodgings that night, but 
that did not seem to matter. For presently his fancy 
,seemed to materialise. She stood before him again, as she 
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had stood months ago. He saw her saucy, bold, demure, oe 


defiant, beseeching eyes. 

S Oh, Betty, I love you!” he cried aloud, ae she 
seemed to fade away at his words. 

He took from his pocket a carefully-folded packet, and 
a minute later he saw the shining curl he had cut from 
Betty’s forehead. It seemed to nestle in the palm of his 
hand as though it were its proper resting-place. 

He kissed it passionately. He again forgot Martha 
Carkeek. For weeks he fancied he had succeeded in 
driving Betty out of his mind; but now be knew it was 
not so. She was queen of- his heart; he would love 
her while his pulses continued to throb or his blood to 
flow. 

He thought he heard a noise, and then he hastily hid 
what he had been caressing. He listened, but no further 
sound reached his ears. What was it, he wondered. Could 
it be that Betty had_come to him again as she came that— 
night months before ? 

He rushed out and opened the door; but he saw Aothame 
The moon shone out between the wild ‘aying clouds, but no~ 
one was in the garden, and he closed the door with a sick 
feeling at heart. As he did so he saw some letters lying 
on a little table. Evidently Mrs. Rosevear, in her eager- 
ness to read her own letters, had forgotten to bring in his. — 
There. were three letters and a parcel. He brought them 
into his room and looked at them listlessly. Then in a 
moment his heart began to beat violently, and his hand 
trembled. 

It was Betty’s writing! 

He broke the seal, and feverishly unfolded the missive. 
Then he dropped it on the floor like a man who had 
received a blow. 

This is what he read :— 


“J shall never forgive you—never! And I hate you !— 
BE?tTy.” 


That was all. That was the ante message she had sent 
to him on Christmas Eve. 
_ He threw himself into his chair, and sat motionless for 
a long time. Yes, she had at length acknowledged his 
letter. She had sent her answer to his appeal that she 
would forgive him. 

Presently he began to wonder where she was, and he 
took the envelope and the letter from the floor. He noticed — 
that the paper was of superior nature, but no address was 
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given.. The envelope, however, bore a Kensington post- 


-mark. He knew that Kensington was a_ fashionable 
part of London. Probably she had got a situation . 


there. 

Could it be that this was all she had to say? ~- This 
thought reminded him of the other letters, and he turned 
to them. 

The first was from Martha Carkeek. It was the letter 
of a kind-hearted, loving woman. It breathed no spirit of 
romance, there were no passionate sentences, 

“T am deeply grieved that your work will not allow 
you to come to see me, Michael,” she wrote, “but I am 
just writing to tell you that I am thinking of you, and 
praying for you, and loving you this Christmas-time. . I 
am also sending you a book of poems. I can’t quite 
understand them myself; but when you were here last you 


_ spoke of a poet called Robert Browning, and as I was at 


Truro yesterday and noticed this volume I thought I 
would get it for you. The bookseller said it was new, and 
as it contains one poem called ‘ Christmas Eve,’ I thought 
it would be suitable. 

“Think of me as you read it, my love, and rejoice 
with me in the fact that we shall not spend many more 
Christmases apart. Oh, Michael, I will try and make 
you happy! 

“¥ou will see also that I am sending a new photograph 
of myself. I thought you might like jt.’’ 

Michael turned to the photograph. Yes, it was very 


good. It portrayed the kind, homely face which he re- - 
membered so well; but even in the photograph he could: 


not help realising that she was becoming more and more 
matronly. ; 
Again he saw the picture of Betty—laughing-eyed, 


. thocking, winning, angry, fascinating; while in his hand. 


was the photograph of Martha—staid, placid, stout and 
matronly, 

But Betty had sent her final word. She hated him, and, 
she would never forgive him! Well, perhaps it was alt 
for the best. Her letter would help him to do his duty—for’ 
he would do it, He would try and drive the thought of 


_ Betty from him, and he would be faithful to his promises: 


and make Martha his wife even while the other woman 


was queen of his life. _ 


He opened the third envelope almost mechanically. 
This letter was also short. Indeed, it contained but one 
line, and ran as follows :— 

“Mr. Winkley is not a villain.” 
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There was neither signature nor address. — The hand- 
writing had nothing peculiar about it. Its main character-— 


istic was that it suggested a lawyer's office, being in the 
copper-plate style. 

“T wonder what it means?” he asked himself again 
and again; but even the interest in this question was 


almost swallowed up in the greater interest which Betty’s — 


letter had aroused. Besides, he realised that all his 
wondering ended in nothing. 


Still, there was a suggestion of hope in the strange 


anonymous letter. “Mr. Winkley is not a villain.” Did 
not that hold a kind of promise?. Perhaps in time every- 
thing would be made plain. z 


These, then, were the happenings of Michael’s Christ- 


mas Eve, and so wonderful did they appear to him that 
he looked forward to Christmas Day with a kind of 
wonder. But the day passed away without an event of 
any sort. Indeed, after that, many weeks and months went 
by without a ripple of the wave of his life. 

~The winter had passed away, spring came and went, 
and summer appeared with wondrous glory, but no 
further letter from Betty arrived, and nothing more was 
heard either of Mr. Winkley or the stolen papers. At 
Easter-time Michael went to St. Breock and spent four 
days at the Manor House. Those were halcyon days for 
Martha Carkeek, who accompanied Michael around the 
village, proud and content. 


Moreover, as the months passed by, Michael settled 


into a sort of negative peace of mind. The very help- 
lessness of his love for Betty kept him from thinking about 
her, as he would otherwise have done; and he was at 
length able to look forward to marrying Martha—not with 
any thought of joy, but with a feeling of resignation. He 
realised more and more how much he owed her, while— 
even in spite of the fact that he remained almost a boy in 
appearance and she, on the other hand, appeared stouter 
and more elderly—her unchanging kindness and love were 
not without their effect on him. ; 

Michael had a sort of hope that something might 
happen on his twenty-third birthday, and during that 15th 
of July he remained in his lodgings waiting for whoever 
might call. He reflected that in another year he would 
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have reached the age when, according to his mother’s ~ 


desire, he would be able to read what she had so carefully 


guarded for bim. But the day passed away and nothing — 


happened. Martha had sent him a long letter and a 
_present,.but no other event marked the day. 
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“Twenty-three to-day,” said Michael, as towards seven 
o'clock he set out for his evening appointment. ‘“ Twenty- 


three, and Martha is thirty-five. She will be nearing forty 


before I shall be able to marry her.. But, after all, what 
does that matter? No minister could have a better wife 
than she will be, and when that time comes I shall have 
a home of my own.” . 
When his first year in the St. Mabyn circuit ended, it 
was universally admitted that never had there been a 
second preacher in their midst who had been so beloved 


_as Michael, and a resolution was passed that a special 


request should be made to the conference that he should 
be allowed to spend the whole of his four years’ probation 
with them. In spite of the fact that the popularity of 
a Methodist minister is supposed to die out in a year, 
Michael’s had increased. If possible the congregations 
grew larger, and even Susan Jory admitted the possibility 
ef her being mistaken. 

When the winter began to come on again, Michael 
stood at the very zenith of his popularity. To use their 
own term, “a revival brok out” at several of the village 
chapels, during which several of the people who were 
supposed to be hopeless reprobates changed their lives 
and gave up their evil ways. 

“You caan’t zay nothin’ furder agin un now,” remarked — 
more than one to Susan Jory, who practically admitted , 
that the ground was being dug from under her feet, but 
still she held fast to her opinion, that although the ways . 
of Providence were strange, she never knawed no good 
come of beginning a thing on a Friday. 

Martha Carkeek again pleaded hard. with Michael 
to spend the next Christmas at St. Breock, but Michael 
would not promise to come. Perhaps this was 
because of his remembrance of the previous Christmas 
TaVies 

“Tt may be, it may be—that » he said to himself 
many times, but he never finished the sentence. I think 
he was afraid to do so. 

Nevertheless, when the next Christmas Eve came 
Michael sat alone in his study, waiting for the post. He 
had been strangely excited all the day.. The morning 
post had come, but had brought him no letters of im- 
portance; nevertheless he waited with a fast beating 
heart, and wondering if any message would come to tell 


him whether Betty was alive or dead. 


Presently he heard the postman’s knock; and this 
time, without waiting for Mrs. Rosevear, he rushed 
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CHAPTER XX 


WHY MICHAEL WENT TO LONDON 
“COME and help me.—BETTY.” 


The words seemed to burn into Michael’s brain. He 
did not understand how he could help her; he had no 
idea of the help she needed, but the fact that she wanted 
him became the great fact of life. Nothing else mattered 
in the wide, wide world. : : 

Of course he would help her! He would tramp from 


one end of England to another to help her. He would 


lay’ down his life to save her from sorrow, from pain, 
from difficulty. 

But how? 

The address was stamped on the paper on which she 
had written: 12, Kensington Avenue, W. He remem- 
bered that the postmark on the envelope a year before 
was Kensington. Perhaps she had been living at the 
same place ever since. He knew where Kensington 
was. Twelve months before he had studied a map of 
London carefully, and he had noted that Kensington 
was no great distance from Paddington Station. It was 
all plain. He would go to Paddington, and then make his 
way to Kensington Avenue. 

But what then? 

Would he go to the house and ask to see Betty? Betty 


“what? But perhaps she would open the door to him. If 


she were the housemaid, it might be one of her duties to 
open the door to callers. 

He felt sure it would not be a very-big house. He 
remembered that the large houses, in the city where he 
had been a student, all bore some name. It was only 
the small houses. which simply bore a number. Still, 
it did seem strange to him that Betty, who needed his 
help, should not have given him any’ instructions. 

Not that this fact in any way shook his determination. . 
He must go at once. It was eight o’clock now, and he 
must start at once. Betty needed him. Still 

No, there was only this one sheet of paper, and there 
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him. He looked > at the envelope. Yes, it had the 
Kensington postmark, and it was dated December 23; 
evidently it had been posted late the previous night. 


; “Tet me think,” he said. “There is a train which 
leaves Polgooth at nine o’clock, and arrives at Plymouth 


about eleven. But what about the trains from Plymouth - 


to London?” He did not possess a time-table. His work 
‘had not called him to leave his native county for months, 
and he needed no time-table. But he would be able to 
find out everything when he reached Plymouth. 

Luckily he had what he regarded as plenty of money. 
sai quarter’s salary had been paid only a week or so 
before, and so there was no difficulty on that score. He 
rushed to his bedroom, seized a hand-bag, and hastily 
thrust in the few things he thought he would need. 

“Mrs. Rosevear,” he said, “I am going to Plymouth 
to-night. I may not be back for a few days.” 

“Good lor’,’? remarked Mrs. Rosevear; “and so you 
won’t ’ave yer @hristmas denner to ‘ome. And I’ve got 
some gerty mait, too, what you be so fond of, as well 
as fowl pie.” 

He did not stay to answer her. He knew that it 
would take him all his time to reach Polgooth by nine 
o'clock, Even as it was, he would have to run a great 
part of the way. But Michael was not late for the train; 
indeed, the station-master, who saw him come into the 
station, told him that he “needn’t be in sich a pore, 
as the train was going to be ten minutes laate.” 

It was after eleven o’clock when Michael reached Ply- 
mouth, and, on asking if there were a train to London, 
was told that there was nothing before early the next 
morning. The trains from the West of England to 
London ‘were not so frequent nor so speedy as they are 
to-day. 

So Michael went to a little temperance hotel just 
outside the station, but he did not sleep. He was afraid 
lest he should’ miss the train that started for London at 
six o’clock. 

It was not until late in the afternoon of Christmas 
Day that he arrived at Paddington Station. ‘It was 
already dayk, and a dreary drizzle enveloped the whole of 
London. 


EVAIL 


was nothing written but the words that had so moved 


“Can you tell me the way to Kensington Avenue?” | 


he asked of a porter. 
“Tt must be across the Park, somewhere,” replied. 
the porter. “That is, is it in Kensington? ” : 
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“T believe so. ‘ Kensington Avenue, W.,’” replied 
Michael. 
“But that may not be Kensington at all,” said the 
_ porter. “W. means West of London, and the West of 
_. London is a pretty big village. You’d better get a cab; 
_ if it’s in Kensington, the cabby’ll know.” = 

A few seconds later Michael found himself in a cab, 
which moved rapidly away. 

He felt very depressed. London looked very grey 
and dismal. The shops were closed, the streets were 
well-nigh deserted, and the lamps, which were just being 
lit, seemed to increase the gloom. Still, he was greatly 
excited. He was going to see Betty. In a few minutes ee 
he might be face to face with her. This was the thought 
which sustained him now, as it had sustained him all 

through the long railway journey. He had no idea under 

_ what circumstances he was to see her. But that did not 

seem to matter. She had called him, and he was obeying 
the call. 

At last the cab reached Kensington Avenue. He saw 
at a glance that the houses were large and imposing. 
None but people possessing great wealth could live in 
them.” He wondered what position Betty could hold in 
one of these mansions. 

“Number twelve, sir,” said the cabby, pulling up 
his horse. “Must I wait, sir? Three and sixpence is 
Baesiaressite 

“No, thank you,” said Michael, paying the man the 
amount demanded without demur. 

The cabman drove away, while Michael stood looking 
in a bewildered fashion at the great stone pillars of the 
house where he believed Betty was. 

He thought first of finding his way to the servants’ 
entrance, but something forbade him. His mother was 
a lady, and he was a gentleman. He would not’ sneak 
into the servants’ area. He went to the front door and 
rang the bell. 

A man in livery appeared, who looked so solemn and 
so important that for a moment Michael was struck 
dumb. 

“Does—that is, is there a young—girl, that is, lady, 
named Betty, live here?” he asked. 

The flunkey looked at him suspiciously. He was trying 
to sum up his visitor. 

“T ‘bee your pardon, sir?” said the man, presently. 
He saw at a glance that Michael did not belong to the 

- class of men who frequented the house. The style of 
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his clothes, the hesitancy of his speech, his general ap- _ 
pearance, all proclaimed him to be a countryman. And 


yet he did not suggest the clerk or the drapers’ assistant. 
He might be—he was not sure what. 

“TI asked you whether anyone lived here who bore 
the name of Betty?” said,Michael. 

“Betty? Betty what?” said the man. 

“JT do not know,” replied Michael. 

The footman was about to close the door with a bang, 
but there was something in Michael’s face that stopped 
him. 

“Ts it one of the maids you rik to see?” he asked. 

“Yes—I don’t know,” replied Michael. “Have you 
—that is, is one of your maids named Betty?” 

“No,” replied the footman; “and look here—I think 
you must be mistaken. What's yer game?” 

“Game?” said Michael. “I have no game. I have 
come by request.” 

“Whose request?” asked the footman. 

Michael was on the point of telling him, but the 
words would not come. He could not tell this footman 
about .Betty. Nevertheless, he saw the awkwardness of 
the situation. In coming to London he had never con- 
sidered the difficulties which would present themselves. 

“The point is,’ said Michael, “that I. have come here 
to see a young lady named Betty.” 

“Do you mean one of the visitors? ” © 

“Ts there one of them who bears that name? ” 

The footman came to the conclusion that something 
“was wrong with Michael. 

“Look ’ere, young fella,” he said in tones of impor- 
tance, “you’d better take "yourself off in quick sticks. 
This ‘is Christmas Day, and not Fools’ Day. Evidently 
you are a bit dotty, or else someone’ s been ’ avin’ a game 
with you. Enny’ow, there ain’t no one in this ’ouse called 
Betty, so you can take yerself off.” 


< 
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He-closed the door as he spoke, leaving Michael en — 


the steps, amazed, bewildered, desolate. What could it 
mean? 5 

He walked away from the house like a man in a dream. 
Was there not some mistake? Was this Kensington 
Avenue? Had he called at the right number? 

The street was quiet, for Christmas Day was not a 
day when people crowded the thoroughfares. It was a 
home day in London, just as it was in Cornwall. Places 
of amusement were closed, churches were closed. The 
people were mainly indoors. 
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He would examine the letter again. He went to the 


_ neatest lamp-post, for it had become dark, and took the ~ 


letter from his pocket. 
“Come and help me.—BeETty.? — 


Yes, that was all; but it had been enough to take 
him from Cornwall to London. Well, he had come only 


_ to be met with a kind of cul-de-sac. Mechanically he 


folded the piece of paper and tried to put it back in | 


the envelope. But there seemed to be something in 


= 


the envelope which stopped him. He realised that— 
that : 
Eagerly he examined the wrapper which contained 
the letter, and saw a tiny piece of paper which he had 
Mot noticed before. With feverish hands he took it 
out and unfolded it. At’ first he saw nothing, but  pre- 


a sently he deciphered some werds written in pencil. This 


is what he read :— 


“Christmas Day.—Gate by Albert Monument at 6.30, 


a evening. Boxing a a ies Monument steps 10.30, 


morning.” 


Instantly the murky evening became hike a June morn- 
ing. The street had become transformed into a Paradise. 
Betty had not mocked him. It was only through his 
carelessness that he had failed to see what she had sent 
him. 

He looked at his watch. It was not yet five o'clock. 
Surely there must be time to get to the Albert Monu- 
ment by half-past six. Besides, it was also in Kensington. 
He remembered that the map of London which he had 
studied showed it. It could not therefore be far away, 
and he had an hour and a half to spare. 

At some little distance he saw a main thoroughfare. 
The lights were more brilliant there, and he saw people 
passing and repassing. So, grasping his bag, he hurried 
thither. Seeing a- policeman, he asked where the Albert 
Monument was. : 

“Five minutes along there,” replied the man, point- 
ing eastward. i 

“Is—is there a quiet, respectable hotel near here?” 
asked Michael. . ; 

“Second street to the left, six doors to the right,” — 
replied the policeman. “It. is a small private hotel 


called the Brunswick.” 
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“And it’s quite respectable?” asked Michael, who 


had heard terrible stories of London. — 
“As respectable as. Westminster Abbey,” replied the 


‘policeman. ‘You can write to your mother from there 


with safety. And if’she’s comin’ to see you, you couldn’t 
take her to a better place.” 


“Thank you,” said Michael, almost gaily. “Thank : 


you very much. You are very ‘kind.” 


“That’s all right, sir. Compliments of the season,” : 
The constable moved on, while Michael followed - the 3 


man’s directions. A few minutes later he found himself 
in a modest hotel, which nevertheless looked very clean 
and comfortable. 


“Dinner’s at half-past seven, sir; but perhaps you’d 


like a cup of tea?” said an oldish man, who was evi- 
dently the head waiter. 


“J think I should,” said Michael. “I left Plymouth : 


at six o’clock this morning, and I can’t remember eating 


anything since. I—I really think I’d rather not wait — 


for dinner.” 

“Of course, you can ’ave some cold chicken and ’am, 
Sir;-but my advice is, just ’ave a cup o’ tea now, and 
wait for dinner. ’Tis a special to-night, sir, on account 
of it bein’ Christmas Day. Still, please yourself, sir. 
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But I never believe in spoilin’? my dinner by ’aving a — 


’eavy tea.” 

“J may be a little late for dinner,’’ said Michael, think- 
ing of what Betty had written, “and——” 

“William, chicken and ’am for this gentleman,” said 
the head waiter, who was too great a man to be argued 
with. 

Michael was at the gate by the Albert Monument long 
before half-past six. A drizzling rain was falling, but 
he did not notice it, neither did he heed the passers-by, 
More than once he rubbed his eyes, as if to assure him- 
self that he was not dreaming. Everything around him 
was unreal. He might have been in a stange land, where 
the language and customs of the people were unknown 
to him. The iron railings of the Park, the great build- 
ings which were well-nigh lost in the darkness and the 
mist had a ghostly sort of look. He had heard of people 


being “alone in London,” but he had never understood — 


the meaning of the phrase until now. x 
Still, one fact was clear to him. Betty had asked 
him to come to her, and he had come. Moreover, in 


the near distance, he saw the Albert Monument. It was | 


only to be dimly seen in the murky night, but it was 
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there.. He had asked more ean one passer-by if that 


was the Albert Monument, and each time he had - asked 
_he had been assured that it was.. 


A neighbouring clock chimed the halihour: He 
looked at his watch and saw that the time appointed 
had come. He was so excited that his head swam. He 
heard his heart beat violently. Would Betty come? 

He waited two or three minutes, but she did not 
come. He felt a weight resting upon his heart. He was 
almost sick with apprehension. Had he mistaken the 
directions? Was he at the exact place appointed? Had 
Betty come precisely at half-past six, and then, not seeing 
him, left? Had she believed that it was not possible for 
him to get to London on Christmas Day, and then post- 
poned her visit to the following morning? These and a 
hundred other questions flashed. through his mind. 

Then all in a moment the-sun seemed to shine and 
the birds to sing,.for he felt a slight touch on his arm 
and heard a voice close beside him. 

“Please, sir, are you looking for me?” 

“Betty !” he cried. 

For a moment neither spoke another word. Neither 
caught the other’s hand. Yet the very air was tense 
with excitement. 

“You are trembling, Betty,” said Michael presently, 
“and—and you are in trouble. Tell me what it is.” 

aN was afraid—that is, I did not think you would 
come.’ 

There was a tremor in her voice. Somehow it was 
different from the voice which he remembered so wel. 
And yet it was the same. There was none other like 
it in the world. 

“Afraid I would not come!” said Michael. “How 
could I do otherwise? I left St. Mabyn ten minutes after 


“I got your letter.” 


“And you forgive me?” 

“T forgive!” said Michael. “Why, what have I to 
forgive? Thank you, Betty, for asking me to come to 
rou.” 

“J did not know you would come because it is Christ- 


mas Day,” said Betty. 


“Ves, I know,”said Michael,..*Christmas Day. What 
a wonderful Christmas it is, isn’t it? But, Betty, you 
are crying. Tell me all about it. I’ve come to help 
you. What is it? I'll give my life to help you, Betty.” 
“Will you? And you saved my life, didn’t you? 
Down ip the mine-—-you remember.” 
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“That’s nothing,” said Michael, “nothing at all. But 
I want to help you now. What is your trouble? Is it = 
something about money f a * 

“Ves—-yes, that’s “it!” ag 

She said this eagerly, as though she were eager for ~ 
something upon which she could fasten. : 

“Then I can manage easily,” said Michael, in his- 
simplicity. “And I am so glad you wrote to me, Betty. - 
Will you tell me how much it is? ” 7 

“Hadave—have you ever thought about me—since— S 
I left St. Mabyn?” 4 

“Every day,” said Michael, “every day, and almost ~ 
every hour of the day. Shall we not walk along by the ~ 
railings here? We can talk better as we walk.” 

She turned to walk by his side without a word. Theres 
seemed to’ Michael a number of pedestrians now who 
constantly divided them. ~ 

“Won’t you take my arm?” said‘ Michael. 

A moment later he seemed to be transplanted into 
Arcadia. The touch of Betty’s hand on his arm changed 
the grim night into a fairyland. 

“You are sure?” said Betty. 

“Sure of what?” 

“Sure that you’ve thought about me?” 


“Sure ? Why, why, Betty?” Ss 
“Why didn’t you send back that lock of hair? ” asked’ 
Betty. 


' It was the old Betty who spoke now—the child of. 
fun and mischief. Nevertheless, there was a sob as well. 
as a laugh in her voice. 

“Why didn’t I send it back?” repeated Michael. 

Yes said. Betty. “I believe you’ve lost it!” 

“Lost it!” cried Michael. “Why, I always carry it 
with me.” 3 

“ Always? ” 

“Always!- Why did you ask that, Betty?” 

“‘Because—because I thought you would have lost it." 

Michael thought Betty’s hand rested more heavily on 
his arm, and his heart throbbed wildly. 

He. had forgotten everything now, except that Betty, 
was by his side. Past and future were nothing. Exeer 
thing was swallowed up in the blissful present. 

“Have you lost the scissors?” asked Michael. 

“Of course. That is, I threw them away.” iy 

“Why did you?” = 

Mi Es could I do otherwise? I was very angry with- 
you.” . 
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“Yes,” said Michael, “I behaved very badly.” 

“You realise that, don’t you?” 

“Yes, very badly. But you forgive me, don’t you? ” 

He didn’t in the least realise what he was saying. 
He was walking by Betty’s side—her hand was resting 
on his arm, a delicious warmth filled his heart, and that 
was all. The rest of his little world had . vanished. 

_ Everything was swallowed up in the blissful present. 

_. And Betty? Betty, who was a mystery to him; Betty, 
whose other name he did not know; Betty, who had 
_ come across the pathway of his life like a fairy princess 
_—of what was she thinking? What was her purpose 
in sending him the letter he had received on Christmas 
Eve? What were the thoughts which filled her mind 
- even now? For if Michael, in spite of his twenty-three 
years, in spite of the fact that he could read Greek 
_ poetry as easily as he could read English prose, was only 
an unsophisticated boy, what was Betty? It is true she 
had been living in London for more than a year, and 
seemed to be perfectly at home amidst the surroundings 
which were strange to Michael, but she was years younger 
than he. : 
_. Presently they came to Hyde Park gates, and here 
_ the lights were brighter, so bright, indeed, that Michael 

saw Betty’s face plainly. 

“Oh, Betty, you are beautiful!” he cried. 

“Am 1?” said Betty. Then her voice changed. “How 
dare you? How dare you?” she said. _ 

“YT cannot help it,” said Michael.. “Can you tell me 
now how I can help you? You said it was a money 
‘matter. I can help you in that easily.” 

A curious light flashed into Betty’s eyes, but he did 
not see it. 

“Can you?” she said; “how?” 

~ “Well,” said Michael, “you see, I get seventy pounds 
a year, and my last quarter’s salary, over seventeen pounds, 
is not touched yet, and I can let you have all that.” 
Betty looked at him for a moment as if in wild wonder, 
and then she burst out sobbing as though her heart would 
break. 
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BETTY AND MICHAEL : 
4 
“Betty! Betty!” cried Michael. ‘What is the matter?~ 
Tell me—tell me quickly.” a 2 

She was silent a moment, and then she burst out 
passionately. “Go ‘and leave me! How dare you speaks 
to me in such a fashion?” 

“What have I done to offend you?” cried Michael. 

“Offend me? As if—if——” and then she laughed. 

“But, Betty!” = 

“Oh, you are too funny,” she cried; “and yet—oh, 
I wonder x 

“JT could even manage twenty pounds,” said Michael. | 
mot See, I’ve been very careful, and have not spent 
all my salary.” 

‘Seventy pounds a year?” she said. H 

“Does it seem a large sum to you?” said Michael. 
“Of course, I’m only a probationer yet. When I’m in 
full connexion I shall have more.” 

“Much more?” 

“Yes; perhaps fifty or sixty pounds more, as well 
as a furnished manse.’ 

The girl laughed almost! hysterically, and then the 
look of wonder came back into her eyes. She seemed 
to be looking deep into her own heart. 

“You see, > said Michael, “I shall be better off then ss 
so you need ‘not think you will be depriving me of any- 
thing. I can let you have the twenty pounds now. Will 
you “have it?” 

“Mr. Treyail!? 

“Call me Michael,” he said. 

“Michael!” laughed the girl. She seemed to be- 
in a strange mood. Her eyes burned with a peculiar’ 
light, and Michael felt that she had gripped his arm 
tightly. 

“YT do not want your money,” she said. “I have no 
need of money at all. I have only to ask for it and r 
can have more than I need.” 

“But, Betty!” i 
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“Listen,” she cried; “I want to tell you something.” 

She hesitated a second, and then she looked towards 
him eagerly. 

“Why did you come here? ” she asked almost hoarsely. 
“Why did you come to London to-day? ” 

“You sent me a letter,’ replied Michael simply. “You 
said, ‘Come and help me.—Betty,’ and after that there 
was nothing left for me to do but to come.” 

“Why?” asked the girl. “Suppose some other girl 
had written you, would you have come? ” 

“No, certainly not,” replied Michael. 

“Why did you come for me, then?” 

“You know. I told you I should love you till I died. 
I could not help coming. I would go across the world 
to help you. I love you.” 

“Are you sure? Sure,’ mark you? ” 


“You know,” said Michael. “I wrote and told you’ 


so. I love you like life—more than life, I think!” 
There was no hesitation in his voice. He was but 


a simple boy, and he was expressing the deepest passion 
of his life. 


“And you were in trouble,” he went on, “and .you 
have told me it is about money. That’s why I can’t | . 


understand you when you say you can get all the money 
you want.” : 
They had turned up Park lane, and still kept by the 
Park railings. 
“But you did not come out of pity?” she cried. “Tell 
me, that was not the reason you came? ” 
“T came because you asked me to come, just as I 


would have gone across the world if you had asked me,” 


he said. “You see, I longed to see you! ” 


“Michael!” she said, and his heart throbbed rit. 


_a joy that was almost painful as he heard her. “Do 
you love me enough to save me from an awful future?” 
“Why, yes,” cried Michael; “tell me how I can. do 
ae 
The girl hesitated, and, had it been light, Michael 
would have seen that she was strangely excited. As it 


was he felt the tremor of her hand as it rested upon 


his arm. He heard the quiver in her voice. 
“T am not a servant-girl,” she said at length. ‘ 


“JT knew that all the time,” said Michael, with satis- | 


faction. “I felt sure of it.” 


_- “My father died when I was ten years old,” she went 


on, without noticing his interruption. “He had quarrelled 
with his father. and had heen disinherited. His father 
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would not forgive him for marrying my mother. My 
mother died soon, after I was born, and left my 


father broken-hearted. When my father died I was left _ 


uncared for, unprovided for. He was a dreamer, an 


unpractical man, I suppose. He lived for his ideals. — 
I am glad he did. Glad he did not sacrifice his love for — 


the sake of money. I love him for it.” 

_ “Yes, I can quite understand that,” said Michael. - He 
spoke like one in a dream. 

“But my father had a friend who loved him,” Betty 


-went on, “a friend who was true to him always, a friend 
but for ‘whom both of us would have starved. For my 


father was an invalid for years before he died, and he 
would never ask a penny from his relations.” 


It all seemed like a dream to Michael, yet he lis-. 


tened to all that Betty said, and every word was engraven 
upon his memory. 

“After he died, his friend, by his wish, became my 
guardian,” went on the girl. “He bought clothes for 
me, he asked some friends to give me a home, he sent 
me to school, and has been a sort of fairy godfather to 


me. He has given me everything I wanted, allowed me- 


to go wherever I wanted. He bought me beautiful clothes 
—and jewellery.” 

“Yes,” said Michael, as Betty stopped, “go on. I 
am listening.” 

“T went to school in France. It was there I met 
Laura Bolitho. When I came back I scarey that he 
wanted to marry me.’ 

“Who? Your father’s friend: >” 

“Yes, my father’s friend and his—his two sisters 
wanted me to marry him, too.” 

““How old is he?” said Michael. 

“I don’t know,” said the girl; “very old—forty or 
fifty, or something like that.” 

“T see,” said Michael. “But you did not marry him?” 

“No,” said the girl. “How could I?” ‘ 

“You did not love him?” said Michael. : 

“Oh, yes; I loved him dearly—almost as much as 
I loved my father, He is so good, so kind. I owe every- 
thing in the world to him.” 

“And you love him now?” 

“Oh, yes; I love him just the same as ever I did. 
He is so good, you see. If my father had lived, I 
could not have loved him more than I love Uncle Bob. uv 

“Ts he your uncle, then? UY 

Oh, snOuiwapet that is what I always call him.” 
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a “Is he a great man—a rich man?” 

“Oh, yes, he is very rich—at least, I have always 

- heard him spoken of as rich. He has a big house here 

: in London, and another in the country. I used to go 
there years ago; it is just lovely. But when I came 
home from school, and he asked me to marry him, he 
frightened me. So I ran away.” 

“Ran away?” 

“Yes, I went as maid to Laura Bolitho. Of course, 
she knew all about it, and at was such fun for a time. 

| Uncle Bob’s friends were awfully anxious about me. 
= When I returned I would not tell them where I had 
been, until they promised never to let anyone know what 
I had done. Then Uncle Bob asked me to marry him 
_ again; and it frightened me more than ever. And yet 
_ I felt I ought. You see, my real uncle and cousins have 
cast me ofi—won’t acknowledge me; but Uncle Bob 
gives me everything I ask for, and they all want me to 
marry him.” ; 

“And you won’t?” 

“That’s where it is. Although I love him awfully, 

+ I can’t think of him in that way. It would be just 
like marrying my father, if he had lived. And yet 
it grieves me terribly to say ‘No’ to him. He is so 
fond of me.” ; 

“Of course, you’ve never promised him?” : 

- “No-o; but he seems to think it all settled, and 
so do his two sisters. And they are such dear old things; 
both of them are old maids, and both of them. dote 

~ upon Uncle Bob, and neither of them seem to think | 
that, though I love him very much, I don’t want to 
marry him. And they are all so kind and good that— 
that I can’t bear to tell them I don’t want to be his } 
wife. And they are all looking forward to the wedding 
taking place this next spring. They say I shall be | 

twenty in’ May, and that I am so hare-brained that I 
want someone to look after me.” 

After all, they were only two children walking to- . 
gether, for although in some things Betty was wise and » 
clever beyond her years, in others she was as unsophisti- 
cated as a child of ten. sina 

“Can you think of any way to help me?” she went - 
on, “You see, Pve no friends, except those I’ve told 
you about. I don’t know any relations at all, and if 
J did I would not speak to them, they. were all so cruel 
to dad.” 

Michael’s heart ached as it had never ached before. 
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> He longed—oh! how he longed—to sited to wait: 
him. In a sense her story was something like his own, 
and, as -he‘ thought. of it, the fact that he was engaged 
to Martha Carkeek came back to him. What would she 4 
Say if'she saw him now? What would she think ifshe ~ 
q knew of the wild love of his heart? 


- The thought of Betty marrying the man of whom — Ss 
she had spoken was unutterable agony to oe and yet 
he could say nothing. He could not suggest the only way _ 
~ by which she could be helped out of her difficulty. He — 
___leved Betty with all his hfe; but by his honour he was 
= pledged to marry Martha C arkeek. He had ‘promised to | 
- marry her, and he must be faithful. He must do his ~ 
duty as a Christian gentleman, even although he spent 
the rest of his days in misery. oe 
a Together they walked along towards. the Marble Arch, | 

and for some minutes neither spoke a word. The passers- 
___ by knew nothing of them, thought nothing of them. Even 
: if they had known their, story, they would probably only ~ 
have laughed. “They are only children,” they would have 
said; “their heart-aches will soon pass away, and in a 
: few years they will become wiser.” But to them, and 
especially to Michael, the rise and fall of empires were 
_ ~ as nothing compared with the battle he was fighting. 

“Qh, Betty, how I love you!” : 
ie The words escaped him before he realised they had 
passed his Hps. Perhaps he could not have repressed = 
them if he had tried. His heart was speaking, and : 

it was the heart of a boy, a heart unstained by the world’s 3 
traffic. 
2 “Do you?” she asked contentedly. 

. “More than life!” he cried. “Betty, you must not 
marry your uncle, You don't mind poverty, do you?” _ 

“Not a bit,” said Betty, who hadn't the slightest idea _ 

of what it really meant. 

“Then you must hot marry that rich man. You must 

not, I tell you. It would be wrong. As you say, you > 
~love him only as you loved your father, and he is old 
enough to be your father. No, no; you must not marry 
him.” . : 
“Then what must I do?” 
“You must wait for me,” said Michael. “I love you, 
Betty; I love you. And you love me, Betty, don’t you?” | 
A fluttering sigh escaped her. The black, murky sky 
was rose-tinted, the slimy causeway on which ‘they \ walked 
was a fairy glen, covered with flowers. 
: “T love you,” went on Michael, forgetting everything 
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in the Faveise’ of the moment, “and you must not | 
marry that man. You must not! I do not Care vote 
will never speak to Martha Carkeek again. I will write 
_ ber and tell her I never loved her. I don’t care about 
what people call honour: They may expel me from the © 
Ministry if they like. Of course, they will, but that 
does not matter. I love you, Betty—love you better than 
position, honour, life—and I will get a home for you. 
and we will live happily together.” 
As he spoke Betty stood still in the street. Z 
“You—you are still engaged to that woman ! she — 
gasped. 
-“That does ‘not matter,” cried Michael. “I will pay 
- her back everything. I can do it, and I will. You must 
_ not marry that man. We love each other, Betty.” 
: “And would they turn you out of what you call the 
ministry ?” 
“VYes—I—I expect they would.” 
“And you'd be disgraced?” =e 
“That would not matter.” 
-“But—but—that—that letter you wrote me—and—and 
have you seen her lately? ” § 
“Three months ago,’ said Michael. “Yes, you 
see——” 
bee ‘And she thinks of you as her flancé?” 
; cLese5- 1 OW see a 
7 She tore her hand from his arm. 
| “How dare you!” she cried, her eyes ablaze with 
anger. “How dare you! Good- -night—good- bye.” 
She left him as she spoke, and turned towards. Hyde 
Park gates again. She walked rapidly, but Michael 
kept her in sight. More than once he spoke to her, but 
she took no heed. With head erect, she threaded her 
way between the pedestrians, her eyes shining with anger, 
- her face fiushed, her lips set closely together. 
Presently she reached Hyde Park Corner, where she 
stopped. She seemed to be looking for a passing cab, 
but at the moment none appeared. 
“Betty,” cried Michael, coming close to her, “forgive 
me. I only said it because I love you so.’ 
= “And you call yourself—that is, I suppose, you would 
~ like to be called—a Christian gentleman.” 
“1 forgot everything in my love for you, Betty,’ he 
_ cried. “I forgot honour, forgot disgrace, forgot all I 
 —I owe to—to—— You see, I cannot bear the thought 
of your marrying that—that old man. Forgive me, Betty, 
will hae Please forgive me.’ 
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“And all ae while you were speaking to me you cred 
toving her, I suppose?” said Betty, relenting somewhat. 
“] never thought of her at all until I realised what — 
my words meant,” said Michael. “Yes, I do. love her, — 
in a way. I owe “everything I have and am to her. And ; 
she is a good and noble woman; but, oh, Betty, if I 
had only known—if I had only known!” q 

“Known what?” asked Betty. 

“Known that you were in the world, that I should _ 
ever have seen you. But you are right. I am all you~ 
said just now. I am a coward, a knave.- I am not. 
worthy to be a minister, or to call myself -a Christian _ 
gentleman.” ; 

“J don’t think I quite said all that,” replied Betty. | 

“But you thought it,” said Michael. “7 could see eat 
you thought it.” 

A softer look came into Betty’s eyes. After alt. 
Michael’s voice was very pleading, and she was a woman. 

*I must be going home,” said Betty. 

“But we've settled nothing yet,” said Michael. 

“Nothing can be settled,’ said Betty. “What én} 
it matter to. you what becomes of me? You are engaged © 
to be married to—to—what did you say her name Please 

“Miss Martha Carkeek,” replied Michael. “Please 
let me walk back with you? = - 

“J must hurry back,” cried Betty. “lf_if they oily | 
knew * She lapsed into silence. 

“TY think it will kill me,” said —— 

“What will kill you?” 

“The thought of—of 

“Tt does not matter. Tt must not matter. You must. 
do your duty, Mr. Trevail. You are engaged to Miss’ 
Martha Carkeek. Is—is she pretty? How old is she?” 

“She’s about thirty-five,” replied Michael, “and— 
and—well, I do not suppose you’d call her pretty.” 

Betty heaved a sigh. as if of relief. “Of course you 
must marry her,” she said, “and you must never think © . 
of me again—never, never! Perhaps we may meet again | 
when we are old, and then we shan’t care. Of course, 
as far as I am concerned, I don’t care now. We shall J 
both be very happy.” 

“But, Betty, you must never marry that old man— ! 
never, never! Mind that, Betty.” 

“You must never call me by that name again. And) 
who’s to hinder me from marrying him?” 

“But what shall I call you, then? ” 

“T’m Miss Carey, and you must always, if ever we 
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F meet ae Seales of course, we shan’t—call me by that _ 
- name.” 


“All right,” said Michael, “T will; but you must 


_mever marry that man.’ 


“Why?” she asked. 

ee Heexuse I love you and IS shall love you till 
I die: 

Once more she stopped still in the street. “I forbid 
you ever to speak to me again,” she said. “I forbid you 
to come near the house where I live.. I forbid you— 
to—to ue 

She hailed a passing cab, which drew up to the side- é 


© walk. 


“Good-night and good-bye,” she said. She jumped 


_into the cab and was driven away, while Michael stood 
staring after her in blank dismay. 


That night, when all the dwellers in 12, Kensington 


_ Avenue were gone to rest, Betty sat in her bedroom 
alone. For a long time she was perfectly still, while 


in her eyes was a stony stare. She was living over 
again the scenes through which she had passed that, 
evening; she was calling to mind the events which led 
to Michael coming to London. 

Why did she write that letter? Why did she say 
to him, “Come and help me. Betty”? Only five words;- 


- and yet they had brought him to London. She recalled 
“the feeling of utter desolation, of utter misery, in her 
‘heart when she had penned the words. Even as she sat 


there she could not explain why she had written—she 
could not understand the wild longings of her heart. 
She only knew that she wanted someone to help her, 
and she could think of no one but Michael. 

- Of course, it was the action of a wilful, irresponsible 
girl, who all her life had been noted for * doing incom- 


prehensible things. Her mad freak, which ended in her 
going to Bolitho Hall as Laura Bolitho’s maid, might 


be regarded as a sample of the things which Betty did, 
and therefore those who loved her thought they would 
be doinz her a service in placing her under the legal 
control of one much older and wiser than she. 

“Jt would never do for her to marry a young man,” - 
Mr. Robert Graham’s sisters had said more than once 
to each other; “she would always be doing wild and 
outrageous things. And yet she is a goed; loving child, 
in spite of her harum-scarum ways.” 

But Betty did not_ feel harum-scarum that night as 


she sat alone. She had left Michael, as she belicvea, 
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for ever, and yet the words he had spoken were ringing © 
in her ears and burning in her heart. 

“T was mad to write to him—mad, mad, mad!” she — 
said to herself. “Aunt Priscilla is right, V’m not fit — 
to act on my own responsibility. I ought to go into © 
a nunnery—I ought to—to——” 

But she did not finish the sentence. Instead, she threw - 
‘herself upon the bed and sobbed as though her heart 
would break. 

Presently she, became calmer. She began to think. 
of Michael, and to wonder where he was. 

“We met as if I were a servant-girl,”’ she went on. 
“Just like any housemaid or cook might meet her young — 
man. Oh, I am ashamed of myself!” 

Then a strange light came into her eyes. “But he 
loves me—he loves me!” she cried, and then she burst 
out crying again. 

As for Michael, he went back to his hotel like one 
in a dream. Betty had left him—left him in anger. She 
had told him that he must. never see her again. 

He felt she was quite right. She had told him that 
he must be faithful to Martha Carkeek, and that they 
might meet again when they were old people. Of course, 
too, he had been very wrong in telling Betty what, in 
his madness, had come into his heart, and yet he knew 
that the joy of their meeting would abide with him. 

He did not return to Cornwall the next day. He wan- 
dered around Kensington Avenue, in the hope of seeing 
Betty again. But he did not. He dared not call at the 
house; nevertheless, he kept near the street during the 
whole of Boxing Day, thinking Betty might appear. He 
knew it was wrong. He knew he ought to think only 
of Martha Carkeek, but he was carried away by his wild 
desires. ; 

On December 27th he went into the City and wandered 
through the great thoroughfares of London. In the 
morning he visited St. Paul’s and the Bank of England, 
and then towards afternoon he found -himself in Fleet 
Street. In spite of the fact that he had cared nothing 
about the sights of the Metropolis when he had left his 
lodgings three days before, London threw its spell upon _ 
him. Even the northern city where he had spent his . 
college days seemed only a provincial village compared » 
with this; and presently, when he reached the Houses © 
of Parliament and thought of what they meant in the } 
history of the nation, he realised something of the mean- 
ing of his own life. j 
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What an insignificant unit he was in this mighty 


In St. Mabyn he was a man of importance. His doings 
and sayings were noted and discussed. But here he was 


a nobody. No one knew his name; neo one cared whence 
he came or whither he went. And yet some of the men — 
whose voices had. been heard in that great historic build- ~ 


ing, and who had helped to sha a8 the destinies of the 
nation, were once poor boys, and had been just as in- 
significant and unimportant as he. 

Then for the first time there came ‘into his mind 
and heart a dream—a vision of himself as one not who 
followed unnoticed in the crowd, but as one who led the 
multitude and voiced their deepest longings. 

It lasted only for a moment. It just flashed into his 
mind and was gone. Nevertheless, the effect of the 
vision was lasting. Perhaps it might have returned again, 
had not his eyes at that moment rested on a face “that 


' seemed familiar. 


There was nothing striking about the face. It was 
simply that of a quiet-looking, inoffensive man, but it 
set Michael’s heart throbbing fast. 

Mr. Winkley! 

He was not sure, for the man who passed him did 
not wear the large spectacles so noticeable in the little 
man who had visited him. But in everything else he 
seemed identical. 

He followed -him up Whitehall, until he came to 
Trafalgar Square. Here the little man_ hesitated and 
looked around him; then, as if taking a fresh resolution, 
he walked briskly ‘along ‘the Strand. He turned neither 
to the right nor to the left, but kept walking briskly 
until he reached Temple Bar, and then he went up 
Chancery Lane, No sooner had he turned the corner 
than Michael rushed after him, still doubting who he 
was, but to his dismay the man had disappeared, 
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FOR more than an hour Michael searched the neigh- 
bourhood of Chancery Lane for some-trace of Mr. Wink- 
ley. All in vain, however. There was not the slightest — 
trace of the little man who had so strangely come across — 
the pathway of his life. One thing, however, suggested. 
itself to him. The neighbourhood of Chancery Lane was 
one in which lawyers abounded. Was this significant of 
anything? But he was too ignorant of London life to 
take advantage of this slight clue. Towards evening he 
gave up his search. Possibly Michael was not a very 
practical young man, neither did he make the most of © 
his opportunities. s 

Still, he was not wholly sad when he returned to” 
Cornwall. Somehow Betty seemed nearer to him. He 
knew where she lived, and he was able, as a consequence, 
to. picture her in the stately-looking house he had 
visited, 

Of course, Martha must not know of his visit; she 
must not know that he loved Betty. He would do his 
duty at St. Mabyn, and from this time he would not 
allow a thought disloyal to Martha to find a resting- 
- place in his mind. Betty must be cast out of his life 
for ever. He felt sure that was right. He must do his 
duty by Martha. He owed her everything he had. She 
had been his good angel, and he must cast no shadow 
upon her life. It was madness on his part to speak to 
Betty as he, did, it was wrong, too; but he knew that 
the madness meant joy untold. Oh, why—why was it 
that he should have been led to love with a love so 
hopeless ? 

Again he pictured them. Martha, so good, so homely, 
so kind, so loving; and Betty, wilful, unreasonable, 
and unpractical, one moment lifting him up into the 
heaven of delight, and the next casting him into the pit 
of despair. He knew that Martha would make a perfect 
minister’s wife; while Betty would outrage almost every — 
convention of Methodism. But Bétty was-Betty, bewitch-’ 
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ing, repellant, sad, joyful, a bundle of contradictions, 
yet satisfying every longing of his heart. 

But he must cast her out of his life. God meant 
him to marry Martha—of.that he was ‘sure. While 
Betty was an enchantress, a temptress, a siren who lured 
him on to the rocks of destruction. 

He had been at St. Mabyn only two days when a 
letter reached him which puzzled him greatly. It was — 
from Betty. It contained only a few lines, and: yet I 
think it had more influence over him than he dreamed. 


“Dear Reverend Michael Trevail,” it ran— 

“T never thought you would. come to London, even 
when I made a wager that a letter would bring you. 
Do you think you would have come if you had a sense 
of humour? And oh, aren’t you ashamed of yourself? 
To think that the second minister in the St. Mabyn 
circuit, who is emgaged to Miss Martha Carkeek, aged 
35; should make love to pocr Betty Carey, servant at 12, 
Kensington Avenue! What would the connexional authori- 
ties say? But I’ll never tell—never. I think, though, 
that I shall come and see you married. What would Miss 
Martha Carkeek say if she only knew what I know? But, 
oh, it was fun. Am I to be married to a rich man, who 
is very old—forty or fifty, or something like that? Who 
knows? Oh, I do laugh when I think of the way you 
forbade-me ever to think of marrying him. Do you 
cohtinue to think of me, 1 wonder? And do you ever 
pity poor—Betty?” 


After reading this letter many times, Michael came 
to the conclusion that she had been laughing at him all 
the time. He had wondered much why Betty should have 
asked bim to come to London, and that when he had 
‘offered to help her, had grown angry. And the letter 
made him believe that she had mocked again, as she had 
mocked him before. It made him very angry, but he 
could not help believing it. Well, it would help him: to 
forget her, and he would forget her. 

Michael neither heard nor saw anything of Mr. Winkley, 
and although he thought much as to how he could find — 
him, his thoughts ended in nothing. And yet that visit to 
Westminster, which was the occasion of his seeing Mr. 
Winkley, was not without results. As he had stood there 
beneath the shadow of the great Government Houses, 
he had seen a vision of himself, not as one of the great 
nameless multitude, but as a leader of the multitude. 
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The vision had only been for a moment, but it came — 
back to him oe as he sat alone in his lonely 


_ lofgings. 


But how could the vision be translated into deed ea 


How could he become a leader? He was a Methodist 


minister, and as such could not sway the destinies of — 
a great nation nor shape the thoughts of the multitude. — 
- As far as he could see, his life would be spent in going ~ 
from one circuit to another, doing his duty, and doing ~ 


good; but it could be in no large way. He could not be 


a Member of Parliament, and thus Es to legislate for 


an empire. 
Presently his vision took shape. He would write 
a book. To him it seemed a tremendous undertaking, 


and would fulfil the dream of his life. He did not ~ 


realise the thousands of books that were written, only 
to die within a month of publication. He did not know 
of the great multitudes who wrote their thoughts in the 
hope that they would bring them fame and fortune, but 
who could never find a publisher for their work. But 
that did not matter. He would write a book. Whatever 
. else this. determination did, it kept him from brooding. 
I am going to give no lengthy description of Michael’s 
first literary effort. Indeed, it would be difficult to do 
so, for the thing was without plan or coherence. But 
it was an outlet for his life. In it he was able to express 
his emotions, his longings, his hopes, his fears, his 
thoughts. He wrote it in autobiographical form, some 
of it was fact, some fancy. He wrote as he felt, some 
times with passionate longing, sometimes in wild despair, 


When the mood was upon him he expressed himself in ~ 


poetry, and again he roamed into the realms of romance. 
He had no definite idea what he was going to do when he 
had finished it, but he enjoyed writing it, and it kept 
him from brooding about Betty. 

At last the day came to which in past years he had 
looked forward with great expectancy. It was his twenty- 
fourth birthday, the day on which he was to read the 
papers his mother had left him, and on which he hoped 
co learn the secret of his life. His mother had told him 
that. he was born on the fifteenth of July, and he had 
always possessed the feeling that when his twenty-fourth 
birthday came the veil which had hidden so many things 
he had wanted to know would be lifted. Even after the 
papers had been stolen he had had a sort of feeling 
that it would be an eventful day. : 

Perhaps that was why he -rose carly, that morning, 
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and why his heart beat with a strange expectancy. It 


was a beautiful morning. Only a few light, fleecy clouds 
bedecked the sky, and the sun was shining brilliantly. 
Flowers bloomed. everywhere. The trees amidst which 
the village of St. Mabyn nestled were clad in all the 
glory of their summer foliage. The birds sang gaily. 

Michael stood long at his bedroom window and gazed 
not only at the garden, but away beyond, where, through 
an opening in a belt of trees, he could see Besowsa 
Woods. = 


His heart beat wildly as he thought of his meeting 


there with Betty. It was an hour of delicious joy, it was 


an hour of pain, too; but he did not think of that. He © 


only thought of the time when he told her that he 
loved her, and when his lips met hers. 


He felt as though he must get out into the open air; _ 


so, hastily dressing, he found his way into the fields. 


The air was like some fabled elixir of life, and, in | 


_ spite of unsatisfied longings, he found himself singing. 
_ After all, he was young, and life, in spite of everything, 


was sweet. 

When he returned t> his lodgings, he found that the 
merning letters had arrived. Yes, there was a large packet 
from Martha. He knew there would be. 

_ “Michael, my dearest,” she wrote, “I am writing to 
tell you what you know full well. I love you with all 


my life. I wish you could have been with me-on your _ 


birthday; but never mind, only one more birthday after 
this, and then we will always spend them together. I 
cry for joy at the thought of it.” 

Michael stopped reading at this point. Yes, only 
a little more than a year, and he would marry Martha. 
He would live with her always. His heart grew heavy 
at the thought of it. To be in the same house with her 


day after day, to see her sitting at the table whenever ~ 2 


he sat down at meals, to have her for his constant com- 
panion. No; ‘in spite of all the dreams of his boyhood, 
he could find no joy in it. Oh, if it were only Betty! 

He turned to his other letters, wondering if any news 
of Mr. Winkley had come. But there was nothing. 
His twenty-fourth birthday had arrived, but he had learnt 
nothing of what his mother had wished him to know. 

After breakfast he tried to work, but in vain. Books 
did not interest him. His mind refused to work. He 
went into the fields again,, and did not return till noon. 
_ “4 gentleman*called to see you while you were out, 
“Mr. Trevail.” 
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. - “A gentleman? Do you know who he was, Mrs. 
Rosevear ? Did he tell you his name?”- | 

“No, sir, ‘ee wos a stranger to me. As fur as I 
know ’ee wos never seed in St. Mabyn afore.” 

“What was he like?” 

“A man a little over fifty, I should think, sir, and 
he spoke in a superior kind of way. Not but what he 
was perlite and all that. But he made me feel all 
common like.” 

“Did he tell you why he wanted to see me? ” 

“No, sir. He said he’d call again ’bout three o’clock.” 

« “But he did not hint at his business?” 

“No, sir. I did ax un ef ’eed come on circuit busi- 
ness, but he shook "is ’ead and laughed as ef I’d zaid 
summin funny.” 

Michael had but little appetite for lunch, although 
Mrs. Rosevear had done her best to prepare a tempting 
meal. The truth was, the young man was wondering 
who his visitor might be. Try as he would to drive the 
thought out of his mind, he could not help associating 
him with his mother’s desire that he should know the 
truth about himself on his twenty-fourth birthday. 

Just before three o’clock his heart gave a wild leap, 
for he saw coming up the garden path a man he had 
never seen before.» He saw at a glance that he was 
different from ordinary visitors to St. Mabyn. He was 
dressed in light, summer attire, and Michael saw that 


it was faultless in style. His visitor’s tailor was evi- 


dently an artist. But more than this, there was some- 
thing in his whole appearance which suggested a world 
to which he was well-nigh a stranger. He made Michael 
think of Betty. He knew not why. There was an in- 
_describable something which suggested one who had lived 
in a large world, and who had sat upon the seats of 
the mighty. 

Michael saw that Mrs. Rosevear was right in saying 
that he was between fifty and-sixty years of age. Indeed, 
he might be older, and as he came nearer, the young 
man had a feeling of repugnance which he could not 
explain. He felt that his visitor was not a good man, 
in spite of the smile upon his face; that he was not 
a man whom he could trust. 

Could this be the Uncle Bob of whom Betty spoke? 
If it was—— But he dared not face such a thought. 

A minute later the two stood face to face. 

“Myr.° Trevail? ” 

“That is my name.” 
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The stranger looked at Michael keenly. He seemed _ 


to be trying to understand the kind of man before him, - 


Concerning his impressions, however, his face gave no 
index. The eyes were hard, and a somewhat cynical 
smile rested on his lips. 
“This is your twenty-fourth birthday?” 
_ “You are correctly informed,” said Michael. “May 
I ask the means by which you discovered the fact?” 
“A man by the name of Winkley told-me.” 


“Could you tell me where Mr. Winkley is now?” — 


asked Michael eagerly. 

“Heaven knows, I don’t,” replied the stranger. “Do 
you wish to know?” 

“Yes, replied Michael. “He came here and stole 
some papers which were very valuable to me.” (ete 

“Very shocking indeed,” said the stranger, with a 
mocking smile. 

Michael grew angry. 

“May I have the pleasure of knowing your name and. 
the purpose of your visit?” he said. 

Again the stranger looked at Michael closely. For 
_a minute he did not speak; he seemed to be scrutinising 
the young man from head to foot. Michael grew still. 
more angry, and yet he did not know what to say. 

“May I sit down? ” asked-the stranger. 

“Oh, I apologise most sincerely. Pray take this 
chair.” 

The stranger sat down and wiped his brow. 

“Tt’s very warm,” he said. “And, by the way, Mr. 
Trevail, has it ever occurred to you that e 

He went to the door quietly and quickly, and opened 
it. Mrs. Rosevear .was busy wiping the little umbrella 
rack in the passage. When she saw the stranger she hurried 
into the kitchen. 

“J imagined the good lady would be interested,” he 
said. “I don’t think she’ll come back for a few minutes. 
All the same I am sure she is a lady of a very inquiring 
mind. What do you say to a walk in the fields, Mr. 
Trevail? It is a glorious day.” 

Michael’s brain was becoming «clearer. That this 
man had something of importance to say he did not 
doubt, and yet he hesitated about accompanying him. 

“Why should I go with you? ” asked Michael. 

“Because this is the day on which you expected to 
learn some very important news.” 

“But may I ask what you have to do with my expecta. 
tions?” 
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“Perhaps a great deal. Do you recognise this. 
packet ? ” 
He handed Michael some papers as he spoke, and 
the young man saw the words, “To be read on his 
24th birthday.” It was his mother’s handwriting. 
“T think if you will read these you will want to 


come with me to some spot where we can chat without 
fear of being overheard,” said the stranger. “That 


landlady of yours has a very inquiring disposition.” 


Michael seized the packet eagerly. It had been taken 
from his drawer mysteriously, and it was returned in a 
manner which he could not understand. 

“These—these were stolen from me!” he gasped. 

“By Mr. Winkley, so you have told me,’” was the 
reply. 

“And: you were Mr. Winkley’s accomplice,” cried the 
young man. “Do you know that—that you could be 
prosecuted for such an act?” 

“JT have grave doubts, even about that,” replied the 
stranger, “very grave doubts indeed. -Besides, what have 
you to complain of? You were commanded not to read 
these papers until your twenty-fourth birthday, and you 
were told you might*read them then. Does it matter to 
you who took care of them in the meanwhile? In any 
case you would not have read them until to-day, and— 
and, well—here they are.” 

His visitor was perfectly cool, and he did not raise 
his voice above ordinary conversational tones. And yet 
a close observer would have noticed a slight tremor of 
the lips, and an evident effort to betray no emotion. But 
Michael saw nothing of this. 

He unfolded the papers and read: 

“These words are intended only for the eyes of my 
son, Michael Trevail, and are not to be read by him 
until he is twenty-four years of age.” 

This was the heading of the document, and after 
he had read the lines he turned to the opening para- 
graph. 


“My DEAREST MICHAEL, 


“These lines will not be read by you until after 
I am dead, and I write them now that you may fully 
know and understand why I, your mother, have acted 
in a way that may have seemed strange to you. I have 
asked you not to read what is written here until you are 
twenty-four years old, and I know you will obey me in 
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this as you have obeyed me in all other things. I. have a 


made this request because you will then be old enough, - 


not only to judge what you had better do, but you will 


also be old enough to judge your mother aright. For the ~ : 


story I have to tell you is a sad one—one which will 
cast a shadow over your life, and reveal to you how I, 
unwittingly, have left you a legacy of shame. That is 
why what is here written is only meant for your eyes.” 


Michael stopped here. Whatever might follow, he felt 
that what he was reading was something sacred. He 
felt, too, that he could not read it while the cynical- 
looking eyes of the stranger were upon him. 

He laid the document on the desk beside him, and 
then saw a blue piece of paper which attracted his 
attention. It was a marriage certificate. This he read 
eagerly. The names’ on the certificate were those of. 
Michael Trevail and Constance Revell. As far as he 
could see, the document was in order; but his mind was 
somewhat dazed. Besides, he knew that the stranger 
w 3 ees his every movement. 

May I ask whether all the papers stolen from me 
are’ here? ”» he said, looking suddenly at his visitor. 

«Such. is Winkley’s declaration.” 

“Then why did he give them to you?” 

“That is a matter which may be revealed during our 
conversation.’ 

“But who are you? Why do you come to me? Tell 
me your name.” 

“That would take a long time. Besides, you might 
be no wiser. Names are easy to manufacture.” 

“You mean——” 

“Tf it suited my purpose, certainly. Why should I 
give you my name when it might be a foolish thing to 
do? Read what you find there, and we. can talk after- 
wards.” 

“Have you read these papers?” . 

Michael’s voice was hard and angry as he spoke; his 
visitor made it difficult for him to control himself. Why, 
he could not tell. 

“And if I have? ” 

“For one thing, it would be a violation of every 
standard of honour. For another it would be sacrilege.” 

“As to the first statement,” said the’ stranger, “I am 
not at all sure. Why I am not sure may be made known 
to you later. As to the other iG 

“T do not know who you are,” cried Michael, “but 
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these lines are sacred. ‘They were intended only for. 
my eyes. They were written by my dead mother. I 


do not know whether you can understand what I mean 
by such words. But the very thought of my mother is 
sacred to me, and as a consequence I feel I cannot read 
what she has written in your presence.” 

A curious look shot across the man’s face. It might 
have suggested anger, or it might have meant pain. His 
bronzed skin seemed to become pale, and the lines cn 


his face deepened. Again he shot a keen glance at the 
young minister, and an observer might have thought _ 


that he lost something of his sang-froid appearance. 

Even Michael felt a change in the atmosphere of the 

room, and for a moment he felt differently towards his 
visitor. 
- “JT say this,” went on the young man, “because for 
years I guarded these papers sacredly. Not only was 
I deeply interested in their contents, but they were the 
most precious possessions I had in the world, They 
were stolen from me, and although I used every effort 
in my power, I was ‘not able to trace them. The very 
thought that they had been handled by others gives me 
pain, while the knowledge that others have read what was 
intended by my dead “mother only for me, makes me 
angry beyond words. It was sacrilege.” ; 

“You mean,” said the stranger, after a short silence, 
that you desire to be alone while you read?” 

There was a curious intonation in his voice. Michael 
felt sure that he saw him tremble. 

“J will leave you to judge for yourself,” said the 
young man. 

“Very well,” said the stranger, rising, and the old 
smile returned to his lips. “TI will again view the beauties 
of this rustic village, and in another hour I will return.” 

Michael watched him as he went down the garden 


path, and then he turned again to the papers which 


had come to him in such a strange manner. 


CHAPTER XXIII 


HIS MOTHER’S STORY 


IT is not my purpose here to set down in detail the 
words which Michael Trevail read on his twenty-fourth | 
birthday. Much of what he learned must never be made 
known; it is for me to relate only those facts which will 
make the story of my friend intelligible to those oe 
have so far followed his fortunes. 
In many respects his mother’s story has been told a 
thousand times in a thousand different forms. A young 
girl of gentle birth and good education suddenly bereft 
of parents and cast upon the world at an age when she 
most needs friends and advisers. That, in a few words, 
is the story of the early life of Michael Trevail’s mother, 
Left with only a few pounds in her possession, she set 
out to get a. living. She had spent her early life on the 
Continent, and as a consequence French and German 
became just as familiar to her as English. Her knowledge 
‘of these languages, when such an accomplishment was far 
less common than it is to-day, enabled her to secure a 
situation as governess in the house of an old Cornish 
family. She was nineteen; she knew nothing of the 
world; she was of a gentle, trustful disposition, and she 
was utterly sad and lonely. 

Then followed the old story. ‘There was a house 
party at the old Cornish house, and among the visitors 
was one Captain Trevail, a handsome, dashing, debonair 
young officer. Constance Revell was beautiful, she was 
attractive; she was well educated, and the young officer 
eagerly sought her society. Clandestine meetings fol- 
lowed, and presently a secret marriage was suggested. 
The reason piven for the secret marriage was also as old 
as the hills. Captain Trevail declared that a public 
marriage would mean disinheritance and, as a consequence, 
poverty. But if the marriage were kept seeret awhile, 
all would be well. Meanwhile, he kad his allowance 
and could easily support her. He painted leve in a 
beautiful cottage overlooking the southern coast, and after- 
wards a full recognition of his beautiful wife among the 
sircle in which he had been reared. Constance hesitated ; 
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she did not feel happy at the suggestion; but she was 
young and inexperienced—she was not yet twenty—she 
was sad and lonely, and, more than all, the young officer 
‘had won her heart. She loved him to distraction. - 

Presently her consent was obtained, and Captain Tre- 


vail made arrangements for the marriage in a lonely 
parish. Concerning this Constance knew little or nothing; 


she trusted her lover implicitly, and was content to leave 


- everything in his hands. : e 
~The marriage took place, and for some time her life 
was a dream of bliss. Then Captain Trevail left her at 
frequent intervals. She began to fear that his love for 
her was dying. One morning he left her, saying he 
would be back in a few days; he manifested great affec- 
tion when he bade her good-bye, and Constance, though 


grieved at his departure, was happy, for she felt that — 


his love for her was as great as ever. Besides, she 
had told him news which ske thought would bring him 
nearer to her than ever. : 


‘ 


Days, weeks passed, and ne did not return; neither | 


did she receive any communication from him. More than 
that, the lease of their cottage was nearly at an end, so 
that she began to be in great trouble. 

Then followed the great tragedy of her life. A letter 
came from him which revealed the fact that her gallant 
lover was a scoundrel of the worst type. He told her 
that he was married at the time he first saw her, and 
that therefore she, Constance, was not his wife, and that 
their child would be, in the eyes of the world, a child of 
shame. He deeply repented of his deed, he said, but 
repentance could do no good. The best he could do for 
her was to give her a sum of money and leave her for ever. 


The letter gave no address, and assured her that | 


all. efforts to find him would be in vain. The sum of 
money sent, however, was fairly large, and Constance, 
although she felt it to be a kind of blood-money, decided 
to keep it. If she had only herself to think of she would 
not have touched it, but having regard to the future, she 
dared not discard it. 

She was absolutely helpless, absolutely ignorant of 
the law, and, more than all this, she felt an inherent 
horror at the thought of making her shame known to 
the world. And this was what inquiry in any shape or 
form would mean; and so she determined to bury the 
story of her sorrow and her shame in her own heart. 


Perhaps the man to whom she owed her misery reckor-d 


on this. 
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She removed from the cottage, and took lodgings in 2 


Truro. Here Michael was born, and here she remained _ 
until she removed to St. Breock. She broke all connec- — 


tions with the past, and wrote only once to the owners of 
the cottage where she had lived after she had been ~ 
married. In this letter she had asked that any communi- _ 
cations which might have arrived’ for her should be 
forwarded to the post office at Truro. No letter arrived, 
but a marked newspaper was sent. It was an Australian 
newspaper, and stated that Captain Trevail, of the Royal | 
Engineers, had died of fever in an outlying district of 
Melbourne. 

Finding that she had need to husband her resources 
for Michael’s sake, she determined to remove from Truro. 
Moreover, she wanted to get to an out-of-the-world place, 
where no one could by any chance recognise her, and 


where no one who was in any way associated with her 


past life would be likely to come. That was why she 
removed to St: Breock. The remainder of her story 
I have described in these pages. 

“And now, Michael, my own boy,” she concluded, — 


“you know all that I-can tell you. If I, have in any 
way done wrong, forgive me. Sometimes I have thought | 


that your father may not have been married before he 
married me, but I'dared not set inquiries on foot for ~ 
fear of bringing shame upon you. Often, too, in my mad- 
ness, I have believed that the newspaper story was a 
lie; but again I dared not make inquiries. J was only 
too anxious to bury my miserable story in my own 
heart; I shuddered at the thought of gossiping tongues 
discussing what I would rather die than should be made 
known. 
“J have not long to live, my boy, and if, in the 
strange Providence of God, your father should be alive, - 
and you should meet him, remember that I once loved 
him—yes, and so perverse is a woman’s heart, I sometimes 


believe I love him still. For when he wooed me I gave 


him all the love of my life, and he is your father. ‘This, 
too,, my life has taught me; hatred and revenge can 
never do any good, and I pray night and day that 1 
may know the meaning of our»Lord’s prayer on the 
Cross: ‘Father, forgive them, they know not what they 
GOs 22 

Concerning other things she wrote, it is not for me to 
set down. A mother’s last words to her son are not for 
the gaze of the world, but this I know: when Michael 
had finished reading what she had written, he sobbed 
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like a child; and I do not feel that he in any way 


‘Jost his manhood by yielding to what many may call 
weakness. ‘ 


He turned to the other papers. Perhaps, after what 


his mother had written to him personally, that which 
affected him most was her will. It was a very short 


and simple document, stating that ail she possessed, 


‘of whatever value, she gave to her only son Michael. 


He was also interested in what she wrote concerning her 
father and mother, and of certain relations supposed 
to be alive at the time she wrote. All the same, he saw 


\ no use in troubling about them, for what could they care 
- about him? 


The marriage certificate he examined carefully. It 
seemed to be quite in order, and he did not wonder 


that up to the time of his father’s brutal letter she felt 


perfectly at ease about the legality of the marriage. - 

When he came to reflect upon what he had read, 
however, he did not see that matters were very much 
clearer than before. The mystery surrounding his birth 
seemed as great as ever. One thing stood out in ghastly 
distinctness. If his father’s letter to his mother told 
the truth, there was a stain upon his birth that nothing 
could. remove. But he felt no bitterness towards his 


‘mother. How could he? He had always known her 


aS a saint, and what he had read had altered nothing. 
Nay, her memory was dearer to him than ever. Her 
life had always been as pure as the morning dew. 
These then were the facts that faced him. His father 
was a scoundrel, a man'’who had wrecked his mother’s 
life. He knew now why there was ever a sad look’ in 
her eyes. Moreover, her sorrow had killed her. She 
had died while yet young in years, and his father had 
killed her. Was his father dead? He did not know; 
he did not very much care, and yet he had a desire to 
learn particulars concerning the Trevail family. If his 
father had been a captain in the army at the time of 
his birth, them particulars must be obtainable. But why 
should he trouble? All his inquiries might make no 
difference. On the other hand, they might. It might 
be that—that * 
| He had forgotten the stranger who had brought the 
papers to him, but as he saw him coming up the garden 


‘path he reflected that the man had something to say to 


him. He had not yet learnt all the day had to tell. 
His visitor looked as cool and as indifferent as ever. 
He still carried himself erect—his bearing was stately. 
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The front door was opened, and the man entered with- — 
out ceremony. - 

“T presume, Mr. Trevail, that you have reat the con- — 
tents of the precious packet?” he said. 

“Yes,” reptied Michael. 

“And I imagine’ that you now desire to have a chat | 
with me about what you’ve read?” 

“Why should I?” asked the young man. “What haves a 
you to do with it?” : e 

“Perhaps a great deal, perhaps nothing. Perhaps I 
can tell you what you desire to. know. That is why I _ 
suggest a walk in the fields.” 

“Very well,’ said Michael, “I will come.’ pes: 

They walked down the path side by Side and out | 
into the village street. People who passed wondered 
who the strange gentleman could be, and why he should 
come to see Mr. Trevail. For-Mrs. Rosevear had been 
careful to make known to all and sundry that Michael — 
had received a distinguished visitor.. More than one ~ 
ee that they were of the same height, but the pale, 

thoughtful face of the young minister bore no resemblance 
to that of the stranger. 


“By the way,’ be said to Michael, “I saw a big | 


house among the trees yonder. To whom does it be-_ 
long??? 
He spoke as though nothing in particular had brought 
him to St. Mabyn, and that he asked the question out of 
idle curiosity. 
“Bolitho is the name of the owner,” replied Michael. 
“Bolitho, Bolitho,” the man seemed to be searching 
his memory. Then he lifted his eyebrows as though a_ 
thought had struck him. 
Presently they turned into a footpath which crossed 
a field. The hay had been cut, so they were able to 
walk side by side. Michael noted that his companion > 
was humming a tune. a 
“Tt would help our conversation if I knew your name,” 
said Michael. He did not know how to begin, and the 
stranger did not apparently desire to help him. 
“Perhaps it would,” said the stranger. BY, AL Kes 
Pol, and Pen, you may know the Cornishmen.’ Shall 
we assume that I am a Cornishman? Your name begins 
with Tre, then why not mine? Trevail is an old Cornish 
name. Trevelyan is older. You may call me Tre- 
velyan.” 
“Thank you,” said Michael; “then, Mr.- Trevelyan, 
will you kindly tell me what connection you have with 
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the packet you brought to-day, and why you brought 
Thee : 
v8 “T think we can come to that by and by, Mr. Trevail,” 
was the reply. “But before we do, I should like to 
understand a few things. I find that you are a dissenting 
parson. I find, too, that you have gained some distinction 
in the realm of scholarship. You are spoken of by the 
rustics here as a sort of prodigy of goodness and clever- 
ness. What I want to know is, are you a man of any 
judgment, any breadth of mind? Can you take a broad 
view of things? Do you know anything of the world? - 
In a word, are you a milksop or a man of the world?” 

“Why?” asked Michael. : 

“Well, you see, it makes a great deal of difference 
to our conversation. Are you a slave to the world’s con- 
ventions, or do you think for yourself? Are you a big 

enough man to be charitable, or do you judge by the peity 
standard of your petty religion? ” 

“It is all a matter of definition,” replied Michael, 
“and I do not see the need of discussing the question with 
ou.” 

“Perhaps not,” was the reply. “I see that you have 
at any--rate mastered the rudiments of thinking, and 
doubtless the answer to my question will drop out 
accidentally. You have read the documents? Yes. Let 
us for a moment put aside your question as to how I 
came into possession of them, or why I brought them, 
You have read them. How do they strike you?” 

“JT cannot answer that,” replied Michael, “until I know 
whether you have committed the sacrilege of acquainting 
yourself with their contents.” 

“Assume that I know everything.” 

“Then,” replied Michael, “my mother is an angel, 
my father is a scoundrel.” 

“With regard to the first statement, I entirely agree 
with you. With regard to the second, I may alter your 
opinion before I have finished. I will begin by making 
a revelation to you. Your father is not dead.” 

Michael’s heart gave a great leap, but he showed no 
sign of excitement. sae 

“JT am not surprised at that,” he said. “If he would 
lic in one thing, he would lie in another.” 

“My young friend,” said the other, “let me dis- 
abuse your mind. The world is bigger than your little 
creed. . Try and take a broad view of things.” 

“Up to the present,’ said Michael, “I see no roam 
for breadth of view. But go on.” 
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“Your father is not dead,” went on the stranger; 
perhaps he wants to make some atonement.” 
“What atonement? To whom? If he is not dead, 


_ why did he leave my mother to bring me up in poverty ? 


Why did he allow her to die of a broken heart? If he 
wants to make atonement, why has he not come to me?” 

Michael was not saying the things he meant to say; 
neither was the conversation taking the drift he expected ; 
but it seemed to him that he could control nothing. 

“My dear young man, you are very young. You 
have evidently been reared ina very narrow world. There 
may be circumstances in your father’s. life which would 
justify all he did. But of that it is not for me to speak. 
Enough that he has sought you out.” 

“As a thief,” said Michael. “He evidently sent a 
man as a spy, in order to find out what he could about 


‘me, and then to steal the documents which you have 


brought back to-day.” 

“And may there not be a sufficient reason for that? 
Young man, vour father is a man of position. He had 
first of all to be certain of the fact that you were his 
son. That being so, he had to adopt methods that were, 
let us say, slightly irregular. He did not know whether 
your mother was alive. Neither was he sure that he 
had a son, and so ; 

aEbe stranger did not conclude the sentence, but 
shrugged his shoulders as though his thoughts were 
sufficiently evident. 

“He sent the man who called himself Tresidder in 
St. Breock, and Winkley in St. Mabyn,” said Michael. 

“Exactly. Think, young man. Suppose you were a 
man of—your father’s age; and suppose you made a mis- 
take in your youth. And suppose that afterwards you 
desired to rectify that mistake; “how would you set about 
it? Ah, you see! You would not shout everything from 
the housetops.” 

“Then—then ” stammered Michael. 

“He made inquiries. He sent a safe messenger. He 
discovered the truth. He read your mother’s letter. He 
saw her expressed wish that you should know nothing 
of the truth until you were twenty-four years of age. 


_He saw the wisdom of it, and decided to wait. Then——” 


cVes then)” queried Michael. 

“Then he sent me, his oldest friend, to bring back 
the papers, and to make suggestions.” 

“My father sent you?” cried Michael, 

6¢ Yes. ” 
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“When?” ae =e 
“Yesterday. He told me all it was necessary I should 
know. He said, ‘I desire to do justice to my son. Go, 
Trevelyan, find out the kind of fellow he 1s, and tell 
him what I tell you.’” “2 

“And what did he tell you?” : 

“Do not let us hurry. Naturally, your father will 
wish you to observe certain conditions. If yon with not 
observe those conditions, then 2 eS. 

Again the stranger shrugged his shoulders as if there 
were no need for him to finish the sentence. 

“But,” said Michael angrily, “he has- placed - hing! 
self in my power. Some might 7 that I should make 
conditions, and not he.” 

“In what way has he put himself in your power, may 
Pak? 

“T could bring him before the law courts as 
bigamist,” cried the: young man. : 

“J doubt it.” ‘ 

“What's to hinder me?” 

“Facts, young man.” 

«W hatare. they ?:? 

“Furst, he is your father.” 

“YT disown him!” cried Michael angrily. “He broke 
my mother’s heart. He cruelly deceived her, and deserted 
her. He did the greatest harm a man can do toa woman. | 
He killed her, w hile she was yet a young woman, leaving 
me an orphan. I owe him no duty, no allegiance. The: 
fact of his being my father is not sufficient to keep me 
from having him thrown into prison as a felon.” 

The stranger laughed. “Those are high- “sounding 
words,” he said. “Besides, I thought you were a dissenting. 
parson, and held fast to the teaching of your founder. 
How does your speech ‘square with ‘Love your enemies,’ 
and that kind of thing, eh? But, in addition to all that, 
you could not find your father if he did not wish.” 

“TI know his name. He was a captain in the arm Ye 
therefore 2 

“How do you know that was his name? As you 
say, if he lied in one thing, might he not lie in another? 

Michael was silent. 4 

“Still, again,” went on the stranger, “you would not 
prosecute him if you could. Would you tarnish your. 
name? Would you tarnish your mother’s name? Would 
you resurrect a miserable story out of revenge? Would 
you do what your mother refused to do all those years? 

Still Michael was silent. e 
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“Having Sispoted of this little matter,” went on the 
“stranger, “let me return. I said your father wishes to 
—tlet us say—make atonement.” 

“What atonement?” asked Michael. 

“Suppose, for argument’s sake,” said Mr. Trevelyan, 
“that he desires to acknowledge you as his son?” 

“How could he?” cried Michael. “Don’t you see | 
_ that 

“Suppose that difficulty could be removed?” said the 
stranger, interrupting Michael. “Supposing that the ob- 
jection I see you have in your mind either did not exist 
or could be removed? Supposing he said, ‘Let my boy 
come home; I will acknowledge him as my son, I will 
make him my heir.’ What then? Would not that be 
atonement for the past?” 

“No, it would not atone for the past,” said Michael; 
nothing can do that. Nothing can wipe out the years 
ef misery which my mother suffered; nothing can call 
her back from the grave. But if—if he, m repentance, 
and—and 

“Not too fast, if you please. I only said ‘supposing.’ 
Remember that your father is a proud man; remember 
the eyes of many are upon him. {If your mother did 
not wish her disgrace to be made known, do you think 
that your father desires the past to be resurrected? ” 

“Tt would have to, in some way, if he acknowledges 
me as his son,” said Michael. 

“Not if you are not a fool,” said Mr. Trevelyan. 
Some few minutes ago I mentioned certain conditions; 
I think the time has come to mention those conditions. 
Supposing—mind you, I am only stating a problematical 
case—supposing your father saw a _ possibility of 
acknowledging you as his son, of giving you one of 
the most beautiful homes in England, of giving you 
an assured position -in society, with plenty of money, 
and the world at your feet, would you be willing to 
be sensible? ’”’ 

“What do you mean by that?” 

“JT mean this: Would you promise néver to mention 
the past in any way, nor to ask your father any. question 
about it?” 

Michael was silent. 

“Ah,” said Mr. Trevelyan, “I see you would. You 
would let the ‘dead past bury its’ dead’ never to be 
resurrected. You would have sense eprugn to Bold your 
- tongue.” 

Still Michael did not speak. His mind was so dazed 
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make some reasonable excuse for not marrying t 


‘tia he could not think elsarly. The day’s revel 
had confused, bewildered him. 

Moreover,” went on Mr. Trevelyan, “you ronda 
course, be willing, under your altered circumstances, | 


excellent but matronly and somewhat homely-lookit 
lady at St. Breock. She would not fit in with yor 
father’s ideas. And, besides all this, you would natural 
want to give up ‘your dissenting parsoning busine: 
At the best it is not such a calling as would oo 
itself to——” 3 

“Stop! cried Michael. “ Nothing under heav 
would induce me to comply with such conditions. Whether 
all you say is not a wild farrago of nonsense, I am not 
sure; but under no circumstances would I fall in with) 
such suggestions as you have made. I would break 
stones by the roadside first.” “4 

«Mr. Trevelyan looked at the youu minister in blank 
astonishment. Ese 
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“ THEN you ave a fool after all!” 

This was Mr. Trevelyan’s exclamation after a few 
seconds of astonished silence. 

“At least,” said Michael, “I am not a villain.” 

“T must confess I had my fears about you, but when 
I saw you I began to have some hopes. I feared I 
should find a sort of labourer in broadcloth. I dreaded 
Test I should encounter a sort of teetotal Stiggins, but 


_—but I was glad to find myself mistaken. You have 


no suggestion of the labourer in broadcloth, you do not 


smack of the plebeian genius. If you went to a good 


tailor, you would do him credit.” 

“And why a fool?” asked Michael. 

“Would you mind telling me what your plans in 
life have been?” asked Mr. Trevelyan. 

“To do my duty as a minister,’ replied Michael; “to 
act as a Christian gentleman.” 

“But surely you are not serious? Surely you don’t 
honestly subscribe to the played-out tenets of your 
religion ? ” 

“Do you think there is any need to discuss that?” 


‘said Michael, who by this time had ‘become so angry 


that he could scarcely control himself. “One does not 
argue with a farm-labourer about things which are beyond 


his compfehension.” e 


“What do you mean? ” 
“That in argument there must be some common moral, 


-as well as intellectual grounds. One does not discuss art 


with a clown, or philosophy with a man lacking ordinary 
power of thought.” 

Mr. Trevelyan started as though he had been stung. 

“You mean,” he cried, ‘that 

“You are asking me to do a dishonourable thing. You 
ask me to connive at a system of deceit; you suggest that 
I should be unfaithful to the woman "to whom I have 
plighted my troth. You demand that I should give up a 
sacred calling in order to be recognised as the son of a 
man who has forfeited ali claims to be treated with 
-common courtesy.” 
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_Mr. Trevelyan said: é 


' “JT will not be-a villain; I will not act a lie; I will 


-.to whom I owe everything; I will not sell my birth- 
right for a mess of pottage.” 
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A deen flush surmounted the stranger’s face, his lips 
trembled with passion, and a murderous gleam shot from _ 
his eyes. Evidently Michael had stung him deeply. 

The two walked on side by side for a few yards; then 


“Then this is the end of the fiasco.” 

‘Very well,” said Michael. simply. as 

“Am I to understand that you will not comply with 
the simple conditions I have mentioned in order to— 
to gee : 

“1 will not comply with such conditions,” said Michael. 


not be silent about what probably ought to be made 
known; I will not be unfaithful to—to a good woman 


The stranger had become cool again. For some 
minutes he seemed to be thinking deeply, then he sighed ~ 
as if regretfully. Evidently conflicting emotions were 
in his heart. Chords hitherto unrealised were struck. As 
is looked at Michael it might seem as though he admired 

im. 

“No, no,” he muttered at length; “a dissenting par- 
son, a pattern young man. It is impossible. If—if; but ; 
no—it 1s impossible.” 

“Y think I will have the pleasure of bidding you 
good day,” he said at length. 

“Good day,” said Michael. 

“You mean that?” 

“TY ‘certainly mean it. As I told you, I owe no 
allegiance to the man who broke my mother’s heart 
and sent her to an early grave, even although he be 
my father. I bear him no enmity, although I have cause. 
If he came “to me as a father should come to a son 
whom he had wronged 2 

The stranger laughed aloud. 

“Upon my word, you are a,refreshing young man. 
There is a sort of Rip Van Winkle air about you. 
You do not seem to realise that—that; but it is no 
matter. Still, I am sorry; I am, indeéd.- [f—if-2 > 
and again he lapsed into silence. 2 

“If there is any truth in your stery, you can tell 
my father what I have told you.” 

“But, tell me—I ask if out of curiesity—have you 
no: desire to see, to know your father?” ‘ 

“After reading my mother’s letter, and—and after 
what you have told me—no,” replied Michael. 
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E Evidently the stranger could not understand the charac- , 
ter of the young man to whom he spoke. 
“But you know nothing of him!” — 

“Tt seems to me that I. know far too much.” 

“But you will try to find him out? You will, on 
the very insufficient data that you possess, make inquiries 
about him?” 

“No,” said Michael at length; “J don’t think I shall. 
_ My mother, for her own honour’s sake and mine, buried 
her secret in her heart. I shall follow her example. ey 

Again a look almost like admiration came into the 
stranger’s eyes. 

“Then I may tell your father he said at length. 

“That I will not be acknowledged as his son under 
- some system of deceit at which I am to connive. That 
I will not play the villain, that I will not act the part 
_ of Judas over again.’ 
; “JT will tell him,” he said. “Do you know what the 
» result will be?” 

; “JY can guess,” replied Michael. 

“Remember, I am giving you a last chance. You 
are sealing your own fate, you are condemning yourself 
to be for ever—a—a dissenting parson.” 

“T understand,” said Michael; “but evidently you 
do not.” : 

The stranger held out his hand with a sigh. 

Good-bye,” he said. A 

“You are not my father,” said Michael. “Yes, I 
can shake hands with you. Good-bye.” 

Again the man shrank back. as if he had received a 
sword prick, and his lips trembled. He held Michael’s 
hand in his for some seconds, looking steadily into his 
face. Evidently he was still fighting with conflicting 
emotions, for his strong face worked nervously. What 
he saw an Michael’s face it is not for me to say, and 
yet I am sure he was moved to admiration. 

His lips moved. “It is a pity,” he seemed to say 
and then he let Michael’s hand fall. 

“Good-bye,” he said, and walked away. 

_ Michael stood and watched him. »His own heart was 
aching and torn. The day had revealed more than 
ever he had dared to expeot.. It seemed to him as though 
his mother’s grave had been dug up, and that she, with 
her own lips, had told her story. And it was a sad, ter- 
rible story. It revealed to him the fact that in the eyes 
of the law he had no father, and had no right to bear 
his name. He had borne a brave face as he had spoken 
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to the stranger; all the same, ‘the foundations of hi s 
life had been broken up. And what wonder? 4 

He was dazed, bewildered, too. In a way he could 
not understand, the world seemed mean and sordid. H 
could not look at facts in their true perspective. Had 
he done right? Was his father such a villam as he 
had thought? Ought he not to have asked for an inter- 
view with his father, so that together they might have 
learnt to understand ‘each other? : 

But as he reflected he felt that he could not haved 
done other than he did. He could not make terms with 
the man who had broken his mother’s heart, ruined her 
life, and left to him a legacy of shame. ; 

Meanwhile the stranger ‘strode along the footpath 
towards the village, while Michael remained in the middle 
of the meadow. Mr. Trevelyan did not once turn his’ 
head; he kept his face towards the village as though 
he were determined not to look back. When he reached 
the stile he leaped over it as though he were a boy; 
and then he turned. For some seconds he stood looking 
at the young minister, and then, lifting his hat gravely, | 
he disappeared into the lane. 

Michael did not return to his lodgings for hours. Hea 
felt as though he could not breathe within the four walls” 
of a room. 

Presently facts began to shape themselves Bees hig 
mind. He realised that he.now knew all that for years 
he had desired to know. The secret of his birth was a 
secret no longer—at least, to him, But it must be kept 
a secret from the world. He would tell no one—not 
even Martha—the truth. She had known him as an _ 
orphan, and as such she must always know him. Nothing _ 
must be told to the world. The people of St. Breock, — 
amongst whom his mother had lived for years, must 
never hear the story of his mother’s life. No, nothing — 
must be altered. He would act as though nothing had * 
happened. Presently he would pass his examination, ‘ 
and enter what Methodists called “full connexion,” and 
then he would marry Martha Carkeek. 

At least he was able to think of it philosophically 
now. His heart became dull and heavy as he realised 
its meaning; but it was- his duty; no more faithful | 
or loving weman ever existed than she. 4 

He had fought it all out befere he returned to his 
lodgings. The revélations ef the day must make no 
difference. For the sake of his mother’s good name, | 
her secret must reenain buried. As for his father, he 
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|had no feelings towards him save scorn and contempt; 
)he could feel no filial affection, and he owed him nothing. 
“Who he. was, or where he lived, he did not care. He 
‘was a bad man, and he would avoid him, 

After this the days passed uneventfully. In August 
'he spent two weeks at St. Breock Manor. It seemed to 
‘him that Martha Carkeek grew more matronly each day. 
|He looked young and boyish for his years, while she 
‘looked old for hers. No wonder, as people watched them 
together, and saw how much younger the boyish-looking 
youth looked than the stout, placid, and homely woman, 
that they said it was like May marrying October. He 
was twenty-four, and did not look more than twenty 
_ two, while she was thirty-six and looked forty. And yet 

there could be no doubt that she loved him. Indeed, 
her manner.towards him was the manner of a mother 
whose great joy it was to give loving care to a delicate 
youth. 

“He might be marryin’ his mawther,” said Mary Brag, 
who stood at the door of Jack’s smithy and watched the 
two as they walked through the village. “Not but what 
it'll be good for un. Those young praichers ‘do want 
zumbody to look arter ’em.’ 

“Owld thee gab, Mary,” said Jack. 

“T shaan’t owld my gab for you nor nobody else, 
Jack,” replied Mary. “Besides, why shud I owld “ay 

ab?” 
4 *Cause you do never spaik wethout zayin’ zummin’ 
silly.” 

“Well, ed’n et a good thing fer young praichers, to 
"ave zumbody to take care ov 'em? ” 

“Better ef ’ee wud skat et off, and take care_.of ’isself,” 
said Jack. 

/-. “And braik the poor maid’s ’eart. Oa you be a 
boobah !” 

“Wimmen’s ’earts doan’t break,” replied Jack; “they - 

be too tuff.” 

“Come now, Jack, said Ellic Bone, “you be gittin’ 

Zard, as you be gittin’ ould.” i 

“J bean’t,’ said Jack.. “I be gittin’ soft.” And he 
“stood watching Michael and Martha until they were out 
of sight. 

The next day, as Michael was walking through the 
village alone, Jack called to him. 

“Come in ’ere, Maaster Michael,” he said. 

Michael came, and sat down on the stool near the 
forge, where he had sat often as a boy. 
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“T do mind ’ee comin’ in ’ere years agone,” | 
Jack. a ies peat) = 
“Yes,” said Michael; “you were always very go 
to me. When you were hard on other boys you we: 
kind to me. Why was it?” aoe 
“Dunnaw,” said Jack, shaking his head. “I reck 
twas ’cause of yer mawther. I could zee that you 
the apple of ’er eye, so to spaik. When be ’ee go 
to git married, then, Maaster Michael?” 3 : 
“Tn another year. 1 shall be in full connexion then 
“T s’poase you be purtly lookin’ forward to et?” 
Michael tried to laugh gaily. S 
“Maaster Michael,’ went on Jack, “I was stannin’ 
that thickey theer winder, when I seed you an’ yer mawth 
come ’long. ’Tes morn twenty ’ear gone now; but 
it do oal come back to me. I war forty then; 
be more’n sixty now. I ded wonder bout et, I ded. 
I’ve watched ’ee, as you may zay, oal thaise ’ears, an 
T’ve thought and thought and thought. When I w 
tould ’ow that you wos goin’ to marry Miss Martha, 
I veeled oal queer and I wondered. Not but what she’s 
a nice young wumman as ever wos, but I zed, ‘’Ee’s 
onnly a cheeld, and she’s a wamman.’ When ‘ee do git 
oulder, ’ee’ll zee zumbody else, and wot then?” 
Jack looked keenly at Michael, who kept his ey 
on the ground. ae 
“Love es a curyus thing, Maaster Trevail; *tes fer 
sure. Zum people do laugh at et, but oal the zaame 
it do laugh at we in the long run. And this I’ve vound, 
ef you doan’t luv a wumman, married life es a ell. ’Tes, 
fer sure. Look ’ere, zum do marry fer wawn thing, zum. 
do marry fer another, but ef you doan’t marry fer Tuv,s 
you’d better ’ang yerself than git married.” 
Jack was silent for a few seconds, and then wen 


“People do_zay that Mary and me doan’t git on 
very well. Well, ’oo’s fault es et? I do think ’tes "eras 
and she do think ’tes mine. Well, as I do git oulder, 
I do zee that ’tes the fault of wawn as much as tothe 
When I do zee she, I do veel ugly; when she do zee 
me, she do veel ugly. And there ’tes. ’Tes the marriag 
knot what do maake ail the deffer’nce, cos ’tes a Tivin 
knot. But why es et at the bottom? Ill tell ’ee, Maaste: 
I loved a maid once. Never mind who nor when, bu 
I ded. We wos goin’ to be married, we wos, and the . 
we ’ad a deffer’nce. ’Twad’n nothin? to spaik of, but 
there ‘twas. And we skat et off. She to yex me walk 
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) out weth another chap, and then I, vexed as could be, 
| married Mary. And ’t ‘ave been ’ell, Maaster. W’y? 
| *Cos there ed’n love. Well, et may be wawn thing, and 
may be another, but ef ther ed’n love, married life es 
Zell. W’y, Maaster, w’y? 'Cos I be allays thinkin’ of the 
maid I ded luv, tha’s w’y. There now, go way now, 
}do ’ee; caan’t 'ee zee ’ow bizzy I be?” And Jack began 
to blow the bellows angrily. } 
Michael thought a great deal of what Jack had said 
but it made no difference. He felt it to be his duty to 
marry Martha, and there was an end of it. 

During the last year of his probation two events took 

place. One was that Michael took his Master of Arts 
| degree, and the second was the publication of his book. 
| He found a great deal of trouble in getting a publisher 
for this his first literary attempt. The truth was that 
publishers, while admitting that it was a work of con- | 
siderable ability, objected to its form. It was not a 
novel, nor an autobiography, nor a treatise, but a mixture 
of all three. And so it was returned to Michael again 
and again, sometimes with a mere printed form of thanks, 
and again with a personal letter of regret. At Jength, 
however, a publisher, who admired the thing greatly, 
determined to risk publishing it, and, while offering 
Michael only comparatively small royalty, promised tc 
do his best to make the work a success. 

It was published in the spring of the year in which 
Michael came into full connexion, and suddenly sprung 
into popularity. It was true that it did not attract the 
ordinary novel reader, but it claimed the attention of the 
more literary public. It was discussed in clubs, and among 
lovers of books everywhere. The reason was that it struck 
a new note, it broke new ground. Michael did not walk 
in the conventional grooves, and the world felt that here 
was a writer who dared to think for himself. Perhaps, too, 
the absolute purity and freshness of the book appealed to 
the jaded reader. Be that as it may, Michael’s letter-bag 
became very heavy, and he-was much discussed in literary 
periodicals. 

All this made very little. difference to him in his circuit, 
however. Very few of the people knew that their young 
minister was hailed by critics as a writer who possessed 
a touch of gentus. 

Michael received many requests from publishers and 
editors for another book, while numerous letters reached 
bim asking him to allow himself to be interviewed. But, 
‘although 2 felt much flattered, he did not promise to 
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write another book, and he allowed himself to be inter- 
viewed only once. This one interview, however, 
destined to affect his future. It appeared in a period 
which is to be found in nearly €very important club a 
leading hotel in England, as well as in the homes of m 
of the leading families of the nation. The writer of t 
article came to St. Mabyn to see Michael. He was a m 
of no mean literary attainments himself, and was so mueh 
impressed by the young Cornishman that his article w 
more than usual laudatory. The result of it was th 
Michael was invited to literary banquets, while many 
flattering communications reached him. But Michael did 
not go to London. : a 
Of course, Martha Carkeek rejoiced beyond words. 
She sent Michael a letter full of loving congratulation, 
while Michael wrote back, saying that, in this as 1 
everything else, he owed everything to her. — 

Then it seemed as though the foundations of his li 
were shaken. One morning, when he had begun to ho 
that he would one day be able to banish Betty from h 
mind, a letter came from her. a 

“J have read the article in the » she wrote, “and | 
I have also read your book. I wonder if ever you think 
of poor Betty now you have become a great man? But I 
shall never think of you as great. I shall always think” 
of you as you were when you cut that lock-of hair fro q 
my forehead. Have you got that curl still? And if you” 
have, do you think you ought to keep it? I kept the 
scissors, but then I don’t count.” 3 

That was all. Many long months had passed away 
since he had received her note after going to London that 
Christmas Day, and he feared she had forgotten him, 
although he told himself that he hoped she had. He 
fancied her married to the man she had called “Uncle 
Bob,” and had perhaps told him of a certain young 
minister in Cornwall who once dared to make love to her. 
He had told himself, too, that he had mastered his love 
for her, and would be faithful, not only in deed, but i 
thought and desire, to the woman to whom he owed every- 
thing.. But when Betty’s letter came, he knew it was 
not so. 

He read it again and again, and as he read he felt a 
though he would give everything he possessed for a ki 
of love from Betty’s hps. That shining lock of hair, which 
he still treasured, in spite of everything, seemed of more 
value to him than all Martha Carkeek had given and done. 

Why could be not give up everything and -fily 
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not have written in such a fashion. Why could 


to the winds and 


artha’s happiness was in his keeping. 
“Have you got that curl still? And if you have, ip 
= you think you ought to keep it?” | 
+: a Yes, he had it! He held it in the palm of his hand 
t= and kissed it passionately. - 
: “JT must not keep it!’ he cried, presently. “I am 
_ .unfaithful to Martha by keeping it. I must send it back— 
- I will send it back—and I will write her a letter and tell 


~ her wwhy.” 


--' Then Michael sat down to eee what he felt in his 
heart of hearts would ‘be the destruction of his life’s 
Povpness: 


2 
as 


‘He was sure Betty was not nae or she 
he not, now that oe had come to him, cast every tine 


] rp But he knew he a not. Mastha loved him, and 
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“] AM writing you for the last time,” he wrote. “I would — 
not have done this but for your letter. And yet, I do not 
know—I am writing because I cannot help it. I send back 
the lock of hair; I ought to have sent it before, but it 
seemed to me that I could not part with it. The thought 
of it was like the probing of a wound. But you are nght. 
I, who am engaged to be married to another woman, and 
to whom I shall be married on the oth of August, have no 
right to keep such a love token. For it is a love token. 
{It is no use my trying to hide it from you. Ever since ~ 
I first saw you, I have loved you. I love you now. It . 
may be a sin to do so—probably it is—but I cannot help 
it. I have fought against it for years, in vain. I love 
you now, just as much as I did on that day in the woods 
when I cut that curl from your brow, Do you remember, 
Betty? And I kissed you, too, Every time I think of — 
it my conscience condemns me, and yet it was the most ~ 
blissful moment that a man ever knew. 
“Why am I writing like this now? I suppose it is 
because I am bidding you good-bye for ever, and because 
it does not seem so wrong to tell of my love now that I 
am abandoning it. Oh, Betty, if it could have been other- 
wise! If love were all! But it is not all. There is duty, 
and honour. I respect the woman J am to marry. She is 
good and pure and true. Besides, I owe her everything. 
But for her I could never have*been anything but a 
common miner. But for her I should never have seen you. 
And she has no thought of what I have in my heart. She 
has never dreamed that, in sickness and in health, in cloud 
and in sunshine, in life and in death, there is only one 
love enshrined in my heart—my love for you. Oh, if love 
were only allf Then I would abandon everything and 
fly to you. I would gladly give up all the world could 
offer to see you enly now and then, and to know that you 
thought of me with love. But it canaot be. Do you ever 
think of me, I wonder? Yes, or you would never have 
written me again. But did you ever give me a thought 
of love? No, I was only a means whereby you could 
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satisfy your love of mischief. And yet I was glad, even 
to be that. Will you ever think of me in the days to 
come? But I dare not think of that. I wonder whether, 
when we both grow old, and—and But what is the a 
use of foolish fancies? And so I send you back the lock Zh 
of hair, Betty. I, who have taught others to be honour- 
able, must do that which is right, even although my heart 
breaks. : 
, “You say you have read my book. Did you not read 
~the story of my love for you in it? For it is that, Betty, 
and it was written with my heart’s blood. Why did God 
allow me to give all my heart to you while my honour 
demands that I must drive you out of my life? I do not 
know. But I must do it. That is why, in writing this, I 
am sending the only thing by which I can remember you, 
save the picture of your beautiful face and laughing eyes, 
which will be engraved on my heart for ever and ever. ' 
“MICHAEL.” 


Ought Michael to have written this letter? Perhaps 
not; but please remember his story. To him it was a 
last good-bye; it was the burial of everything he held 
dear; it was like signing his own death warrant. 

Michael passed his examination for full connexion 
without difficulty. Many said he was brilliant, but more 
than one looked at him pityingly. The President of the 
Conference asked him searching questions about his health, 
and suggested that ke had been working too hard. But 
Michael assured aljl inquirers that he was perfectly well, 
and that for nearly four years he had never missed an 
appointment through ill-health. More than one congratu- 
lated him on taking his degree, and more on the book 
which had become the talk of the literary world; but it 
seemed to the young man so much mockery. 

“Are you engaged to be married, Mr. Trevail? ” asked 
the President, when the theological examination was over. 

There was nothing unusual in the question. It had 
been asked of all the other young ministers, and they had 
replied without hesitation, 

“Yes, sir,” he replied, feeling a great pain at his. 
heart. 

“What is the name of the lady? ” 

“Miss Martha Carkeek, sir.” 

“Ah, yes,” remarked the President, turning to some 
documents. “TJ see that you were engaged to her all the 
time you went to college. That is seven years ago.” 

es,” SIT.” 
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The President was regarded as somewhat of a wit, 
and often took occasion to try and maintain his reputation. | 


Moreover, he had more than once been accused of being 
3 


rather too free in his pleasantries with young men. 


“Seven years!” he said. “That was the time that 
Jacob served for Rachel, and then he had to be content — 


with Leah.” 


There was general laughter among the Committee of — 
Examinaticn at this, and only a very few noticed the. "1 


deathly pallor cn Michael’s face. 


“Still, he got Rachel in the end,” said a North Country a 


layman. 

vay, and a nice atic she led him,” said anothe: 
layman. 

Me Nay, but you are thinking of Rebecca and Tsaac,” 
remarked another. 

Michael felt his brain whirling. The attempt at 
humour, while very feeble and very obvious, tore at his 
heart strings, and he felt like getting up and rushing out 
of the room. 

~ But it was all over at length. He was welcomed as a 

fully accredited minister, and a day or so afterwards, in 
the présence of a great crowd of people, received the 
President's charge. 

Mrs, Carkeek and Martha had come all the way from 
Cornwall to the town, where the Conference was held, that 
they might see Michael ordained. Moreover, he was the 
distinguished man among the men of his year. 

He knew he ought to be happy, and he knew, too, that 
no man was more admired and envied than he. More 
than one joked him about marrying a rich wiie, while 
others hinted that, with the influence’ of his wife’s family 
and his own brilliant attainments, he would soon climb 
to the highest place in the denomination. But every word 
was like a sword thrust, and he was’ thankful beyond words 
to get back to St. Mabyn, where he had still three weeks 
to spend before his wedding-day. 

“Rt doan't zeem as though he’s goin’ to laive the 
circuit in disgrace,*ef ’ee ded come to et on a Friday,” 
remarked Mrs. Rosevear to Susan Jory. 

“No, et doan't zeem like et,” confessed Susan; “but I 
bean’t convinced. Ted’n right, even ef ‘ee es a pra icher. 
Friday ¢s a onlucky day, and I caan’t ’elp feelin’ that 
summin’ 71] ’appen to un. Ee may be in full connexion, 
twt ’eo ed’n married ’et, and ’ee ain’t a tooked ’is plaace 

as tae first praicher. Besides, I'd .hear that 'is young 
lunacy es ould enough ta be hes mavwther,” 
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Sass: “put she’s a lady of the manor, my deaar, and 
she’d belong to the gentry, and ’ ee’ ll be a reg’lar squire 
when th’ ould woman do die.” 

“Tss, I do know, and maybe I be wrong, but oal the 
saame | wudden baake a batch of bread on a 2 Waldage nor 
put a hen to set, much more come into a new circuit. 
‘Owsomever, et may be that the new fashened ways ’ave 
upset oal the good ould beliefs.” 

When MichsePs farewell meeting came, however, even 


_ Susan withdrew all objection. Everybody praised him, 


and everybody wished him well; so that instead of leaving 
the circuit in disgrace, he left it amid a clamour of 
applause. 

“Well,” said Susan, “I bean’t a superstitious woman, 
and the next hen that is cluck, T sh’ll just put ’er to set 
on a Friday, you see ef I doan’ Ht 

Before Michael went to St. Breock to be married, he 
heard that the house in which he spent his boyhood was 
empty and to be sold; and then, acting upon a ‘strange 
impulse, he bought it. He found himself in possession of 
a good deal of money on account of the sales of his book, 
and so he was able to become the possessor of the cottage, 
which had been made sacred to him by the fact that his 
mother had lived and died there. He had never sold the 
simp!e furniture that his mother had bought, and which 
had caused so much gossip when first he was brought to 
St. Breock. Mrs. Carkeek had stored it in one of the 
empty rooms of the Manor House, although she, not being 
a woman of much sentiment, had strongly advised him to 
get rid of it. 

Three days before the wedding-day, Martha received 
a letter from Michael asking her to have the furniture 
placed in the cottage, just as it had been when his mother 
was alive. The reason he gave for this was that he in- 
tended to sleep in the room of his boyhood the night before 
his wedding-day. 

“What a foolish thing to ask,” said Mrs. Carkeek, when 
Martha told her what he had written. “One might think 
that his mind was unhinged.” 

“Never mind, mother,” said Martha, “at shall be as 
he says.” 

“But what reason does he give for such a desire? ” 
asked Mrs. Catkeek. “It is morbid; it is unhealthy to 
have such fancies.” 

“YT knew there seems no reason for it,” said Martha, 
“but I shall do what he says.” 

And, sme she had the cottage thoroughly 
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“cleaned ; the few simple bits of furniture were taken there, 
and Martha saw to it’that everything was as nearly alike 


what it had been when his mother was alive as she could — 


make it. 

“It might seem as though he had never left ihre 
marked Martha to herself, when at length she was left 
alone in the cottage. “Yes, everything is the same as it 
was that night when—when-—-I told him that I loved him.” 


She blushed at the thought of it, and then a far-away ~ 


look came into her eyes. 

“No one thought what a great man he would Becomes 
she reflected; “but I knew. I felt it, and I did what some 
would condemn. But I wouid do it again. I loved him, 
and was sure he would love me; if I told him.” 


She sighed at the remembrance of it all. Why, sho 


could net understand. : 

“He seemed nearer to me then than he does now,” she 
mused, presently. ‘I don’t know why it is, but I never 
feel that I understand him now as I did then. I almost 
wish he had-not proved so clever; perhaps he would have 
depended more on me then.” : 

She went into the bedroom where Michael had slept 
-.as a boy. The bed stood wnere it had stood twenty years 


-before. She had seen to it that the sheets were well aired, 


even although she was sad at the thought of his desire. 

She stooped and kissed the pillow on which he would 
sleep. 

“Oh, Michael!” she said aloud, “I am neither young 
nor pretty, but I will be a good wife to you, and I will 
look after you as though you were a baby.” 

Tears started to her eyes as the thought flashed through 
her mind. Yes, there could be no doubt about it, Martha's 
love was of the maternal order. She sought to care for 
him and protect him as a boy, and she longed to care for 
him and protect him still. 

Michael had received no word of answer to the letter 
he had sent to Betty, neither had he heard anything further 
from Mr. Trevelyan. If the story were true, and he had 
given a report of their interview to his father, nothing 
had resulted from it. A year had passed since the day on 
which he had learned his mother’s secret, and he had 

eard nothing since. Sometimes he caught himself won- 
dering what his father had said when Mr. Trevelyan told 
him what had taken place, and more than once he had a 
strong desire to seek out his father, and learn the kind 
of man he really was. 

He arrived at St. Breock on’ Monday afternoon, the 
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seventh of August. Martha met him at. Truro with the 
pony and phaeton, and together they drove along the long 
miles of country lanes which lay between Truro and St. 
Breock. Jue a 
“At last, Michael!” cried Martha, when at length they 
had left Truro and had come into ithe lonely lanes, ie 
“Yes, Martha.” : ; : Aree : 
“It seems too good to be true,” she went on with tears: 
dimmed eyes. “All through these seven long years it has 
seemed as though I were waiting for what could never 
come to pass. And now ail the waiting is at an end._ 
Only the day after to-morrow, and we shall never part 
again.” . 
“Until one of us dies,” said Michael. BN 
“Oh, but we’ll not think of that!” she cried. “Only—+ 
Michael, you do look pale and thin. Are you sure you aré 
well? ” Dee 
“Quite well, thank you, Martha.” 
“You are sure? I never saw you look so pale. Have 
you been working very hard? ” aye or. 
“Ves,” replied Michael; “besides, I’ve had farewelf 
meetings at nearly all the chapels in the circuit, Then 
last night I preached to a tremendous crowd at St. Mabym, - 
The people couldn’t get into the building, so we had to 
go to a meadow close by. And it was very exhausting.” 
“Oh, but you’ll soon get stronger. For three, weeks 
you will have holiday, and I’ll see that you have food that 
you can eat. I expect that landlady of yours has never 
got you anything to tempt your appetite. But you don’t 
look happy, Michael—aren’t you? ” ~ e 
“Whatever put such a silly thought in your mind?” — 
asked Michael. “How can I help being happy? ” 
“Tf T can make you happy, you shall be,” cried Martha, — 
“Oh, V1l look after you! I won’t let anyone do anything 
for you. I shali know you are well cared for then.” 
He looked at her as she spoke. Doubtless the years 
had told upon her, even although she looked stout and 
! well and strong. A passing stranger would have judged 
her to be forty, while Michael still had the appearance 
of a boy. 
“Have you taken the furniture to the cottage ?» he asked. 
“Oh, ves,” replied Martha, “It looks just as it did 
when your mother was alive. But what a funny fancy’it 
isto sleep there to-morrow night.” end, 
“Is it?” asked Michael, with a far-away look in his 


eyes, ES ve 
“Why, yes. Whatever put it in your mind? ” 
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“T_T wanted—to—to—be just a child again,” he said. 
“T wanted to know-if mother would—would Bute 
don’t think you can understand, Martha.” eo. 
“No, perhaps I can’t,” -she said placidly. “And I 
have been careful that the sheets are aired. I’ve seen to it 
that the chapel is licensed, Michael, and Mr. Bridwelil, 
the superintendent minister, is coming to sleep at our 
house to-morrow night, so as to be in time for the weddirg. 
I also got a letter from the registrar to-day saying he 
would be at the chapel by half-past ten on Wednesday 
‘morning. ‘There’ll be a great crowd to see us married, 
Michael.” Z 

And so they talked. The woman was confident and 
serene, never realising that Michael had never slept a - 
wink during the previous night, and that he looked for- 
ward to his wedding-day with a great dread. 

When they arrived at the Manor House, tea was - 
arranged for them on the lawn, and then, as Michael sat 
down on-an arm-chair which Martha had insisted on his 
having, and looked out over the broad expanse of country, 

it seemed to him that he heard Betty calling to him. 

The thought made him nervous. He had written to her 
weeks before, and had received no reply. Why, then, 
should she seem so near to him now? 

“TY have no right to be for ever seeing Betty’s beauti- 
ful face, and laughing eyes,” he said to himself. “I 
ought not to think of her. She does not love me; she 
never did. She would be useless as a minister’s wife, 
and—and—it’s all wrong. And I owe Martha everything. 

All the same, I do wish she would not treat me as though 
I were a sick child.” 

Martha insisted on his going to bed early that night. 

He must rest, she said; and, seeing he had had so much 
excitement, late hours were bad for him. And Michael was 
glad to go. He wanted to be alone, he wanted to think. 

The next day he found that the village was in a state 

- of excitement. A wedding had never taken place at St. 
Breock. chapel, and thus the fact that Michael Trevail 
was to be married there was an event of wonderful im- 
portance. Gardeners from the Manor House had been 
taking plants and flowers in abundance; the little organ 
had been tuned, while an organist was coming from Truro 
to d& honour to the occasion. Mr. Page, the vicar of the 
parish, had accepted an invitation to assist at the wedding, 
while several ministers from the neighbouring circuits 
had promised to be present as guests. What wonder, then, 
that the villagers should be excited. 
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Of course, Martha was very busy. “Her w anes : 


had to be tried on, and the wedding breakfast had to be 
arranged. In her quiet way she was very happy. The 
dream of long years was being fulfilled at last. 

“T’m sure I don’t look very old,” she said, as she ex- 


“amined herself in the glass. “I wish I weren't quite so 


stout; but Michacl has never seemed to notice it. Oh, I 
will be a good wife to him. I’ll help him in his work, and 
-he shan’t have a care to worry him, if I can help it. I’m 
so glad I’ve plenty of money, and I’m sure he’ll be sur- 
prised when he sees my present of a pony and carriage. It 


will be such a comfort to him in going to the country | 


piaces in his new circuit.” 
- “Good night, Martha,” said Michael, at ten o’clock on 
the Tuesday night. “ey shan’t see you till to-morrow 
morning at the chapel.” 

“T wish you weren’t going to sleep at your mother’s 
old cottage,’ said Martha. “It seems like leaving me 
again.” 


“Only till the morning,” said Michael. “I> shall be ~~ 


sure to be in good time, and everything is ready, isn’t it?” 
“Ves, everything. Oh, Michael! I will be a good 
wife to you! ” 


“Tm sure you will,” said Michael. “And I will try — 


to be worthy of you, Martha ; I will, indeed.” 

“Worthy! Why 

“Ves, I know what you would say, Martha; but I’m not 
worthy of you. I owe you everything—everything. But 
-T’ll try and repay you. I’ll try and make it up to you.” 

“Make it up to me!” she cried. “There’s nothing to 
make up. My great‘ joy has been in trying to help you. 
Love me, that’s all I ask.” 

Poor Michael! That was what he could not do, and 
he condemned himself severely for failing in what he felt 
-was his duty. 

When he arrived at the cottage, he found that Martha 
had again been thoughtful for him. A reading-lamp had 
been _ placed on the table, and several books lay beside 
it. A dainty breakfast had been sent from the Manor 
House, his portmanteau had been taken to his bedroom, 
and his slippers had been placed by the arm-chair in which 
his mother used to sit. 

Oh, yes, he owed her everything—everything. But he 


| wand be worthy—he would be. On the morrow he would > 
' make his vow to live only for her. 


He sat in his mother’s chair, and Pi eenely he found 
himself oe his life over again. 
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“His mother seemed very near to him. Her voice came 
back to him with great distinctness, and when at length — 
he saw himself bidding her a last good-bye, it seemed to 
him as though he must be sixteen again—everything was | 
so real, so present. ; 

Still scene after scene passed before his mind. He 
saw Martha come into the cottage, and he realised the — 
strange joy he felt when she told him she loved him. — 
That was his awakening to manhood. How wonderful © 
it all seemed! The college days flashed by, and then he 
‘went to St. Mabyn. The first few weeks of his life there ~ 
passed away, and then Betty came! He saw her again © 
as she appeared before him then—saw the first flash — 
of her eyes—saw her shining locks, her rosebud lips. — 
' After that came the meetings, the terror and the black~ 
ness of the mine, the bliss of the kiss in the woods. ¥ 

Then suddenly all became blank! The pictures had — 
departed. He was alone in his mother’s cottage, and he — 
saw nothing. Outside the summer wind played with 
leaves and flowers, while bird and beast and man had © 
gone to rest. = 

How silent everything was! Not a sound anywhere, * 
save the sighing of the wind among the leaves, and — 
this was so gentle that it might be the rippling of dis- 
tant waters. 

He heard a sob! Whence it came he knew not; but 
he heard it plainly. He listened intently, but it was 
not repeated. He began to wonder whether it was all 
fancy, then his heart seemed torn from his bosom. 

“Oh, Michael! Oh, Michael! Don’t you Anow that 
I love you?” 

It was Betty’s voice. He would know it among ten — 
thousand voices. He tried to rise from his chair, but 
could not. He tried to answer but was unable. He 
struggled, and again struggled to move, in vain. Then 
a great darkness fell upon him. 

When he came to himself he was still sitting in his arm- 
chair. The lamp still burned, but its hight was dimmed _ 
by the sun’s rays which streamed in through the windows. 
He rose to his feef in a dazed kind of way. Strange 
noises were in his ears, but he heard the birds singing in 
the garden outside. 

“T’ve been asleep, that’s all,” he said. “But, oh! 
I heard her voice! I heard her voice!” 

He left the cottage and rushed to the sea. 

“A bathe will set me right,” he said as he threw : 
his clothes on a rock. x 
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An hour later he was back in the cottage again. He ~ 
8 s s : . sesso 
felt better, his mind was clear againz : 


He unpacked his portmanteau, and dressed himself for 


the wedding. He had set his watch by the church clock. 


He was very anxious to be in time. He forgot all about 


4 _ breaking his fast. 


At half-past ten he found his way to the chapel. 


Already the little place was nearly full. He went to | 


_the vestry behind the pulpit, and found the registrar 
waiting. 


“Beautiful morning for the wedding, sir,” said the. 


. registrar. But Michael did not hear him. 


People came and went. from the vestry, and Michael 
spoke to them, but he did not know what he said. Mr. 
Bridwell, the superintendent minister, and he had some 
conversation, but he could not have told you afterwards 


_ what had been said. 


“She’s here,” said the registrar at length; and Michael 


walked to the communion-rail and waited. A minute © 


later he saw Martha Carkeek, adorned for her wedding, 


walking down the aisle of the chapel, leaning on the 


arm of her mother’s brother. 


_- he time for the wedding had come! 
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CHAPTER XXVI 
THE WEDDING DAY 


MICHAEL’S mind became suddenly clear. Everything 


was outlined plainly. Martha came to his side with a- 


smile ‘upon her face. She had slept well, and had par- 
taken of a good breakfast. The morning was bright, 
and she was very happy. 


The chapel was filled to overflowing. Not a vacant 
seat was to be found anywhere. The minister stood 


behind the communion-rail, with his open book in his 


hands. Michael saw that Martha was standing by his — 


side, placid, serene, content. . 
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“Dear Brethren, we are met here together in the © 


sight of God to unite this man and woman in holy matri- 
mony, which is an honourable estate, instituted by God 
in the time of man’s innocency, signifying unto us x 


And so on to the end of the passage. 


Michael heard it all plainly, and he remembered the 


words well. He had read them himself many times, 
for he, as a popular minister, had often been called upon 
to officiate at weddings. : 

The voice of Mr. Bridwell was sonorous and impres- 
sive. Michael never realised before what a solemn service 
the marriage service was. He even felt himself shiver 
as the minister proceeded. 

“, . . And ought not therefore to be entered upon 
lightly or inadvisedly, but thoughtfully, reverenily, dis- 
creetly, and in the fear of God.” a Re 
Yes, that was right, and he was not entering upon 


iS lightly. He was performing the greatest duty of his 
ife. 


“Michael Trevail, walt thou have this woman to be 
thy lawful wedded wife, to live together after God’s own 


ordinances ... . Wilt thou love her, honour her... dad 3 


keep thee only unto her so long as ye both shall live?” 
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_ The minister emphasised the last words, and then 
waited for him to reply. There was a moment of intense 
silence in the little building. The people seemed to hold 
their breath in anticipation of the two words he would 
utter. 

He opened his mouth to speak, and then he felt as 
though the cold hand of death were placed upon him. 
He heard a low sobbing gasp, as if someone were 
trying to suppress a cry of agony, and for a moment 
he lifted his head that he might see whence the sound 
came. 

There, within five yards of him, he saw the face of 
Mr. Trevelyan and just behind him was Betty! i 

Her face was drawn with pain; she was as pale as 
death, while in her eyes was an expression that seemed 
to tear his heart in twain. 

The minister waited for his response: the first two 
words he had to utter in the service which would bind 
him to Martha for ever. He struggled to articulate them, 
and then, as if by some powerful magnet, his eyes were 
again drawn to the place where Betty was. Yes, it 
was Betty. Betty. come to his marriage with another! 

He felt that his senses were leaving him, but he 
must go.through the service. No one in the chapel had 
noticed anything im particular; all were too intent in 
watching the youth and the woman at the marriage 
altar. 

ee | ” He tried again to utter the word “will,” but 
it refused to come. It seemed as though everything were 
floating in mid-air; then, as it appeared to him, every- 
thing became darker and darker. He was falling into 
some dark unfathomable chasm. 

“]___””_ He tried again to enunciate the word, but 
in vain. Then the word “Betty! ” passed his lips, and 
he fell unconscious to the floor. 

The little chapel became a scene of consternation, 
almost panic. Many tried to rush forward that they 
might render help. 

“Air! air!” cried someone. “Let him have air!” 

“T think he had better be taken into the graveyard 
behind the chapel,” said the minister. “Our friend has 
fainted. Deubtless he will be all right in a few minutes. 
Please keep your seats.” 

Among others who came forward was Mr. Trevelyan. 

“One of you take his feet,’ he said, in a tone of 
command. “Two of us can carry him.” 

_ He placed his strong muscular hands under Michael’s 
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armpits, and another having taken his feet, they carried _ 


him through the vestry into the little graveyard. 


“Tf there is a doctor in the place, let him come with ~ 


us,” said Mr. Trevelyan again. S 
Beyond a low whispering, all was hushed and silent. 

It seemed to these people as though the angel of death 

had come and forbidden speech. 
Martha Carkeek and her mother had followed Mr. 


Trevelyan into the graveyard. Martha was doubtless & 


much wrought upon, but she appeared cool and capable. 

“Is he fainting, Dr. Matthews?” said Martha. “It’s 
only fainting—theg is all—tell me—that is all?” 

“J think that ds all,” said the doctor quietly. _ : 

Martha knelt by his side. Her bridal dress was stained 
by the grass as she knelt. 

“Michael, my darling, speak to me! It is Martha!” 
she said. But she might as well have spoken to a corpse. 
“This wedding won’t be proceeded with to-day!” 

The words were spoken in a clear incisive voice by 
Mr. Trevelyan. . ‘ 

“It is only a fainting fit,’ said Mrs. Carkeek; “he 
will soon be all right. Don’t be frightened, Martha.” 

“But he does not move. He does not seem to breathe. 
See how white he is!” sobbed Martha. 

“T tell you, he will not be married to-day.” 

Again at was Mr. Trevelyan who spoke, and more 
than one turned to look at him, wondering who this 
aristocratic-looking man might be whe spoke in such 
tones of authority. 

“Do you think it wise, sir, to frighten the lady?” 
asked the doctor. \ : 

“T say it because it is best for her to know. I think, 
too, that someone ought to tell the peopie to disperse.” 

“Are you a doctor?” 

“No; but I have seen this kind of thing before. 
If all my experience is not false, he will be ill for many 
a long day.” een 
; The doctor placed his hand on Michael’s pulse; he 
put his ear over his heart. 

“Am I not right?” asked Mr. Trevelyan. 

“T happen to have some stimulants in my bag,” replied 
the doctor. “And the bag is in my carriage at the chapel 
door. I have sent for it. Ah, here it comes! ” 

Dr. Matthews took a stethoscope and two or three 
small phials from his bag, looking very grave as he 


did so. A few minutes later he shook his head like a | : 


man in doubt. 
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“His condition is very critical,” he said. 

“But he is not going to die—is he, doctor?” cried 
Martha. “Tell me that, doctor.” 5 

“T hope not, Miss Carkeek, » replied the doctor, “but 
I think it right for you to know that he is very ill— 
so il] that it will be utterly a Sea ak for the wed 
ceremony to proceed.” 
~ “But he seemed all right when he left me last night, 2 
cried Martha. 

“The wedding cannot proceed,” said the doctor, “and | 
he should be taken from here at once. He must be taken 
to bed immediately.” 

“Yes,” cried Martha; “he must be taken back to the 
Manor House. No one must nurse him but I. I have the 
right,” she added defiantly. 

“There, there, he is opening his eyes! Michael, you 
are better, aren’t you? Don’t you know me? It is 
Martha! ” 

But Michael did not seem to notice. There was a vacant 
stare in his eyes, and. his face was as the face of a 
dead man. 

By this time several people had found their way from 
the chapel into the graveyard. Among others was the 
minister. 

“Will all of you kindly leave at once,” said Mr. 
Trevelyan peremptorily. ‘You cannot do good, and you 
will only be in the way. By the way,” he added, turning 
_to the minister, “will you tell the people to disperse, as 
-there will be no wedding to-day.” 

“Who are you, and who gave you authority to make 
these statements? ” asked the minister. 

“T am Lord Trewinion, and Michael Trevail is my 
son,” he answered quietly, but in tones so clear and 
distinct that everyone heard. 

Had a thunderbolt fallen in their. midst the people. 
could not have received a greater shock. They were 
struck dumb with surprise, and looked at one another in 
a kind of foolish, helpless way. Even Martha Carkeek 
seemed for a moment to forget the illness of her affianced 
husband in her consternation at ‘the news. 

“Mrs. Constance Trevail, who hived in this village ~ 
for years, was my wife,” he went on. “I was Captain 
Trevail at the time, and was abroad. JI think that is 
all I need say, except that Michael Trevail is my son, 
and that therefore I have the right to loek after bim.” 

- A few minutes after the little chapel was empty. 
The people were standing in groups im the lanes dis- 
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cussing the situation.” All other happenings were as 
child’s play to this.. 

Me “Ded’n I tell ’ee?” cried Mary Brag to one group. 
of people after another—“ded’n I tell "ee when she 

-comed ’ere, and all ov ’ee looked top ’er as a common 
ordinary wumman, that she was a great laady ¢ Ded’n- 
I tell ’ee? Oo’s right now, then? Ded’n I tell ’ee that 
I ’ad’n livéd in a lawyer's ’ouse for nothin’?” — 

“Why, you zed she was a thief, and brought Blewitt 
to taake ’er up,” cried Jennifer Roberts. 

“Oa; wot a liard yur be, Jennifer, and you a perfessin’ 
Christian an’ all. Why, I’ve knawed ’bout ’er oal thaise 
?ears, for I was the onnly wawn that she ever tooked 
into ’er confidence. But I wudden tell nothin’, not 
I. Now you c’n zee whether I be a wumman that c’n 
kip a saicret.” 

But while the people talked excitedly, Michael lay 
like one dead in the little graveyard. It is true he had 
once opened his eyes, but only to close them ase 
_ again. 

Presently the stimulants which the doctor gave him 
began to have their effect. A faint tinge of colour came 
into his cheeks, and his eyelids began to quiver. 

“He’s coming to,” cried Martha. “Don’t you see? 
He’s coming to!” 

“Take me home, Betty!” he said wearily. 

“Yes,” cried Martha, to whom the last word was mean- 
ingless. “We'll take you back to the Manor House, 
Michael.” ; 


“Betty! Betty!” murmured Michael. : ee 


“His mind is wandering,” -cried Martha: “What is 
he saying?” 

The doctor lifted him into a half-sitting position. 

“‘T saw Betty,’’ said Michael dreamily. “I am sure 
I saw Betty—where is she?” 

But no one answered. 

“T expect he’s thinking he’s back at St. Mabyn,” said 
Martha. “ Perhaps Betty is the name of the servant who 
waited on him.” 

“Take me home,” went on Michael. “Take me to 
the room where my mother died.” 

“No, no!” cried Martha Carkeek. “Not there. He 
can’t be properly looked after there.” 

But here again Lord Trewinion interposed. 

“Tt will be better for him to go to the cottage,” he 


said. “It is close by, and the Manor House is more than ~ 


a mile away. You think so, don’t you, doctor?” 
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< “Tam ‘afraid that is best,” said the doctor, almost 


_apologetically. 
“Then ‘let us move him at once,” said Lord Frewinion. 
“Of course, Doctor Matthews,’ he went on, “you will 


see that he has the very best attention, and I doubt 


not but you will be agreeable to act in conjunction with 
my own doctor, for whom I will telegraph-immediately.” 
“TJ think I can stand up,” said Michael. He still 


seemed to be dazed, but his mind was evidently clearer. 


“Ts that you, Martha ? ” 
“Yes, yes, Michael. You are better. It’$ all right.” 
Michael looked around him. 


“Where am I?” he asked. “This is a graveyard. - 


And where’s Betty? I saw Betty!’ 

Evidently memory began to work as he uttered the 
name. A look of intelligence came into his eyes, and 
he appeared to notice that Martha was in her bridal 
attire.. 

“Are we—we partied2* he gasped. 

“No,” said Lord Trewinion. “You are not. married.” 

“Mr. Trevelyan!” cried Michael. “What are you 
doing here?” 

“What does all this mee » cried Martha piteously. 
“T—am I can’t understand. Who is Betty? And 
how do I know that you who call yourself Lord Tre- 
winion are his father? You have no right to take him 
from me. We should have been married before now if 
he had not been taken ill.” 

“Yord Trewinion! My father!’ gasped Michael. 

“Yes,” he answered quietly. “I am Lord Trewinion, 
and you are my son. I shall have a long story to tell 
you as soon as you are strong enough. Your mother 
was my wife—my true and lawful wife.” 

Michael looked at him aghast. His mind seemed to 
be trying to grasp the situation. 

“Betty!” he murmured; and then he closed his eyes 
again. 

“JT do not know how much truth there is in your 
statement, sir,” said Dr. Matthews, “but it was madness 
to speak of it at such a moment. You can see what 
effect it has had upon him. He must be taken to the 
cottage at once, and I forbid anyone to say anything 
further about such matters as these.” 

Presently Michael lay in the little room where his 
mother died, while Martha sat by his side. Since the 
man calling himself Lord Trewinion had declared that he 
was Michael’s father the young man had. not returned 
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to consciousness. He lay pale and still, while Martha 
watched him with haggard face and yearning eyes. On 
the other side of the bed was the docter. Lord Tre-_ 
winion had gone to make arrangements for the coming of 
another doctor, and for nurses from a distant town. — . 

Hours passed away and still Martha did not move. She 
sat there in her bridal dress, and nothing would induce | 
her. to change it. 

‘Tell me what you think, Dr. Matthews,’’ she aid 
again and again. But the doctor shook his head, anda 
was silent, 

Towards evening the other doctor came, accompanied _ ‘ 
by Lord Trewinion. The former nodded to Dr. Matthews. : 

“T am Dr. Palgrave, from Plymouth.” : 

Dr. Matthews bowed. Dr. Palgrave was the most 
eminent dqctor in the west of England. r 

“T have come at the request of Lord Trewinion,” he! : 
went on. “He has told me everything that has happened 3 
in relation to his son. Still, I would like five minutes 2 
with you alone.” x 

They went into the other bedroom, and in a few © 
minutes returned, rd 

“Your son has had some great nervous shock, Lord — 
Trewinion,” he said later. “He has evidently been passing — 
through a period of great strain, and this has been — 
followed by some shock, a shock which makes his case — 
very critical.” : 

“What do you fear?” asked Lord Trewinion. 

“Brain fever,” was the reply. 

“That need not be fatal, It must not be fatal.” 

The words came sharp and clear, like pistol shots. 

“Tt depends whether he has sufficient stamina to carry — 
him through it,” said Dr. Palgrave solemnly. 

“He is my son. He must stand it.” 

The man spoke in a tone of authority, as though at 
his will death could be defied. : 
A silence fell on the room, which was broken by 
sounds underneath. = 

“T tell you, I must know how he is. I must, I will — 
know what the doctors say.” : 
The words seemed to wake Michael from the cee \ 
like stupor into which he had fallen. 3 
“That’s Betty!” he cried. “Betty! Betty?” 
Dr. Palgrave looked at Martha Carkeek and then at — 
Lord Trewinion. a 
“J think I will go downstairs a moment,” said he; — 
and, suiting the action to the word, he left the room. 
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__ When he entered the room beneath he saw a beautiful. 

girl standing before Mrs. Carkeek. It was Betty. Her. 

tace was deathly pale, in her eyes was a look of mad- 
ness. 

“What is he to you? Why do you wish to know?” 
asked Mrs. Carkeek. 

“He is nothing to me, but I must know.” 

“You were at the wedding this morning. He looked 
at you before he fell down. Who are you? I am Miss 
Carkeek’s mother—tell me, has Michael Trevail deceived 
.you? Has he ever done you wrong?” 

“Oh, no, never~never! I have no right to be here, 
_but I must know about him. Is he better?” 

“What do you know about him? What is he to you?” — 

“Nothing; only he saved my life once. I was down 
in the mine at St. Mabyn—I and Miss Bolitho. He 

- came down and saved my life. I must know how he is. 
-Can’t you see?” 

Dr. Palgrave was a man of great penetration. He 
had said that Michael had received a great shock, but 
he could discover nothing to verify his statement. He 

had noticed. Martha Carkeek in her bridal dress, and 
had seen that she looked many years older than Michael. 

Vhen he saw Betty, and heard her replies to Mrs. Car-- 
keek, he began to draw conclusions. 

“J am Dr. Palgrave, from Plymouth,” he said. “If 
you will come into this little room here, I can perhaps 
tell you what you want to know.” 

With wild and wondering eyes Betty followed him into 
the little room where Michael had spent so many hours 
as a boy, and where he had first learnt to read the songs: 
of Homer in their original tongue. The doctor asked 
Betty many. searching questions, questions which Betty 
did not answer. Nevertheless, at the end of ten minutes, 

Dr. Palgrave had no doubt about the meaning of Michael 
~Trevail’s illness. : 

. Meanwhile Michael’s stupor had passed away, and he 
talked incessantly. He spoke about St. Mabyn, about the 
people there, he described the accident at the mine, while 
intermingled with all his wandering speech was the word 
‘Betty... 

During the whole of the night Martha would not 
jeave him. Both the doctor and her mother tried to 
persuade her to return to the Manor House, but she would 
not go. She sat awake through the whole night listening 
to Michael’s wild, incoherent speech. The doctor, who 
was with her a great deal of the time, and a nurse who 
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had come from a Plymouth hospital, could make nothing 
of his mind’s wanderings. But Martha, with drawn, 
haggard face, and’ a look of terror in her eyes, listened — 
like one fascinated. 7 

“Oh, yes, I must do my duty,’? he murmured again ~ 
and again. “Duty is everything. Love is nothing. Why, — 
I owe her everything. And I sent it back, too. It broke 
my heart. It was so shining and beautiful. I cut it | 
off with the scissors. She never sent them back. Why | 
did she keep them? Of course, she cares nothing for me. — 
How could she? She was laughing at me all the time. ; 
That was why she came to the wedding. And Martha” 
and I will.be very happy. Duty is everything, and love © 
is nothing. That is why I said I would be faithful, no — 
matter what happened. Oh, the fight, the fight! But I ; 
conquered. And Martha is so good, so loving. I wonder |, 
why God ordered things so? And Yet up there by Hyde ; 
Park, I thought—no, I didn’t think. And it was best that 
she should not know. And, really, she looked very nice.” 

And so on and so on. The sentences were discon- 
nected, and sometimes minutes elapsed between them. . 
But Martha seemed to be piecing them together. 

“Will he live?” she asked when Dr. Palgrave called 
the next morning. 

“I trust so,” said the doctor. ‘ He seems a little quieter 
now.” 

“JT think I will go home,” said Martha quietly. “I 
—I think I need rest.” 

“T am sure you do. And the nurses can do every- 
thing.” s 

“Mother,” said Martha, when she reached home, 
“was that young lady about whom you spoke to me so 
very beautiful? ” 

“Yes, very beautiful.” 

“And she left after Dr. Palgrave spoke to her? ” 

SOV es 22 

“Where did she go?” 

“T don’t know. I expect to Truro. She had a beauti- 
ful carriage. There seems something strange about her, 
doesn’t there? She said Michael had saved her life in the 
mine, But beyond that she knew nothing about him.” 

“Will she come again, I wonder? ” 

“TI don’t know. I should think not. Perhaps, after 
all, seeing that Michael saved her life, it is natural that 
she should be anxious to know how he was.”? r. 

Ba the afternoon Martha sat by Michael’s bedside 
again. e scarcely spoke to the nurse, but sat listening 
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to Michael’s incoherent and wandering Specoh In her 
Se was a hard, cold look. 

For days Michael Trevail remained unconsciou: is 
during which time Lord Trewinion spent much time in the 
sick-room. Martha Carkeek also came to the bedside each © 
morning, and sat with him most of each day.. 

On the third day the doctor seemed to be more cheerful 
about his patient. ‘ 

“He will get better,” said Martha, with the same hard, 
stony look in “her eyes. 

“J hope he will, Miss Carkeek.” . 

“He will,” she answered. “I know he will get better. ae 
And he is mine—mine. You understand that?” : 

“J quite understand,’ replied the doctor. 

But her mother did not understand her daughter’s, — 
strange behaviour, and when at length she told her mother — 
that she intended going to St. Mabyns she pi 
sharply. 

he Ra a Martha went, - eee 


a 
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WHEN Martha Carkeek ‘returned from St. Mabyn, her 
mother became very anxious. She could not understand 
the hard look in her daughter’s eyes, nor the expression- 
_ less tones of her voice. She saw, too, that she no longer 
looked almost florid in her healthiness, but was pale and 
haggard. 

“The doctor says that Michael is no longer in im- 
“mediate danger,” said Mrs. Carkeek. “The fever has 
abated a little.” 

“Does he continue to rave?” said Martha. - 

“He talks a great deal, but there is no sense in it. 
Who would have thought he was the son of a lord? ” 

“Has that girl been since? ” : 

* Not that I know of. I hear she’s staying at the 
Retallicks, over at Bissick. Why have you been to St. 
Mabyn, Martha? Has he been unfaithful to you? ” 

“No,” said Martha. 

“He still keeps talking about Betty,” said Mrs. Carkeek, 
“but no one can make any sense of it. I was there only 
this morning, and I heard him say that he must marry 
Martha, whatever happened.” 

But Martha made no reply to this. She had been to St. 
Mabyn, and had asked many questions, but she had ob- 
tained no information among the villagers that explained 
the great tragedy of her life. The people of St. Mabyn 
had declared that Michael had never been a young man 
who sought the society of girls. 


“Ee never spoke to a maid, for oal Jim Boundy may ~ 


zay, oal the time ’ee was ’ere,” affirmed Mrs Rosevear. 
“'Tes true a young woman comed ’ere laate one night 
after I was gone to bed, but tha’s years agone, and she’ve 
never been since.” 

This led to Mrs. Rosevear giving a long account of 
Michael’s popularity in the St. Mabyn circuit, but Martha 
could glean nothing definite from her. The story about 


Jim Boundy, however, struck her as significant, and she — 


sought out that gentleman. At-first he was very taciturn 
and reserved, but at length Jim, after Martha had 
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promised never to tell what he should tell her, related what. ne 
he had seen in Besowsa Woods. : 


“But she left the week arter, and ’as never been Be on 


since,” said Jim. “But she was a beauty, and no mistake. 


As I tould un, I would go to the end of the world fora 


maid like that. But ’ee ded’n:- I s’poase ’ee kipt true to 
the maid he nearly married down to St. Breock who, from 
oal I c’n ’ear, es a middle-aged woman just Tike yerself,. 
Do ’ee know anything about that there St. Breock woman, 
then, mum? Aw.dear, dear, Maaster Trevail . was .the 


finest chap I ever seed, and ’tes ter’ble to ’ear ov un 


lying at the point of death, like we d’ ’ear ’ee es.” 

Martha also called at Bolitho Hall, but the family was 
not at home, so she learnt nothing there, Nevertheless, 
when she returned to St. Breock, she became a mystery, 
to her mother. 

“Tf I could only see her,” Martha said again and again 
to herself. “But what if I did ? He’s mine—mine!' No 
one but I have a right to him.” 

, Meantime Michael lay fighting with death. Some- 

times the doctors, seemed to have hope, and again they 
shook-their heads gravely. Martha was constantly at his 
side, but she never called him endearing names. Indeed, 
the villagers said that “Miss Ma’tha ’ad become a soured 
ould wumman since the weddin’.” 

Lord Trewinion became a familiar figure at St. Breock. 
Outwardly he was cold and haughty to the villagers, 
although the nurses noted that his eyes, became moist 
and his voice trembled when he came. to his son’s 
bedside, 

Three weeks passed away. The Conference had been 
obliged to send another minister to the circuit where it had 
been expected that Michael would have brought his newly- 
wedded wife, while the doctors hinted that, even if he 
should recover, it was doubtful if ever he would be a 
strong man. 

“Tf he recovers, he will not continue a Methodist 
minister, » said Lord Trewinion. ‘Remember, he’s my 
son.’ 
“T doubt whether he’ mM ever be strong enough for such 
work again,” said the doctor. 

At length, however, the fever left him, and Michael’s 
consciousness and reason came back to him again ; but he 
was as weak as a newly-born child. He Jay in the little 
room where his mother died without scarcely a movement, 
and almost without a word. He seemed to be quite aware 
that Lord Trewinion was his father, and that he was his 
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i Jawful heir, but he took no interest: The only one in 
_ whom he showed interest was Martha Carkeek. 
“JT think I am better,” he whispered to her one day. 
“Tt is very hard on you,. "Martha. Forgive me, w ill you? 4 
— 4] It was not my fault.” 


But even this so exhausted him that the doctors gave 3 
orders that no one must for the present try to obtain ~ 
speech with him. 

see ite will live, won’t he?” asked Martha of Dr. Pal- 
_ grave, who had come from Plymouth to see him. 
; “T don’t know,” said Dr. Palgrave. 
~ “But why? The fever has gone.” 
“Does he want to live? ” suggested the doctor. 
It was about this time that Martha ordered the phaeton, 
-and drove to the house of Sir John Retallick, at Bissick. 

She had barely entered the park gates, when she saw 
a young girl walking towards her. Immediately she 
stopped her pony. 

“You are Betty,” she said ; and she stepped from the 
carriage as she spoke. 5 

The girl stood still, like one stunned. 

“You know me,” said Martha. ‘Iam Martha Carkeek. 
I was to have been married to Michael Trevail. You were 
in the chapel. He cried out when he saw you, and fell 
down like one dead. He has been ill ever since.” 

“But—but he’s better!» gasped the girl. “Tell me— 
he’s better? Say he’s better? ” 

“Ah!” said Martha quietly; “I see I am right. He 
loves you. Tell me about it.” 

Betty had been stunned by Martha’s sudden appearance 
and her salutation. But she recovered herself almost 


immediately. 
“Your sorrew has been too much for you,” said Betty; E 
“you do not know what you are saying.” E 
The two women stood facing each other. The one in 3 


the glory of her girlhood, fascinating in her beauty, 
with pride and defiance flashing from her eyes; the other a 
plain and homely, a good woman without imagination, a 
and yet who loved with a great love. 3 

“T do know what I am saying,” said Martha. “You 
are the woman who has come between me and the man I 


love, and by your beauty and—and youth, you have won : 
him from me. W hy could you not have left him to me? ” = 
“How dare you?” said Betty. : 


“He's dying for you,” went on Martha. “If you had ¥ 
not come to the wedding, all would have been well. But s 
he saw you, and then the thought that he was marrying 4 
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: me, and losing you, struck him down. I have thought it 
all over, and I know it’s true. Why should he love you? 


You could not help him in his work. You are not a 
woman of God; you are a woman of fashion. _Why did you 
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come between us? It’s you who have killed him, not I!” 


“But he’s not dead—tell me that? ” cried Betty... 


“The doctors give no hope,” replied Martha, in “the. 
same toneless voice. ‘“ They say he does not want to live, | 


_I know why. He doesn’t care one bit about being the son 
of a lord; all he cares for is you. And he can’t have 
you! He’s mine—mine! Do you hear? That’s why he 
doesn’t get better. I’ve read his book—the book that’s 
made him so much talked about—and' I can see what it 
means. It’s all you—you! And you could never look 


after nim as I could. You could not help him as I could.. 
~You’ve nothing but beauty and your fashionable ways. 


And I don’t believe you love him. Do you? Tell me 
what he said when he rescued you from the mine. And did 
he kiss you in the Besowsa Woods as the man Jim Boundy 
said? ” ; 

The colour came into Betty’s face, and the light flashed 
into her eyes as Martha spoke. Had Laura Bolitho seen 
her, she would have said she had become like the old 
Betty, the Betty who could be a tragedy queen and a 
laughing child at the same moment. 

But she did not speak, and the light which shone from 
her eyes made Martha Carkeek wonder. 

“T tell you, you know nothing of duty,” went on 


Martha, “nor nothing about love. You are just a giddy- 


pated child.” : d 

“And, pray, what do you know of duty or of love?” 
asked Betty. 

“T’m willing to give my life for him,’ replied Martha. 

“Ts it for him or for yourself?” retorted Betty. ‘Did 
you ever try to understand his heart? You say he does 
not love you, and yet you would hold him to you because 
of the promises he made before he knew his heart, and 
because you helped him with your money. If you loved 
him, you would not let him die, because he is deter- 
mined at all hazards to be true to his honour.” 

“What! give him up to you!” cried Martha. 

“Tf what you say is true, I gave him up to you,” 
cried Betty. “I let him sacrifice his love that he might 
be true to his honour. Are you willing to release him of 
his duty that he may be true to his love?” 

“Never!” cried Martha. 

“Then what is your love worth?” sneered Betty. 
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“But Tve waited foe him long years,” cried Martha. 
“No mother would watch over him and care for him 
and tend him. as I would.” 

“Ts he a child, then?” asked Betty. ‘a 

“But you don’t know!” cried Martha. “And is not 
duty the greatest thing in the world? Don’t you see it? 
Is net honour everything to a man of God? “Yes”—and 
for the first time hght flashed from her eyes and life 
came into her voice—“and I believe you could make him — 
well.” ; ; 

“How?” cried Betty. 4 

“J don’t know. But I believe you could. He lies pala 5 
and silent all day long. Nothing arouses him. You could | 
arouse him.: I. don’t know how, but you could. Do 
~ you love him enough to give him “back his life? If you | 
won’t, then you are the heartless, shallow, vain, pretty ~ 
thing -which you appear to be.” / a. 

“Listen,” cried Betty. ‘“You—you—— But it’s use- © 
less talking. Good day.” : 

“Yve seen you,” said Martha, in the old toneless 
voice, ‘and the sight of you has told me many things 
—many things. Good day.” 

She got into the phaeton and drove back to St. Breock 
without another word. 

The next day Michael was lying alone in his bed-. 
room, except for the presence of Lord Trewinion. The 
nurse had gone into the garden. / 

“Please, a letter has come for Mr. Michael,” said 
the woman who looked after the cottage. “It is marked 
‘Urgent, and the servant-man from Sir John Retallick’s 
house said it must be opened at once.” 

Michael looked languidly from the pillows, ‘and a 
gleam of interest came into his eyes. : 

“A letter marked ‘ Urgent,’ Michael, my boy,” said — 


Lord Trewinion. “It’s in a_ lady’s handwriting, too.. 
Are you strong enough to open it? There, look at the 
writing.” 


As Michael looked a flush came on his face, and he © 
grasped the letter eagerly. - : 

“Shall I break the seal for you?” said Lord Tre- 
winion. 

“No, I can break it!*? And his voice was almost — 
natural. Then, “Would you mind leaving the room?” — 
he added. ‘ 

“By gad!” said Lord Trewinion as he left; and 
there was a curious light in his eyes. . 

Michael broke the seal. 
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=X minute later a shining curl lay in the palm - his — 


aa ! 


For a minute he lay looking at it; then he covered 
it with kisses.. 

“Betty! Betty!” he murmured again and again. 

Presently he turned to the letter which the tress of 
hair had caused him to forget. : : 

It contained only a few words, but it seemed to 


_ Michael like some magic elixir of life. 


“{ send you back the lock of hair, Michael. ‘Can 
you guess why? But I keep the scissors. How could I 


send them back when they are so dear to me? Do you 


ever think of the time when you used them? Forgive 


all mistakes in spelling, won’t you? I am only, but 


always, 
SBR TT 


He lay panting on the pillows, his heart fluttering 
and dancing with joy. She had not forgotten him, then ! 
She—she Oh, could it be true? 

Again he had forgotten everything in rejoicing in 
one thing. It must mean—yes, it must mean that Betty 
loved him! 

The early September air came through the open win- 


_dows, and he heard the birds singing. Life was sweet 


again. Betty loved him! 
When Lord Trewinion came back into the room, he 


‘started with surprise. After he had left his son he ‘had 


been in doubt whether he had acted wisely in letting 
Michael have the letter. But all his doubts were dis- 
pelled when he saw him. For Michael was changed; 
his face suggested resurrection. 

“Can—can I act as secretary, and send an answer 
to your letter?” he asked. 3 

“Not at present,” said Michael. “But I wonder if 
you could move the bed so that I can look out on the 
garden.” 

When the nurse came back she noted the bright lighe 


in Michael’s eyes as they swept over the village in which 


he had been reared. 

When evening came Michael spoke to the nurse. 

“Has Miss Carkeek been to-day?” he asked. 

“No; nor was she here yesterday,” replied the nurse, 
But Michael made no comment on her information. 

On the day following, Michael was much stronger. 
He asked to be propped up by pillows, and, although 
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he was strangely quiet, Dr. Matthews rubbed his hands , 


with glee as he saw him. 
- “T can’t understand it, Lord Trewinion, *he said. “The 
sudden change is almost miraculous.” 

Lord Trewinion said nothing, but his lips twitched 
as though he were trying to suppress laughter. 

As the day passed, however, he seemed restless. 

“Has not Miss Carkeek been ? ?” he asked. 

“She sent a message last might,” rephed the nurse, 
“and I told her you had taken a sudden turn for the 
better. Indeed, that you had strength enough to open 
and read a lester which came from someone at Sir John 
Retallick’s.” 

“And what did she say?” asked Michael. 

“She didn’t say anything,” replied the nurse. 

Two more = passed, and Martha did not come 
to see him. 

“JT am afraid Miss Carkeek is ill,” said Michael. “ Will 
you send and inquire about her?” 

“No, she’s not i1],” replied the nurse. “T saw her 
in the village myself only this morning.’ 

Evidently Michael was troubled about. this, and yet 


whe gained strength. 


But he did not answer Betty’s letter, neither did he 
ask any questions about her. Indeed, he. showed no desire 
to talk, and when, more than once, Lord Trewinion tried 
to enter into conversation with him, he told him he was 
too tired for speech. 

“J hear that Miss Carkeek is going away, Mr. Trevail,” 
said the nurse, several days after Betty’s letter came. 

“What!” 

“Yes. You must not be alarmed. The doctor says 
she’s not ill, but that she badly needs a change. Perhaps 
the letter she has sent, will explain. Here it is.” 

But Michael did not open the letter. He lay very 
still, looking towards the window. 

«Nurse, ” he said presently, “I shall be glad if you 
will. wheel the bed up close to the window, and then leave 
me for a few minutes.’ 

“Don’t you feel well, Mr. Trevail?” 

“Oh, yes, I’m very well, thank you.” 

The nurse did as he bade her, and then, when he was 


alone, he opened Martha’s letter, There was a look of 


wonder in his eyes. 


“T am eb, to ask you to forgive me, Michael,” 
Martha wrote, ince the day on which we were to have 
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been married, I have learnt that I do not love you as a. 


wife should, and therefore I ask you to release me from 
our engagement. I-have come to see, too, that in any — 


case we should have been an ill-matched pair. Our tem- 


peraments, our tastes, and, above all, our ages are so 
different, that we are utterly unsuited for each other, 


and.therefore it would be utterly wrong for us ever to 
think of marrying, I am very glad to hear such gwod 


news of your health, and I sincerely trust that this letter 


will have no ill effects. I must ask, you to forgive me 


for all the-trouble I have caused you, and I am sure you : 


will believe that it was quite unintentional on my part. 
Moreover, I hope you will understand that my decision 
as not the result of any hasty impulse. I have thought 


- long and carefully before writing, and a very strong sense 


of duty compels me to say what I have said. 

“T hope that ‘any sad or painful feeling which this 
letter may cause will soon. be removed, and I pray that 
your future life may be happy. You have often told me 
that you owe a good deal to me; if that is so, I shalt 
rejoice. I trust it may atone for all the wrong I may 
unintentionally have done you. But I am afraid it 
cannot; therefore I pray your forgiveness. 

“Please do not reply to this. By the time you receive 
it I shall have left St. Breock for a lengthened visit 
abroad. I-thought it best for us both that I should not 
come and personally bid you good-bye. It would have 
been too painful for us both. 

“Asking again your forgiveness, and fervently praying 
that God’s blessing may rest on you during the coming 
days, 

“J am, yours sincerely, 
“MARTHA CARKEEK.” 


Michael read this letter several times very carefully; 
then he lay still for a long time. 

“J am a brute—a villain,” he said to himself again 
and again. ‘I owe her everything, and yet I am glad 


‘she has—has set me free!” 


Poor Martha. Michael did not know what it cost 
her to write that letter. He does not know even to this 
day. He never will. : 

Before the afternoon was over, the whole village 
was agog with the news that Miss Martha Carkeek 
had jilted Michael Trevail, and had left St. Breock 
for a long tour abroad. Many reasons were adduced for 


this. Some had it that Lord Trewinion was responsible 
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for it; others that she had had an offer of marriage from a 
squire who lived in a distant parish; and again others, 
that Michael in his book had shown that he was not sound 
in the faith. But none guessed the truth. Nevertheless, 
‘the fact remained. Miss Carkeek had herself given out 
that the engagement was broken off, and that she was 
- leaying home with her mother, not to return for many 
long months. She was far from well, she said, and her 
doctor had ordered her to winter in the south of Europe. 
Possibly she should go on to Egypt. 

When Lord Trewinion came that evening, he also 
was full of the news. < : 
- “Js all this talk true, Michael?” he asked. 

“Yes,” said Michael. 

“You know my feelings about it,” he said presently:. 

“ She’s a fine noble woman,” replied Michael. 

A curious smile played around Lord Trewinion’s lips, _ 
but he did not speak. S = 

“Look here,’ he said, after a long silence; “the 
doctor tells me that you will soon be well enough to 
be removed from here. I want to take you to your own 
home.” a 

The two looked at each other steadily, without speak- 
ing: Michael’s face worked nervously, while there was — 
a look in Lord Trewinion’s face which Michael could 
not understand. 

“After all, I am your father,” he burst forth like-a 
man im anger. 

“T owe you no duty,” replied Michael. “I told you 
that when you came to St. Mabyn. I told you other 
things, too, which I need not repeat. You asked me 
to do what was dishonourable, and then, because I would 
not obey you, you left me in anger. Why did you come 
to—to—the—wedding? ” 

“Shall I tell you everything, honestly—frankly?” 

“Tf you can,” replied Michael. 

“Well, then, of course you can guess why I called 
myself Trevelyan when I came to you. I wanted to 
know what kind of a fellow you were, without your know- 
ing who I was. I told you what I thought of you. 
You were not what I feared: you were not a teetotal 
Stiggins, er an ignorant Bible thumper; - but I thought 
you were a prig, a prejudiced Puritan, and—and you were 
a dissenter—a Methodist.” 

“Tam still,” replied Michael. 

“T left you,” said Lord Trewinion, “in the hope that 
you might come to your senses, and to my terms. I 
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‘am es I did not believe it—you were too peter 
_ And yet 
‘He hesitated a ‘few seconds, and then went on. 


“It’s no use denying it. I liked you, and I wanted 


you. You angered me, you made me ashamed of myself, 
and yet I loved you. “Yes, I’m not a man> given: to 
talking sentiment, but I did. I could not bear the thought 


of owfing as my son a Puritan, a dissenting minister, and . hes 


yet I wanted you. You were my son.’ 

“But you never told me that you. deceived my mother 
in what you told her about having a. wife living,” cried 
Michael. “You never hinted that the lie which broke 
my mother’s heart and blackened her life was only a 
lie. And that lie proclaims you to be a villain as much 
as if the thing you told her were true. You left her 
in misery, in shame; you killed-her, and left me an 
orphan. Do you think I could‘ love you, that I could 
have any filial feounee or any thought of respect after 
that? ” 

Lord Trewinion’s face was contorted as if by some 
great passion. His hands clenched and unclenched 
themselves nervously. His sunburnt face became pale. 
Evidently he was fighting with himself. Michael noted 
this, and for the first time a Kinder feeling came into 
his heart. 

“Have you no pity for me?” said Trewinion. “Admit 
that I was—all you say. Do you think I have not suffered ? 
My God! I have had precious—precious little joy out 
of life since—since I—I last saw your mother.” And the 
man shook as if mastered by an overwhelming sorrow. 

“But why did you come on my—that is, on the day 
on which I expected to be married?” asked Michael. 

“Because, I—I—don’t know. I couldn’t help it, I 
suppose. Besides, I saw that interview with you in 
the I saw that you were being praised by the 
élite of the literary world. I read your book, and then 


_1 saw that I, who had wanted to patronise you, were 


not fit to black your boots, neither intellectually, nor 
in any other way. And I said in my heart of hearts, 
‘This is my son!’ I couldn’t keep away. I came deter- 
mined to make the announcement that you were my lawful 
son to the wedding aah at the Manor House; I came 
‘to ask you to spend your honeymoon in your rightful 
home. Then—then things turned out—as they did. 
Michael, am I to live for ever in hell? Can’t you forgive 
me?” 

After that they talked a long time together, and 
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‘THE | ROMANCE OF MICHAEL TREVAI 


Lord Trewinion told the story of his past life. The hard. 
crust of his pride broke down as he told it, and, miserable 
as the story was, Michael felt pity for, as well as anger 
towards, his father. 


“Will you come home, and be my son, Michael?” he 


asked presently. 
“Not on your terms,” replied Michael. 
“What terms?” 
shat I shall give up my calling.” 


“TI am not sure that Almighty God isn’t going to 


settle that for you,” said Lord Trewinion. “Both Palgrave 


and Matthews say that it must be years before you can 


live your old life, even if you ever can.” 

‘oihat7s in God’s hands,” said Michael; “but I must 
do my duty.” 

“Then do your duty,” said Lord Trewi inion. “I know 
enough of the misery of refusing to do it. But now 


‘tell me something else. I think T can guess something = 


of what lies behind what the village is gossiping about ~ 


just now. During your illness you raved about someone 
called ‘Betty.’ What does it mean?” 


“JT may tell you some time,” said Michael; “but not 


yet. And now, will you bring me a sheet of paper and a 
pencil? I want to write a letter—father.” 

When_he uttered the last word, Lord Trewinion gave 
a start as though he had received a blow. Then he 
burst out sobbing like a child, and knelt by his son’s 
bedside. 2 

“Thank you for saying that word,” he said. “God 
helping me, although I have disgraced it in the past, 
I will try and prove worthy of it in the future.” 

Michael did not write a long letter to Betty. 


“T could not answer your note before,’ he said. “TI 
had no right. But now I have. I received the enclosed 
to-day, and when you have read it, you know all that 
I would tell you. Will you come to me, Betty? The 
doctor says I can get up to-morrow morning at eleven 
o’clock. Is all I am hoping and longing and praying 
for a haggard mistake, or is a happiness which is beyond 
all thought, to be mine? It will all depend on whether 
you come to me to-morrow. 

“JT am very tired, for many. exciting things have 
happened | to-day, and I cannot. write more. But, oh, 
Betty, come to me ! 

“ MICHAEL. 

*P.S.—Do you ever think of Besowsa Woods?” 
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E LOVE OF MARTHA CARKEEK 


He enclosed -the letter he had received ‘from Martha 
arkeek, and gave orders that it was to be taken to the 
house of Sir John Retallick without an instant’s delay. a 
# “YT will see that it reaches ats destination, Michael, — S 
- 
€c 


my boy,” said Lord Trewinion, noting the name on the 
envelope, “for I will take it myself.” 
After that Michael fell asleep like a child, and wien 


Phe -awoke late the following morning it was because a 
Mavis sang a love- “song to him through the open window. $ 

} When eleven o’clock came, he was half sitting, half Be 
reclining on a couch that had been placed near the win- = 

> 


dow. His clothes hung loosely around him, and he 
ooked very pale and languid, but in his eyes was a s 
look that meant infinite things. = 
- A few seconds he was alone in the room, and he 
heard the sound of the voice he knew and ‘loved so 
well; he also caught the sound of footsteps on the 
‘cottage stairs. 
A knock came to the door: 
- “Please, sir, can I come in?” 
“Betty!” he cried. 2 
And Betty came in. 
| Her face was flushed and beautiful, and in her eyes 
‘was the flash that set his heart dancing years before. 
| “Betty!” he cried again. His voice trembled with 
‘joy, his eyes shone with a great love against which he had 
been fighting for years, but which he could never destroy. 
The girl stood still a second, as she looked at him. 
‘She had thought, as she had come from Bissick, of 
‘what she would say to tease him. She meant to be 
‘indignant in one sentence, mocking in another, and re- 
proachful in another. 
But when she saw him looking so wan and pale, 
when she beheld the yearning in his eyes, and heard 
the tremor in his voice as he uttered her name, all her 
resolutions went to the wind. 
“Betty, my love!” said Michael again, and he held 
out his thin, tired arms. 
Before she knew what she had done, she had gone 
to him like a homing bird goes to its nest, and was 
sobbing her love into his ears, while her shining hair 
fell upon his face. 
' Of all they said to each other it is not for you to 
read or for me to tell; besides, if I have told the story 
of Michael Trevail’s life aright, there will be but little 
need, For when Betty saw Michael lying in the tiny 
Wee so thin and so helpless. a feeling in her heart was 
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‘for years that she would jilt me,” cried Michael. 


Piescs which she had never caowats ‘taka A 
pity, a great longing to save him from sorrow came 
her heart, and for the moment she forgot to be w. 
ward and wilful. A great joy filled her heart, becau 
she knew that after years of hopelessness they: could bo 
love without dishonour. 

“You read Martha Carkeek’s letter? ” said Michael. 

Betty nodded, and a strange light flashed from her ey 

“T wonder what led her to wfite it?” said- Michael. 


meeting with ‘Martha Carkeek. 
‘““Of course, it must have been a great blow to ‘you 
said Betty. “Fancy the’ Rev. Michael Trevail, Aue 
of a famous book, being jilted.” 
“Oh, Betty! if you only knew how I have praye 


“Fancy the second minister in the St. Mabyn cire 
loving a poor little servant-girl,” said Betty. — ae 
“T knew you only as Betty,” cried Michael, “and 
it did not matter to me what you were. When did you 
first love me, Betty?” - 
“As if I love you now,” laughed the girl = | 
“But when did you?” said Michael. 
“Guess,” said Betty. 
“That "day in Besowsa Woods when I kad you,” 
said Michael boldly. : 
“And wasn’t I angry? Fancy a minister taking advan- 
tage of a poor girl.” 
“But wasn’t that the time?” urged Michael. 
“Oh!” said Betty, “that was only one time when | 
couldn’t help being sure of it.” S 
* * * % * : 


Presently, when the news reached St. Mabyn, much 
excitement prevailed. Jim Boundy threw his hat into the 
air and shouted: aloud, while Mrs. Rosevear and many 
other “ladies of her acquaintance discussed the ma 
with much wisdom. But only one of them prophes 
evil things. That was Susan Jory. 

“Wad’n I right?” said Susan, ‘“Ded’n I tell ’ee fr 
the first? The praicher who could so fur forgit his 
as to come into a circuit on a Friday could never co 
to a good end. No wonder the young woman, pe 
perfessin’ Christian, wudden ’ave un at the last. 
’ee went strite in the face of Providence. *Tes jis’ like 
puttin’ a hen to set on a Friday, or pickin’ blackberries 
after Michaelmas Day.” 
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